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Preface 


* 


I T is now some years since my Outlines of Indian Philosophy 
was published, with the intention chiefly of providing a 
handy text-book for students in our Universities A simpler 
and shorter account of the subject is required for the general 
reader, and the present attempt is to meet that requirement. 
It is hoped that the book will be found suitable for the purpose, 
and that it will receive the sam^welcome as was generously 
accorded to its predecessor. 

The subject-matter of the two books being identical, there 
is naturally a certain likeness between them; but it will be 
seen that no portion of the earher volume has been verbally 
reproduced here The present work, in accordance with the 
aim kept in view in writing it, leaves out many of the details 
included in the previous one The difference between them, 
however, does not consist merely m these omissions There is 
also variation m the treatment of some topics, as, for instance, 
in the first two chapters dealing with early Indian thought. 
At least in two cases, agam, there are important additions. In 
the earlier book. Buddhism was dealt with in reference to two 
stages of its growth. There is a third phase, representing the 
doctrine as it was originally taught by Buddha ; and a brief 
resume of it, as it has been reconstructed by scholars in recent 
years, also finds a place here Similarly, the account of the 
Vedanta has been amphfied by the inclusion of the Dvaita 
system of it. In treating of such a subject as Indian Philosophy, 
it us difficult to avoid the use of Sanskrit terms; but their 
n Viber appearing in the body of the work has been reduced 
, a Vr as possible, and a Glossary is provided to help the reader 
\ding out their meanings readily. 

^ We utilized in the preparation of this book two of my 
B contributed to the Aryan Path, and another to the 
V of Indian Culture (published by the Ramakrishna 
\ I am grateful to the editors of these pu|>lications for 
Ttesy m permitting me to do so. Specific r&ferences 
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to the articles are given at the appropriate places in the Notes 
appended at the end. I wish to record my feeling of indebtedness 
to the late Dr. J. E. Turner of the University of Liverpool for 
his kindness in reading the book in typescript and for his 
valuable su^estions. Finally, I desire to express my deep 
gratitude to Professor S Radhakrishnan for the kindly interest 
which he has always taken in ipy work. It is no exaggeration 
to say that, but for his help and encouragement, neither this 
book nor the previous one would have been written. 

April 1948. M. H. 
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Chapter One 

VEDIC RELIGION AND 


PHILOSOPHY 

9 

* 


« 

T he earliest source of our information regarding Indian 
thought IS the Veda, which signifies, as it has been stated, 
not a Single work but a whole uterature This literature is 
usually regarded as consisting of two parts, viz Mantras •and 
Brahmanas ^ Several of the early Upahishads are included in the 
latter, but, on account of their great importance in the history 
bf Indian thought, they deserve to be reckoned as a separate 
portion of the Veda Broadly speaking, th^thrje parts mark 
successive stages in the growth of Vedic literature, and also 
stand for teachings that are more or less distinct The deter- 
mination of the exact chronological limits of these stages is not 
, possible Even the duration of the Vedic period, as a whole, is 
not definitely known, though the question has exercised the 
minds of scholars for long All that is certain is that the Veda 
proper, including the chief Upanishads, is older than Buddha, 
who is known to have died about 480 b c. The later limit of 
the Vedic period may accordingly be taken as 500 B.c As 
regards the earlier limit, the belief that was generally current 
till recently, and which has not yet been given up wholly, was 
1200-1500 B c. The view that is now replacing it is the one 
set forth by Dr. Wintertiitz in his History of Indian Literature, 
which fixes the beginning of the period somewhere between 
2000 and 2500 B.c. instead of 1200-1500 B.c It is not known 
what changes,' if any, will be found necessary in this conclusion 
when the momentous discoveries made in recent years in the 
Indus valley near Mohenjo-Daro and Ha^appa are fully under- 
stood These details, however, are not of very much importance 
for us here We shall therefore proceed to consider the teaching 
. pf the Veda in its triple division 
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The Essentials of Indian Philosophy 

I 

The word "mantra” may be regarded as equivalent to a 
"hymn” or "rehgious song.” The hymns or religious songs con- 
tained in the Veda are of varying age, the oldest of them being 
separated from the latest by several centuries They were at a 
later stage, that is, long after the period of their production, 
brought together and have been preserved in the form of 
separate collections {samhitd) Two of them, to which we shall 
occasionally refer in this work, are called the "Rigv eda” and / 
the "A tharva Veda ” We do not know what proportion of the 
sacred songs existing at the time were included in these collec- 
tions. but we may safely assume that the whole of the material 
is net found in them "We have no right to suppose,” says Max 
Muller, "that we have even a hundredth part of the religious 
and popular poetry that existed during the Vedic age We 
shall, in the present section, take into account only the earlier 
mantras, postponing the consideration of the later ones to the 
next section dealing with the Brahmanas to which, in their 
teaching, they are more akin We have, however, to remember 
that several of these early hymns are too obscure to admit 
of a satisfactory interpretation This obscurity, together with 
the incompleteness of the hymn material we possess, makes it 
hard to reach anything like certainty regarding the character 
of the beliefs which prevailed in that age as a whole. We shall 
therefore content ourselves with citing here the view now 
commonly accepted by scholars, that these early mantras in- 
culcate a form of nature worship, and that this reUgion of 
nature was, in its essence, transplanted from their original home 
when the ancestors of the future Aryans immigrated into India. 

I In this religion the various powers of nature lik e fire (asni) ■ 
wind (vdyu) a nd the sun {siirya), amidst which man hves and 
to whose inflpence he Is constanfly^ubject, are personifiei^-xhe 
personification impl5dng a belief that the order which is observ- 
able in the world, such as the regular succession of seasons or 
of day and night, is due to the agency of these powers. They 
are accordingly looked upon as higher beings or gods, whom 
it is man's duty to obey and to propitiate Hence the h ymns 
may generally be described cis chants or prayers addressed to 
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deified powers of nature , regarded as responsible for the govern; 
ance of the world The go^s thus worshipped are very many. 
Some of them like Agni, the g od of fir e, wh o is represented a s thp- 
carrier of gifts to the gods, belo ng to a period anterior to the 
occup ation of India by t he A^ryans, while others^, like Usas o r 
~"dawn'.'. worshipped as a goddess and described as a blushing 
"maiden pursued by her lover, the sun, are later creations by 
them in their new home. ® Althoug^i the Vedic pantheon is thus 
quite large, some deities, as they appear in the h5Tnns that 
have been preserved, are more important than others. But we 
may note, by the way, that Siva and Visnu, the two great gods 
of later Hinduism, although not unknown to the age, are not 
among the former. Of the relatively more imposing deities, it 
will suffice here to refer to two, vi2?Varuna and Indra. In the 
words of one of the mantras, they are “the two monarchs tjjat- 
support aU living beings ” The distinctive feature of the one is 
his unswerving adherence to high principles; that of the other, 
his eagerness to protect his devotees by vanquishing their 
enemies in battle. 

The latter, v\i Indra, is the leading deity of the hymn- 
collections taken as a whole. He represents mainly valour and 
force, but he combines with those traits certain others, which 
one would not Uke to assocfete with the idea of the divine. 
Thus he is vain and boastful, and is uncommonly fond of an 
intoxicating drink extracted from a creeper called soma. But 
he seems to have come to hold so exalted a position among 
the Vedic gods through some accidental circumstance. That 
circumstance might have been, as indicated by his description 
as the “protector of the Aryan colour” and as the “destroyer 
of the dark skin,” the necessity that arose for seeking the aid 
of a martial and self-assertive deity by the immigrant Aryans 
in subjugating the hostile tribes who were prior residents of 
the land which they had invaded. Or it might have been the 
havoc frequently played by famine in their new home, as 
shown by the description of Indra as the “thunder-god” and 
as “the liberator of the waters by sla5dng the demon of 
drought.” Prof. Radhakrishnan writes, “When the Aryans 
entered India they found that, as at present, their prosperity 
was a mere gamble in rain The rain-god naturally became 
the national god of the Indo- Aryans.” 


II 
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II 

We have so far spoken of the earlier hymns, and shall now 
proceed to consider, within the limits set our plan, the 
thought of the later hymns and the Brahmanas. The word, 
[whi ch is derived from brahman meamng“prave r” or ‘ ‘de votion. ’ ’ 
signifies an authoritative ^utt erance of a priest,, relating pa r- 
ticularly to sacrifice : and the Brahmanas are so called because 
they are the repositories of s uch u t teran ces Speaking gen- 
erally, the thought of the earlier hymns is seen in this period 
to develop on three hnes : monotheism , monism a nd ritualism. 
The first two of these, however, are often found mixed up 
with each other. But the conceptions themselves, as will be 
exjUlained soon, are quite distinct; and this is the reason for 
our dealing with them separately. 

(i) Monotheism: The behef in many gods o | the early hymns 
now becomes more or less definite monotheism . The tendency 
to it appears already in those hymns in various ways. One of 
the most important of them is the likeness of the gods to one 
another, as they are described there They all share certain 
features which suggest that their identity was already recog- 
nized, though but half-consciously. Thus aU the gods are lumin- 
ous, as shown by the common epithet of deva applied to them, 
which is derived from a root meaning "to shine;’’ and aU, 
as noted before, maintain physical order and are friendly to 
the virtuous. This tendency now develops further ; but it does 
no^ result in a fully crystallized conception of a supreme God, 
as required for monotheism in the o^din^^y acceptation of 
the term. It aims rather at the dis covery, not of one god who 
is above other gods, but of th^ common power that wui kS 
hehind t hem all nr. as weimght otherwise put it. the princi ple 
immanent in all of them . "What is but one, wise peo^S^call 
by different names as Agni, Yama and njatari^van.’’ The con- 
ception of the supreme God in the later Vedic period may 
consequently be said to be more philosophic than religious. 
Omnipotence, for example, which is a characteristic of all the 
gods, becomes personified as the Highest under the name of 
the "aU-do,er’’ {Visva-karma). He is the great architect of 
the universe, says one hymn, "who knows all. who 
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assigns to the gods their names and to whom all ^ 
for instruction ” This attempt to denve a general, and 
virtually impersonal, conception of the supreme God from the 
common characteristics of deities is, with a remarltable free- 
dom of speculation, made again, and again, so that we have, 
in the period, a number of such conceptions which succeed and 
replace one another. , 

The most prominent among the conceptions of the supreme 
God, so enthroned and dethroned afterwards, is that of 
Prajapatior “Father-god”, whose name implies that all created 
beings are his children This title is found used first in its 
literal sense of “lord of creatures” as an attribute of various 
gods. But later it ceases to repi^ent merely an aspect of 
divinity, and acquires an independent status. Thus in an 
oft-recited hymn of the Rigveda, to a question repeated iline 
times, “Who is the God t^whom we are to offer sacrifice?” 
the answer is given that it is Prajapati “who is the one lord 
of all created things,” He is described elsewhere ^ born of 
yta, the principle of righteousness which rules the \vorld; and 
the description shows that, though the deity is absti-act, being 
the result of eleyating a mere epithet to the rank of the Al- 
mighty, it does not lack the moral exaltation characterizing 
the earlier and more concrete gods Indeed, he is ofteq regarded 
as an ethical authority. Praiapati represents the highest 
conception of unitary godhead in the later Mantfas~~amP 
Brahmanas. taken as a whole. But even that is re plarpH jn 
course of time, by others; and still later, a s for exampIeTn~ 
some of the Uparashads, the deity is reduced to a clea^y 
secondary rank under \he designation of Brahma (wigsc.).® ' 
r (2) Monism: Another direction in which the thought of the 
earlier hymns develops is definitely philosophic, tracing the 
world not to a creator but to a single primordial cquse which 
unfolds itself as the universe in all its diversity. As in the 
case of the previous conception, this causal principle or 
creative ground also is conceived of in diverse ways. Thus it 
appears as-!,the Infinite in one place , and as t)me (kala ) 
in afiother . In a remalrkablv profound hymn i_wh ich marks 
“the climax* of .speculative thought in the Rigveda.” it is 
designated as “ That One” (Tat Ekam)— B. designation which, 
discarding all the earher anthropomorphic mythcalogy, un- 
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mibtakably foreshadows the nameless Power of the Upanishads 
of which we shall soon have to speak “In the beginning,” 
the hymn says, “there w’as neither being nor non-being, ihat 
one breattieOl. calmly, self-sustained” But it had within Tt, 
i t adds, the latent power (ta-pas) out of which the whole universe, 
including the gods, developed afterwards. The point to be 
specially noted here is the cionception of the ultimate entity 
as dynamic or self-evolving, and as therefore requiring no 
outside Power to guide and shape it. 

This current of thought, as already stated, is often found 
blended with the other one of monotheism. The reason for it 
is that the supreme God, as conceived in the period, is not 
always identified with th?; other gods alone, but also with 
the whole universe of which he is the creator. “He is all and 
everything” is what, for example, is said in one place of 
Prajapati That is, the supreme God is regarded not merely 
as a creator, externally related to the world, but also as con- 
stituting its very substance, as the monistic pnnciple does 
It IS now usual to represent the monism of the later mantras 
and the Brahmanas as pantheistic, but it is’ not correct to 
do so, since the term as applicable to this teaching cpnnotes 
the idea not merely of immanence but also of transcendence 
Thus, for mstance, what is known as th e Hymn of Man^ 
cleclares “Having covered the world on all sides, it extended 
beyond it the length of ten fingers.” The primal principle, 
lio doubt, is immanent in the world which emerges from it, 
but is certain ly not exhausted by it. 

(3) Ritualism: Ihe purpose of invoking the several gods of 
nature was at first mostly to gain their favour for success in 
life here as well as hereafter. The prayers were then naturally 
accompanied by simple gifts like grain and ghee. But this 
simple form of worship became more and more complicated 
and gave rise, in course of time, to elaborate sacrifices as also 
to a special class of professional priests who alone, it was 
believed, could officiate at them. Thepe are allusions in the ‘ 
later hymns to rites which Icisted for very long periods, and * 
at which several priests were employed by the sacrificer. The 
Brahmanas, in which this elaborate rituahsm is taught, alto- 
gether subordinate the earlier mantras to it. They do, indeed, 
qtdize them, but often sundering them from their original 
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context, and sometimes even severing them from their original 
significance.® 

More noteworthy than this elaboration was the change that 
came over the spirit with which offerings were made to the 
gods in this period. What prompted the performance of sacri- 
fices was no longer the thought of prevailing upon the gods to 
bestow some favour or to ward off some danger; it was rather 
to compel or coerce them to do %hat the sacrificer wanted to 
be done This change of spirit is explained by many among 
modem scholars as the importing of the magical element into 
Vedic rehgion, and is taken by them as a sign of the transfer 
of power from the gods to the priests There is no doubt that 
belief in magic was widely current in the period, as is shown by 
the Atharva Veda, which is largely S'liook of sorcery and witch- 
craft But, as indicated by the general tone of the rest 
of Vedic literature, it seems to have been confined to the 
lower strata of society. The altered spirit behind the offer of 
sacrifices more probably only means faith in the efficacy of 
Vedic prayers, as such, and not in the potency of pnests. 
That would correspond with the unqualified reverence which, 
as we shall see, later came to be shown to the whole text of 
the Veda by the adherents of the various orthodox doctrines. 
The power of conferring good thus seems then to have been 
transferred from the gods not to the priests but directly to 
the Veda itself. 

But whatever name we may give it and however we may 
understand its implication, it is certain that there was a pro- 
found change in the conception of sacrifice, and consequently 
in that of the relation between gods and men. All that came 
to be insisted upon was a scrupulous carrying out of every 
detail connected with the vanous rites; and the good result 
accraing from them, whether here or elsewhere, was believed 
to follow automatically from it. It is this sacrificial correctness 
that constitutes the third meaning of rta, to which we alluded 
abo-ve. Ritualistic punctilio thus comes to be placed on the-^ 
same level 'as natural law arid moral rectitude. To judge from 
extant works , ritualism in this extreme form appears to be 
the predonainant teaching of the later Vedic period; but as 
the other two tendencies of mon otheism and monism also 
undoubtedly prevailed then, the prominent plac^ it occupies 
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m those works is, in all probability, the result of the bias in 
^at ciirej ;tion~^ the scholar-priests, who were res ponsible for 
the compilation of the Veda as it has come down to, us. 


To take up now the dinsideration of the Upanishads. 
The word upanishad hterally means “secret te a ching” 
[mhasya) or the teaching which was jealously guarded from 
the unwortny and was imparted, in private, only to pupils of 
tried character. It has since come to be apphed also to the 
treatises which embody such teaching The number of these 
treatises, as commonly reckoned, is very large ; but only about 
a (^ozen of them can he classed as genuine parts of Vedic 
literature. The rest, which belong to a later period^ are relative- 
ly of inferior value. The classical Upanishads, as the .former 
may be described, represent the flower of Vedic thought. They 
are written in rh5d;hmic prose, where they are not metrical; 
and they possess, on the whole, a musical quahty aU their 
own. The reader, even when not familiar with their teachmg, 
easily grasps their general import, and their power of trans- 
porting one out of oneself is remarkable 

B roadly speaking, the teaching of the Upanishads marks a 
reaction ageiinst that of the Brahmanas which , as already pomted 
out, i nculcate an elaborate system of ritual . In more than one 
place, they decry the value of sacrifices. To cite only a single 
instance, one Upanishad declares that it is not pleasing to the 
gods that mSff should know the ultimate truth, for that, by 
reveahng to him their true place in the universe which is- by 
no means supreme, will result in their losing the sacrificial 
offerings they would otherwise- receive from him.® The gods, 
according to this view, are much hke men; and their worship 
or sacrifices to them ,b^ng no lasting result, as devotion to 
philosophic truth does.jBut it has to be added that, within 
the Vedic period itself, this spirit of antagonism to ’^tual 
is modified and ceremonial life comes to be recognized as 
necessary, either directly or indirectly, for attaining the true 
and final goal of hfe.^® The Upanishads thus came finedly to 
represents tfce teaching of the Veda in its entirety, and not of 
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its final portions only Here we see illustrated a characteristic 
I feature of’ all advance in Indian culture, viz. that when a nev 
j' stage of progress is reached, the old is not discarded but is 
sooner or later, incorporated in it. 

There are great, almost insurmountable, difficulties in de 
ciding what exactly is the teaching of the Upanishads m certair 
important respects. This accormts for the emergence m latei 
times of diverse schools of Vedanta, all of which claim tc 
propound theUpanishadic teaching. It is clear, however , that the 
prevailing view in them is monistic and abs olu tistic. That i s 
to say, they teach that the ultimate reality is one and only-oni 
Its unseen, but pervasive, presence is thus set forth in one oj 
the Upanishads. ‘Tt i s Brahman that is below and is above, 
t hat is to the west and to the east.^hat is to the sauthand tc 
the north. Brahman, indeed, is this whole universe. The 
teaching is also ideahstic in the sense that this single reality 
is conceived of as spiritual in its nature, and that everything 
else is explained as existing in and through it. Refernng to 
all things and to all living beings, another Upanishad says, 
“All this is based upon spirit; spirit is the foundation of the 
universe, spirit is Brahman This is not to say that either 
pluralism or the belief that the ultimate entities are many, 
and realism or the belief thjit matter is as real a-dpspirit or 
mind, are unknown to the Upanishads, taken as a whole. It 
only means that, as already indicated, they are not conspicuous 
in them. They appear there like distant echoes of the teaching 
of the earlier portions of the Veda which, speaking in the main, 
is neither monistic nor idealistic. Such a bifurcation of the 
Veda is, no doubt, against Indian tradition, which has all 
along insisted on the unity of Vedic teaching. Its contention 
is that, because all portions of the Veda are ahke revealed, 
there can be no disharmony in their teaching But looking at 
the whole extent of Vedic literature and the vast stretch of 
time that separates the earliest from the latest portions of it, 
it would indeed be extraordinary if it did impart precisely 
the same teaching throughout. 

,What is tfie exact character of the doctrine of unity which 
is the predortlinant teaching of the Upanishads ? It is necessary 
to call attention to certain details of the earlier Vedic teaching 
before attempting to answer this question. We hjsve already 
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mdicated the presence of a monistic view in the later hymns 
From the example cited in that cormection and the name given 
in it to the umtary source, viz. “That One,” it wiU be seen 
that the monism is the result of trying to account for the whole 
umverse — nature, men and gods — regarded from the outside 
or objectively There are other conceptions of the same kind 
in the older literature, and one of them, which gradually 
grows in importance, is Brahman To the question raised in 
the Rjgveda. ‘‘ What was the wood, "and whiit the liee fmm 
which they fashioned forth the earth and heaven ?” .the fol- 
1^0 wmg answer is given later on in a Brahmana, ‘‘Brahman 
was the wood. Brahman was the tree out ol which the^ 
c arved heaven and earth.” T his conception is very promi- 
nent in the Upanishads^’^ The ongm of the term is not 
qujte clear, and it will suffice to refer here to one of 
the several explanations now given of it. The word 
brahmaiL. the reader will recall, signifies ‘‘prayen’* Being 
derived from a root brh meaning ‘‘to grow or expand.” it als o 
s tands for the power~" w^iich of itself burst into utterance as 
prayer; and it is to this meaning that, according to some 
among present-day scholars, we should trace the philosophic 
signifioance of the term, viz. the power or primary principle 
which spontaneously manifests itself as the universe 
There is a second current of thought in the earlier literature 
which also we should take into account, if we are to under- 
stand clearly the monistic doctrine of the Upanishads. It s 
aim IS the discovery, not of . a cosmic principle — the source of 
the ~world~ai~^ whole, bu T^of t he psychic princ iple — the 
i nner essence of rgan . Its ongin should be ascribed tP the belief 
t hat the proper stud;^of manEh d is man. Man‘s coneeptioit. 
of himself, however, is notoriously vague; and an 5 d;hing from 
the gross body to the subtlest principle underlying individual 
existence may be sigmfied by it. We have almost all the 
,po^ble alternatives represented , in Vedic literature, such ar 
breath or Hfe {prana) and’ the Senses* {indniya). The cuhnui' 
ation of this inquiry is represented by dtman or the self which 
is sometimes described negatively by denying that it is breath, 
the senses, etc , which are all the not-self (andtman), and some- 
times as the true subject which knows but can never be known 
— ‘‘the untseen seer, the unheard hearer and the unthought 
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thinker ’’.The idea, in either case, is that it is unknowable in 
the ordinary sense of the term. One Upanishad brings out 
this uniqueness of the self by stating paradoxically that it ' 
is known only to those that do not know it, meamng that, 
though intuitively realizable, it cannot be made the object of 
thought. 

\^,,« Thus Brahman means the eternal principle as realized in 
t he world as a whole , and atman, the inmost essence of one’s 
own self. These two conceptions — Brahman and atman — are of- 
great importance a nd occur not only independently in tfie' litera- 
ture of this period, but are sometimes correlated with each 
other, and their parallelism is pointed out by representmg the 
self of the world as related to the pl^ysical universe in the same 
manner in which the individual self is related to its body. 
Thus in the Atharva Veda, the universal self or world-soul is 
stated to have "the earth for its feet, the atmosphenc region 
for its beUy, the sky for its head, the sun and moon for its 
eyes and the wind for its breath ’’ The two concepti ons are 
a lso sometimes identified, and it is this happy identihcation 
of them that constitutes the essential teaching of the Unan - 
i shads It is represented by the well-known savings VJhat 
thou art’’’ { Tativamasi ] and " I am Brahman’* {A ham Brahma 
asmi ). 'I'hey mean that the pr incip le und erlying the world a s^ 
a whole, and that which forms the essence of man, are ult i- 
mately the, same Here ended the long Indian quest for the 
pervasive cause of all things — ^the search, as the Upanishads 
express it, for "that by knowing which all wiU be known.” 
Passages descriptive of Brahman alone or of atman alone 
occur frequently in the Upanishads; but they are not pecuhar 
to them, being also found in the earlier literature. Their explicit 
identification, on the other hand, is specifically Upanishadic 
It is necessary to point out the full significance of this 
identification. Brahman, as the ultimate cosmic principle or 
.'t^e source of j^e, whole universe, is all-comprehensive. But 
■ such a principle need not be spiritual iii its nature, and may 
well be a material or physical entity. Further, an objective 
conception lijce the above is little more than a hypothesis to 
account for the origin of the universe; and there is nothing 
compelhng us to regard it as actually existing, t^ere bemg 
no logical absurdity in den3dng it Some thinkers a'fready 
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seem to have done so in the Upamshadic period and main- 
tained that “m the beginning this world was just non-being."^® 
The establishment of the spiritual character of this principle 
and the removal of the uncertainty about its existence are 
both accomplished by its identification with atman or the self. 
For our own self is known to us to be spiritual and there is an 
intuitive obligation to recognize it, in some sense, as indubitable. 
If we start from the idea of the self, instead of that of Brahman, 
we meet with a similar difficulty, for, while the self points to 
what is spiritual and is an incontrovertible certainty, it is, 
as known to us, necessarily limited in its nature, ^^ffiatever 
view we may take of its nature, it is determined on one side by 
the world of nature, and on the other by the other selves. 
It„is this deficiency of finiteness that is made good by its 
identification with Brahman or the all-comprehensive first 
cause of the universe. The outcome of the identification there- 
fore is that the ultimate reality, which may indifferently be 
termed either Brahman or atman, is spintual and that it 
accounts for not only aU the selves but also the whole of the 
physical universe. That is the meaning of monism or the doc- 
trine of unity as taught in the Upanishads. 

T he spintual and unitary character of this absolute real ity 
i s very well expressed by t he classical p hrase sacciddnan Ta.' 
As a smgle term defining its nature, it is met witli only in the 
later Upanishads, but i ts three elements— sgj , ^it and dnanda 
- ^are used of Brahman, singly and in pairs, even in the earliest 
of them. Sat, which means “being,” points to the positive 
character of Brahman distinguishing it from all non-being. 
But positive entities, to judge from our experience, may be 
spiritual or not. The next epithet ctt, which means “sentience,” 
shows that it is spiritual. The last epithet ananda, which 
stands for “peace,” indicates its unitary and all-embracing 
character, inasmuch as variety is the source of aU trouble and 
restlessness. "Fear arises from the other,” as a famous Up- 
anishadic saying has it.^* Jhus the three epithets together 
s ignify that Brahman is the sole spiritual reality or the A bso- 
lute, which comprehends not only all being (sat) but also ^TT 
thought [cit) so that what ever partakes of the character of 
either must eventually be traced to it. In other words, it is 
the source of the whole universe, while it itself is self-existent 
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and self-revealing, there being no other entity from which 
it could be derived or by which it might be made known 
Another of the chief difficulties in understanding the Up- 
anishads arises in determining the exact relation of this unitary 
principle to the world and to the individual selves. There are 
several passages which teach that the world is but an appear- 
ance, and that it has noTactual place in the ultimate reality. 
There are other passages, not less numerous, which grant 
reality to the world though, at the same time, they maintain 
that it IS never apart from Brahman or the Absolute $ a,mkara 
examines bo th these positions in his several commentari es, 
and co ncludes that tfie~fgrmeF~is the true teaching of th e 
U^nisEads. The latter view, according to him, is put forward 
in them only tentatively. That is. it marks only the first step 
in the teaching: and the Upanishads finally rrtract this vie w, 
affirming in its place the other, viz, that Brahman and nothing 
besides it is truly real. Thus the reality conceded to the world 
in such passages is not meant to be taken as ultimate. The 
concession is merely for adjusting the final teaching to common 
or empirical ways of thinking, which assume diversity to be 
quite real. It represents but the "lower” truth {apard vidyd) 
which serves as a stepping stone to the comprehension of the 
“higher” {para vidyd ) — a distinction which is sometimes ex- 
plicitly endorsed in the Upanishads As regards the ind ividual 
self, ^ aihkara takes it to be Brahman itself appearing as Unite' 
tlgcause of its adjuncts nke tne Docly which, as parts of the| 
physical universe, are not real in the true sense ot the teriru j 
mere nave, however, been other eminent exponents of the 
Upanishadic doctnne, some of them like B hartrp rapancil® 
b eing anfCTior to Samkaraj who maintained that the self and 
the physical universe, though they may be finite and imperfect, 
are real, but that they are not altogether different from Brah- 
man. That is to say, they are both identical with and different 
from it, the three together constituting a •'unity in diversity 
As Brahman, the ultimate reality is one: but, as souls and th e 
world, it is many. The whole universe, on this view, actuallv 
emerges from BfaEman and therefore necessarily ^rtakes 
of its character of reality. The richness of its content indicates 
that Brahman, its soiirce, is complex; only the complexity is 
sometimes manifest, and at other times latent. The former is 
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the period of creation [srsh) ; and the latter is that of disso- 
lution {pralaya) which, according to immemorial Indian behef, 
succeed each other endlessly. At the end of each cycle, the 
variety returns to Brahman, but re-emerges from it at the 
beginning of the next cycle. The distinction made here between 
a latent and a manifest stage of the universe imphes the dynamic 
character of ultimate reality, and the view is accordingly 
described as "the doctrine of self-evolving Brahman” (Brahma- 
pa nndma-vdda)7T his view also, like the previous one, ismohistic 
since it admits no reality outside Brahman. It may also be 
described as idealistic for, though it may not explam the 
world as an appearance, it denies ultimate meaning or value 
to it, except when viewed as an element in Brahman, the 
absolute spirit. 

Jji whi chever of these two ways we conceive of Brahm an, 
it is the source from which the universe, in all its organic 
and morganic aspects, comes into being. In the first place, it 
gives nse to the five “elements” (f hilta) , as they are called. 
space (dkdsa) . air (vdyti) , fire jagm), water jap) and earth 
(prihivi). Each of these elements has its own distinctive 
quality. Space is characterized by sound {s ahda ), air by touch 
{sparta ), fire by colour {rjipa ), water by taste { rasa) and earth 
by odour i gandha ). This classification, which has been accepted 
by nearly aU the later Indian philosophers, it is obvious, 
corresponds to the fivefold scheme of the organs of sense — 
those of hearing, touch, sight, taste and smeU, and should have 
been suggested by it. From these elements are derived, on 
the one hand, the whole of the morganic wofld consisting of 
things like hiUs and rivers and, on the other, the orgamc bodies 
of plants, animals and men, aU of which house souls which 
are ultimately Brahman itself or, in any cas&,'^ot quite different 
from it. 

What is the of suchji view of ultimate reality on 

our everyday life ? The most striking featute of the latter fs’lifr 
conviction which it involves, viz. that diversity.is real afad 
ultimate. The presupposition of most, if not ’all, of the activities 
of life is that one man is different from anotheir. The very 
efforts made through social and political organizations to 
unify men ypply that they regard themselves as distinct. If 
man is" distinct from man, his distinction from his physical 
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environment is even clearer. It is not merely man that is 
distinct from matter, matter itself, whether it serves as an 
adjunct of the self hke the physical body and the organs of 
sense or as its environment, seems to be diverse in its character, 
each object having its own individuality or, as the Upanishads 
express it, its own name (ndmd) and its own form (yupa). It 
is obvious that, if monism is the trpth, no part of this diversity 
can be ultimate? That is the significance of the teaching ot the 
Upanishads, so far as our common beliefs are concerned. 

The diversity given m everyday experience may only be 
an appearance of Brahman and therefore false, as one school 
of interpreters of the Upanishads holds; but, even according 
to the other school, it is not the whole of truth, for unity also 
is equally real. And yet it appears to be the sole truth, owing 
to an inveterate habit of our mind which should be traced ’to 
our ignorance {avidyd) of the ultimate reahty. This is what is 
meant by Maya — the power or the prmciple that conceals 
from us the true character of reality. The ignorance may be 
regarded as negn^e^that is, as merely a lack of knowledge 
of the unity underlying the diversity given in common experi- 
ence , or it may be looked upon as positive in the sense that it 
gives rise to a misapprehension, making us see the manifold 
world where there is Brahman and only Brahman. In the former 
case, our common knowledge would be correct so far as it 
went, although it did not go far enough to comprehend the, 
unity also, m the latter case, it would be almost completely 
erroneous. The goal of life as conceived in the Upamshads is . 
in either case, to overcome this congenital ignorance, by 
attaining full enlightenment or jndna. The enlightened state 
is called release or moksa. It is attaining one's true selfhood 
in Braiiman. 

This enlightenment, however, does not mean only an intel- 
lectual apprehension of the view that all is one, but also an 
actual realization of that unity m our own’ experience. I n othe r 
words, t he aim of studying plulosophy is not merely to gratify 
theoretical curiosity/ however disinterested that curiosity may 
be: it is also to live the right kind pi life, co nsci^sly adju sting 
o ne's conduct to one’s intellectual convicSons. It is m this 
sense of devotion to worthier living and not in the sense of 
dogma or superstition, that rehgion is blended with |)hilosophy 
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in India . Acquiring such enlightenment means a long course 
of training. In the first place, the truth, as taught in the 
Upanishads, needs to be learnt from a proper preceptor 
(guru) This stage of the training is caMedhravana or ‘‘formal 
study.” But merely to accept the teaching, although it may 
be quite true, would constitute blind faith; and it does not 
become philosophy until its rational support is sought out 
The beliefs of others are, no doubt, often of immense use to 
us, for we cannot know everything for ourselves. Man’s 
advance is mostly due to his capacity for receiving and proliting 
^ the thought and experience of others. But the matter is 
altogether different in the case of a subject like philosophy, 
whose relation to life- is so peculiarly intimate. Others may 
teach us here the truths which they have reached as well as 
the method by which they did so; but, unless we successfully 
repeat that process and redf^over those truths for ourselves, 
we cannot get that depth of conviction which alone can be 
called ‘‘philosophy” in the complete sense of the term If 
there are facts which are beyond the reach of reason and can- 
not therefore be absolutely demonstrated, p hfiosophy shoul d 
at least pomt to the likelihood of their being true. This is 
recognized in the Upanishads, for they prescribe what is called 
manana or ‘‘reflection” in addition to study {bravana) in the 
sense of learning the truth from a preceptor. It means that 
philosophy, though it may b egm a s faith, does not end there 
The training described in the Upanishads does not stop 
here. I t includes also what is called dhydna or ‘‘meditation,” 
which mean s constant dwelling upon the tnlTh' Of Whtel T^nS 
has become inteUectuaHy convinced. This meditation is 
otherwise known as yoga, of which more will bte saidin th e 
sej[uel_A number of sections in the Upanishads are taken up 
with describing modes of exercise, or updsanas as they are 
called, which prepare the disciple for contemplating the ulti- 
mate truth, by accustoming him to draw away his mind from 
all disturbing thoughts and fix it on one object only. The aim 
of the final contemplation is to enable him to grasp the unity 
of existence directly — as directly as he has grasped its diversity. 
Thus, if reflection (manana) is for getting intellectual con- 
viction, meditation (dhydna) is for gaining direct experience. 
Without tlie acquisition of such immediate or intuitive ex- 
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perience, philosophy, even if it represents a logical certainty, 
will be of purely academic interest. Such theoretical knowledge 
may be a mental accomplishment; but, being mediate, it 
cannot dispel the immediate conviction in the ultimacy of 
diversity and will not therefore become a permanent influence 
on life. The Upanishads base this part of their teaching on a 
fact of experience, viz. that a piediate knowledge of truth 
cannot overcome an immediate illusion — that seeing alone is 
believing 

But to be effective or even possible, the meditati on requires 
not merely an intellectual conviction conceming~the ultimat e 
truth, but also detachment from selfish interests . This was the 
idea underl3dng the practice, referred to earlier, of keeping 
the Upanishadic teaching as a secret and imparting it only 
to true and tried pupils. “Give it to none that is not tranquil,” 
says one Upanishad, for it was feared that an indiscriminate 
broadcasting of the truth that all is one might lead to its 
distortion and bring it into discredit. The ethical training, 
which detachment signifies, is generally taken for granted in 
the Upanishads, and is consequently not dwelt upon much in 
them But where they refer to it, they definitely bring out its 
importance, as, for example, in the beginning of the Katha 
Upanishad, where a youth who seeks to know from the god of 
Death whether the soul survives the body or not is tempted in 
several ways by the offer of wealth and power before the 
"truth is made known to him. But it is not merely a spirit of 
self-abnegation that is presupposed by Upanishadic teaching; 
equal emphasis is laid in it on what is described as social 
morality. Thus in another Upanishad, Prajapati, who is an 
ethical authority, as we know, enjoins the practice not only 
of self-denial but also of generosity and compassion The 
Upanishads describe Brahman itself as without evil — a de- 
scription whose implication is that he who desires to attain 
Brahma-hood should strive to free higi^eU from all forms 
of evil. As Max Muller says,* goodness aiiiT virtue are “a 
sine qua non for the attainment df the highest knowledge 
which brings the soul back to its source and to its home and 
restores it to its true nature.” The culminat ion of this ethical 
t raining is symholiz.pd in formal renunciation or saiffinydsa . 
which finds a prominent place in the Upanishai^. It ,is the 
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ascetic {mntU), as distinguished from the activistic {pravrtti) 
way of life taught in the Brahmanas — a distinction to which 
we shall refer at some length in the next chapter. 

To restate briefly the entire course of disciphne' The ne ces- 
sary pre-condition for starting o n the course of Vedantic 
life is detachment. In other words, no one that has not under- 
^ne a course ot ethical trailing calculated to kill aU egoistic 
impulses is qualified for a serious study of the Upanishads. 
When this prehminary qualificati on is acquired, there is a 
tfiyee-fold training which IS mainly intellectual ' (^^^deaming 
the ultimate truth with the assistance of a teacher (iravana ) , 
^2),.«!flection upon what has been so learnt with a view to 
convince oneself of the certainty or, at least, the probability 
of it ( manana) and (3) jmeditation which aims at deepening 
and intensifying that conviction until it effectively uproots aU 
beliefs that are inconsistent with it ( dhvdna). 

The goal of fife, as already indicated, is the attainment of 
realease [moks a] fr om the empirical state of samsdra or the 
recurrent round birth and death. It is becoming Brahman 
or, what comes to the same thing,~tjie realization ot one s 
o wn true nature in accordance with the double view of the 
ultimate reality found m the Upanishads, this is conceived in 
two ways It is a condition, according to some hke Sariikara, 
in which the self remains by itself— partless and peaceful; 
and, according to others hke Bhartiprapanca, it is a condition 
in which only the sense of diversity as ultimate disappears 
and an ah-comprehensive reality is experienced as identical 
with oneself. In either case, it is a state of moral and intellectua l 
perfection, transcending the distinctions we commonly mak e 
between the self and the not-self, and between good and 
evil That this goa l i s achievable in the present life seems to 
b e the teaching of the Upanishads, taken as a whole. It is 
known as nvanmukii or “hberation while stiU ahve." "When 
a ll desires lodged in,, the heart disappear,” .says the Katha 
Upanishad, “then man Tjecofaies immortal and (even) here 
attains Brahman. ” Here, for instance, is a distinct mentfon of 
it. In the condition of jlvanmuhti, the diversity of the world — 
even according to those who believe it to be false — does not 
cease to appear, but the behef in its ultimacy is once for all 
destroyed. Vhis conception of release marks a great advance 
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on the earlier Vedic belief that the final ideal of man can be 
attained Only hereafter Socrates is stated to have brou ght 
philosophy down from heaven to earth, the seers of theTJpa ? 
l iishads. we may sav. discovered that heaven itself is on the 
earth, could one but realize it. When in the end a person tha d 
has reached this stafrp. j;; dissociated from his physical accom - 
paniments. he becomes Brahman itself. That is final release 
i videha-muk bXr. 

We have so far restricted our attention to persons who 
succeed in killing every passion and acquire complete enlighten- 
ment in this life. But their number must necessarily be very 
small. Of the others, who form the large majority, tte Upani- 
sha ds may be said to make two broad divis ions — those that 
pursue the right path of life, though^hey are not able to acquire 
full enlightenment in this life, and those that yield to natural 
impulses, because they lack self-control. The former, the second 
best, progress from one state of existence to a higher without 
returning to the world of mortals, until at last they find release 
from the cycle of births and deaths. This progressive reahzation 
{kr£,ma-mukti) of the ideal of life is what some Vedantins 
consider to be the sole form of release taught in the Upanishads. 
It corresponds to the eschatological view of the goal of man, 
as it was understood in the earlier stages of the Vedic period 
Only the result is conceived here as absolute liberation from 
the conditions of worldly existence, and not as a sublimated 
life of ]oy in the world of gods The latter class of people, on 
the other hand, viz the self-indulgent who fail to bridle their 
desires, are bom again and again, their condition in any par- 
ticular life being determined by ‘‘the nature of their deeds 
and the nature of their thoughts”^® m the past. The belief in 
the karma doctrme implied here forms a characteristic feature 
of Upanishadic teaching. But it will be convement to defer 
its consideration to the next chapter. It is eno ugh for the 
present to refer to the clear enunciation m the Upamshads of 
t he moral law underlying the belief , viz. that “good deeds 
lead te good : and evil deeds, to evi l."^° 

'^'1 here is one other point to which a brief reference is necessary, 
before we close this section, viz the place of theism in the 
Upanishads. We have already sketched its growth to the 
close of the Brahmana period In tracing the subsequent 
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history of it in the next chapter, we shall mention the place 
which monotheism, strictly so termed, finds in the Upanishads. 
But there is also another .form of it in them, about which a 
few words should now be added. It has not been developed, 
like the conception of Prajapati for instance, from the poly- 
theism of the mantras ; it is directly derived from the Brahman 
-atman conception and, m consonance with it, the supreme 
God is here taken to be immanent in all that consti tutes the 
universe, including gods and mem This fact is indicated by 
the name generally given to it in the Upanishads. viz Isa of~ 
I^vara ("Lord’' ! who lives as the ‘‘mner guide” (antarydmin) 
in all objects in the umverse.*® ISvara, in this sense, is only 
the persomned torm ot Brahman. The term does not according- 
ly signify a creator other than the created, as God is conceived 
m monotheism, but a principle which is eventually one with 
it. To express the same m the terminology of later Vedanta, 
God as conceived here is the material as well as the efficient 
cause of the universe. This personified conception of Brahman, 
as may be expected, often passes insensibly into that of the 
Absolute in the teaching of the Upanishads. 
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Chapter Two 

TRANSITION TO THE SYSTEMS 

* 

W E have very briefly treated of Vedic religion and philo- 
sophy and have now to deal, in somewhat greater detail, 
with the several systems of Indian thought. But these systems 
do not appear immediately after the close of the Vedic period , 
they do so considerably later, although the exact duration of 
the interval cannot be determined. 5t used to be thought, tiU 
some years ago, that n one of the systems was much older than 
the Christiari era. The present tendency is to assign them an 
earlier date;^ but, even thus, there is a couple of centuries 
separating the Vedic period from what may be descnbed_^ 
" the period of the systems. Indian thought made rapid strides 
in this interval which, we may observe in passing, was one of 
great intellectual stir not only in this country but also else- 
where as, for example, in Greece. In this period, it was not 
merely the different currents of Vedic thought, mentioned in 
the'previous chapter, that flounshed, new and very important 
schools of religion and philosophy also definitely emerged then. 
Naturally the systems which we are to consider presuppose 
all these developments, and it is therefore necessary to indicate 
their general character before proceeding further. 


I 

We shall begin by tracing the further history of the different 
currents of Vedic thought; but we shall not separate momsm ' 
from monotheism in doing so, for, as aJready observed (p. i6), 
they are mixed up with each other so much that it is often 
rather hard to differentiate between them. It will suffice to 
remark that, so far as monism is concerned, both the views of 
the Absolute noted before (p. 22 ) are found in early post- 
Vedic* literature. In the Gita, for example, which l^longs to 
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this period, the ultimate reality is described in some places as 
pervading all things that exist, but in others, it is stated to 
stand aloof, unattached really to any of them. T he chief 
sources of information for us here ar e^l the Kalpa Sutras, a 
class of treatises consisting generally of short aphorisms, in 
which IS systematized the teaching of the Veda on its ritua listlc~ 
side, (2) the well-known epic 6f the Mahabharata whicHTis a 
veritabk s torehouse of human wisdom, an d (.^T some of the 
“later” or "minor” Upanishads , as they are now called m 
contrast to tho se that form genuine parts of the Veda. In 
utilizing the last two of these sgprces, we shouS be much on 
our guard, because large portions of them belong to an age 
later than the one with which we are now concerned. They 
contain new material along with the old, and there is a good 
deal of difficulty in distinguishing between them. Consequently 
our statements in matters of detail, so far es they are based 
on these two sources, must be more or less in the nature of 
conjectures. But the general trend of thought in them is fairly 
certain. » 

(i) Monotheism. The impersonal form Bf theism, to which 
we alluded in the previous chapter (p. 15), continues in the 
Post-Vedic period also. We have seen that Prajapati, the 
chief god of the Brahmanas, came in later times to be regard^ 
as a secondary deity under the designation of Brahma (masc ) 
The intrmsic identity between the two conceptions explains 
the fact that Brahma also is^ sometimes represented as the 
supreme God in early literature# That is the case, for example, 
in the Mahabharata. But such representations of him occur, 
significantly enough, mostly m those portions of the epic 
which are the earliest among its theistic sections,, implying 
that his supremacy, on^ recognized, waned g^dually.jJ|fe 
place is, in course of time, taken by two othei4.deities^wm. 
Siva and Vi^nu; and in the epic, on the whole, Tt is they that' 
are prominent. _ ' ^ .j 

vE^e gods are older ^than Prajapati , but, to speak generaU}^, 
they occupied in the beginning no very important 'positioh 
(p. fij.Their conception^ditiwever, ^ personal, *and tliispersonal 
character becomes more and more pronounced , as they gain 
in prominence, so that they fin^Uy^come to represent a con- 
cepBon e-f the supreme godhead similar to of Varuna 
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(p. 12 ) in the early mantras The history of this personal theism, 
subsequent to the decline of Varuna worship, is lost; but we 
may conclude from the fact of its continuance later that it 
could not have wholly disappeared then. It should have re- 
mained mostly a belief of the common people, as theism in 
general still continues to be, and it was probably under the 
influence of that belief that these tyro deities came to be com- 
ple tely personified In their fully developed iorm7 Toth ^iva 
and Visnu are described as gods among the g.oAs~{deva-<ieva) . 
or gods above the gods {devadhideva); and each has a per- 
sonality so clearly outlined that i t is impossible for eit her 
t o be identified with the other . This distinctness explains, at 
leait in part, the generally sectarian character of theism m 
the present period.^ 

Satvism' This is the creed in which ^iva is conceived as the 
supreme God. T he beginmngs of the conception can be traced 
tack to the early hymqs, where we find Rudra as the personi- 
fication of the destructive powers of nature as exemphfied, for 
instance, m storms and lightning. Indeed, the name Rudra 
literally means “howler.” The hymns devoted to him in the 
Rigveda are only a very few, but some of the features, predom- 
mantly associated with 5iva in later times, are already found 
mentioned m them, such as his dweUmg in the mountains, his 
having braided hair and his wearing a hide In later stages, he 
comes to be represented as the patron as well as the pattern of 
ascetics. On account of his generally terrific character, he was 
invoked in those early times in order that he might become 
auspicious or hva. This name of “Siva” becomes his d istinctive 
designatio n m the later portions of the Veda . He also comes 
there to be described as the great God ( mahMevg^. In the 
Svetaivatafa Upanishad (in which the conception blends now 
and then with that of the Absolute), he holds the ^ame con- 
spicuous position and is declared to be knowable through 
loving devotion {bhakii). Th e Upanishad also states thab-diyme 
CTa ce ih rasada) is needed” for salvatiom It thus explicitly 
intro duces ^ a characteristic tenet of JTpersonal tljeis m, viz , 
t he grace ori Gbd-and its necessary counterpart.~viz! man’s 
devotion to him. 

These features of the creed appear more prominently in 
later literature as, for example, in the sections of th® Mahabha- 
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rata glorifying Siva. Images of this God and of the emblems 
of his divinity are found among the relics of Mohenjo-Daro 
(p. 9), but the precise relation between the creed to which it 
points and the Vedic faith in Rudra-Siva is not yet known. 
Here is one point on which the unravelling of the true nature 
of the Indus valley civihzation, as it is now styled, is hkely to 
throw fresh light. It is, however, clear that there is a certain 
blending of antithetical features in this conception; and it 
may m part be ahen in its nature, the alien features being 
later assimilated to the Aryan conception. There are various 
indications pointmg to its mixed character. The story, narrated 
in more than one old work, of Daksa’s sacrifice whereto Siva 
was not invited as being a “low god” is one of them Another 
indication is that Siva worship is largely based upon Agamas 
(literally "tradition”) which are not, according to some thinkers 
like Saihkara, entirely in agreement with the teaching of 
revelation or the Vedas ^ 

Vaismvism. This is the creed m which Vispu is worshipped 
as the supreme God. As already stated, Visnu also is a Vedic 
deity. ■ He is represented in the mantras as one of the solar 
deities and. as_such. is associated with light and life . His 
essential feature, as depicted in the hymns, is his taking three 
strides {tri-vtkrama) which in all probability refer to the rising, 
culmination, and settmg of the sun. It was this worship of 
the sun, “the swift-moviiig luminary,” that gradually trans- 
formed itself into the worship of Visnu ("the pervading”) 
as the supreme God. He had already attained supremacy in 
the time of the Brahmanas; and in one of the older Upanishads, 
the goal of human hfe is represented, as reaching the supreme 
abode of Visnu.® There was also an allied conception, that of 
Narayana, whose origin may be traced in the Rigveda/ and 
which appears in a weU-developed form, in the Brahmanas. 
The name signifies "the abode or resting place of men” of, 
more generally, "the goal of aU beings.” One of the Brahmanas 
states that Narayana placed hims& in all the world ^d in 
all the gods, and that they were all placed in him. In k relatively 
later Upanishad, the Mahanarayana, in which this God occupies 
the position which ^iva does in the Sveta^vatara Upanishad, 
his cosmic character is thus described “Whatever in this 
umverse iS seen or heard, pervadmg all that— both inside 
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and outside — Narayana stands."® He is called in the epic 
"the son of dharma,” implying that the conception is not 
cosmic alone, but also pre-eminently ethical in its character. 

There is a third element also which goes to forin, Vaisnavism, 
as prevalent in this period; but, unlike the other two, it is 
derived from a non-Vedic, though not a non-Aryan, source. 
Some time before Buddha and Mahavira. the last prophet of 
Jainism, there s eems to have arisen in the North-West of India 
a rehgious reformer Sri Krishna, son of Vasudeva, who preached 
a theistic faith. The supreme God a s conceived in it, who w^ 
termed "Bhagavan" ("the worshipful"), was of the Va nina 
t ype — a God equaUv exalted morally and otherwise also equa l- 
l y worthy of worshi p. It soon assui^ed a sectarian complexion 
i n the form of Bhagavata_r^gira: and one stage of it is 
found taught in the famous Bhagavadgita, so far as it is theistic 
— a work to which we have already alluded, and to the im- 
portance of whose practical teaching we shall refer later. It 
was largely prevalent when Megasthenes visited India, so that 
the religion musf have originated some considerable time 
before. This 'monotheistic creed came, in course of time, to be 
combined with the Vedic cult of Visnu-Narayana; and it 
was this combination that chiefly contributed to make the God 
of Vaisnavism even more personal than that of Samsm. 
Somewhat later Krishna, the prophet of the Bhagavata 
religion, ~was ^deified and identified with~VisniT]Slar av;ina a s 
an incarnation of him. 

Thus alto get her three streams of thought mingle to form , 
Vaisnavism ." Like Saivism, it also contains elements drawn 
from sources other than the Veda, and the form of worshipping 
the supreme, which it commends, is for the most part based on 
Agamas. There are certain special features characterizing this 
creed : To begin with, it is, as just pointed out, more rigorously 
Tnbiibtheistic than Saivism, which sometimes shows an imper- 
sonal,phase. A second feature is that Visnu assumes different 
forms or incarnations called avatars. The word avatdra means 
^descent," and signifies that God brings himself down in 
order to present to us a higher ideal of fife, and thereby to 
emit us to him. Accordmg to Hinduism generally, progress m 
the world is not continuous. Things grow worse and worse at 
times, when God "intervenes catastrophically to inaugurate a 
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reign of justice and happiness.”’ This theory of avatars helps 
what has all' along been a noteworthy feature of Hinduism, 
viz. its absorption of other creeds into itself by explaining the 
gods worshijjped in them as but manifestations of the one 
supreme Being. "Those that worship other gods,” says Sri 
Krishna in the Gita, "they also worship me, though but 
imperfectly.”® It does not ithus extirpate those creeds, but 
re-interprets them and utilizes whatever elements of truth they 
may contain. It was through such re-interpretation, for ex- 
ample, that the worship of Sri Krishna himself was assimilated 
to the Vaisnava creed, and that stiU later a place was found 
for Buddha among the ten principal incarnations of Visnu. 
Yet another characteristic of Vaisnavism is the great emphasis 
it lays on loving devotion ^hakh) as a means to redemption — 
a feature which we have already noticed in the case of Saivism 
The religion also discarded animal sacrifices, evincing thereby 
its antagonism to what was, at the time, a conspicuous feature 
of Vedic religion A section of the Mahabharata, speaking of 
the glory of Vaisnavism, refers to the performance of a "horse- 
sacrifice” m which no animal was kiUed. 

A special mark of monotheistic behef, whether Saivism or 
Vaisnavism, is the distinction it makes between God, the 
individual soul, and the world of which he is the author. The 
soul IS usually conceived as eternal, but as entirely dependent 
upon God; and it therefore becomes the first duty of man to 
make himself, a conscious and willing instrument in the fulfil- 
ment of his purpose. What the conception of the goal of life 
according to early Indian theism is cannot be defimtely stated, 
for it is presented in diverse forms. Generally speaking, it may 
be taken as reaching the presence of God or becoming godlike.® 
The predominant means of achieving this end is, besides good 
conduct (caryd), loving devotion {bhakti) to God, such as will 
win his grace (prasada ) — a means whose potency, as the reader 
wiU recall (p. 13), is recogra'zed even in the oldest portions of 
the Veda. 

(z) Ritualism: The,, ritualistic spirit, which is so prominent 
a feature of later Vedic thought, is further developed in the 
post- Vedic period as shown by the Kalpa Sutras whose aim, 
as already observed, is the systematisation of ceremonial. 
There are ^ree classes of them One of them consisting of verv 
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voluminous works, is taken up with the description of the 
elaborate rites which mark the chief subject-matter of the 
Brahmanas. Another is concerned with the many simpler 
domestic rites connected with events hke marriage and birth 
of children We have little to do with either of these varieties 
of works here, since their chief interest is m ceremonial, and 
we shall not therefore dwell on them further It is the remai nin g 
class of these Sutras that are of iiftportance to us, though even 
they are so only indirectly. Their aim is to regulate the conduct 
of the individual by requiring him to perform certain duties 
and thus fit him for the ritualistic life which, in accordance 
with a principle recognised from very early times but now 
become more articulate, will be fruitful only in the case of 
those that are morally pure. "Tho Vedas do not cleanse the 
ethically unworthy,”^® says one of these Sutras, and the 
Mahabharata repeats the same idea when it declares that they 
“do not save him who is a hypocrite ” They are. called Dharma 
Sutras, because their aim is to lay down the standard of dharma, 
^bse meaning we may now proceed to consider. 

T he word dharma is of great importance in the history of 
Indian thought, but unfortunately it is not easy to define its 
meaning, ^iterahy it means “what holds together. and 
signifies that it is the basis ot all order, w'hether social or moral 
Tt is thus alhed. in its ethical aspect, to rta. In fact, thlTcon- 
ception, as stated before (p. 13), virtually replaces the other m 
the present period. It is sometimes used as a purely moral 
concept, and stands for right or virtuous conduct which leads 
to some form of good as its result. But its more usual meaning 
is rehgious merit which, operating in some unseen {adrsta) way 
as it IS supposed, secures good to a person in the future, either 
here or elsewhere. Thus the performance of certain 'sacrifices 
is believed to lead the agent to heaven after the present life, 
and of certain others to secure for him wealth, children and 
the hke in this very hfe. Even when the conception of dharma 
Is thiiT predominantly ritualistic it does not cease to have an 
ethical significance in conformity with the principle just re- 
ferred to; and it is that significance or the ideal of moral purity 
which these treatises formulate that chiefly counts for us here, 
although that ideal may not have been laid down m them as 
ultimate but only as a means to success in ritualistic hfe. 
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It is not possible to enter here into the details of the obligatory 
duties prescribed in the Dhaima Sutras, We may only note in 
general that they conduce to the cultivation of what are known 
as self-regarding virtues as well as to the fulfilment of social 
obligations. This will he clear, if we refer to two of the main 
classes of dharma taught in these treatises:^ 

(i) The first of them are described as "common” or "general” 
{sadharana-dharma). The5^ comprise virtues like self-control, 
kindness and truth-speaking which are equall}?^ obligatory on 
all.^® They are further conceived, where they are altruistic or 
have a bearing on others, not as stopping short at mankind, 
but as including within their scope sub-human beings which 
are regarded as ha\ing rights though no duties 

(ii) In order to understand the nature of the other set of 
dhartnas, we have to remember that the Arv^an society was 
divided, as it still continues to be. into four classes (larMos) 
which are w'ell known, and that the life of the indi\idual 
belonging to the higher three among them was similajlv 
idivided into four stages {diramas) . T he four stages or orders of 
iife ar edbose of the religious student (brakmacdrin) who learns 
the Veda leading a severely austere life, the householder 
ierhastha) who offers sacrifices to the gods and performs other 
duties like alms-gi\ing, the anchorite {vdnai>rastha ] who 
retires to the forest and there lives the life of the hermit, and 
the w'andering mendicant [ samnydsin) who, abandoning all 
worldly or selfish concerns, devotes himself to meditation on 
the ultimate reality. Each class and e ach stage has its own 
s pecific duties to perform, s o that it is wrong to think that 
those who don the mendicant’s garb have no obfigations to 
discharge. Their entry into that order signifies only the giving 
up of ritualistic life, associated with the householder in par- 
ticular. It does not mean that they grow indifferent to the wel- 
fare of others. These duties, w'hich are appropriate to the 
several classes of society and the stages of life, are described as 
’'^specific” ( var‘^tdiratna-dharma s\. Though, unlike the deeds of 
the first type, they are relative in their conception, they re- 
semble them in that they are equally obligatory; only w'hile 
the former are binding on all, irrespective of age or rank, the 
latter are so on particular classes or groups only Many of 
themjare qf a rehgious character, but even they conduce to the 
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cultivation of pnvate virtues like self-restraint and the ad- 
vancement of the common good, including in the long run the 
well-being of the agent also. It will suffice to cite, in illustration 
of tMs, w hat are called the five “great sacrifices’' (mahdyajna ) 
which every householder is expected to perform daily:_They are 
studying th e Veda , s acrificing t o the godSj h onourin g guests, 
pres enting oblations to ancestors , and offering foo d t o bird s, etc. 

The^usual vi m set forth in thesfe Sutras is that the discipline 
of the four stages is to be gone through in order. That is, they 
c ombine the training of active so cial hfe (pravrtti) with that 
o f renunciation jnivrtti). It is the same a s the c ourse of life 
g enerally commended in the Upamshads. for there also samn ydsa 
(p. 27), be cause it marks the culmination of ethical discipline , 
presupposes the training of the othjr stages of hfe, particularly 
that of the householder. We know, for example, that the grea t 
, Upamshadic teache r. Yajnavalkya, had been a householder 
for long before he renoimced the world. But in the Dharma 
Sutras there are also references to a view which denounces 
samnyasa}^ That accords better with the spirit of ritualism 
and represents, m all probability, the original Vedic view which 
held out "the attainment of heavenly happiness as the final 
goal of life (p. 13). But, taken as a whole, these Sutras seem 
to represent a synthesis of ritualism with the Upanishadic 
view of liberation, such as we mentioned in the previous chapter 
(p. 18)., Thus we find one of them holding up self-realization 
(dtma-ldbha) as the goal of man, and another putting forward 
the view that the development of one’s spiritual nature, if 
it became a question of choice, should be preferred to ceremonial 
sanctification.^® The ultimate goal to be reached by this training 
is described as the "world of Brahma” {Brahtna-loka) — -a goal 
which is much like' the progressive realization ot the ideal 
{krama-muktt] as set forth m the Upanishads (p. 29) . 


II 

We have hitherto occupied ourselves entirely with the 
teaching of the Veda or of works ancillary to it. But there was 
in the period another t5q)e of teaching also which, m its origin 
a,s well as in its general spirit, was quite different,^ It appears 
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in more than one form , but in all, it exhibits a striking feature 
of antagonism to the Veda. There is, of course, an element of 
opposition within the Vedic teaching itself as pointed out 
already (p i 8 ), viz that between the Brahmanas and the 
Upamshads ' but it was somehow overcome in the course of 
time The opposition to which we are now referring is of a 
more radical kind It is such as was never composed m the long 
history of Indian thought, and has persisted in some form even 
to this day. This teachmg does not take its rise in the post- Vedic 
period but is older, for we find distinct, though but occasional, 
allusions to it m all the important stages of Vedic literature 
We referred to one such instance (p.22) in explaining the 
Upanishadic conception of reality — a nihilistic view, main- 
taimng that there is no poeitive source to which the world of 
experience can be traced. But this teaching appears there only 
indirectly, that is, as one which Vedic thinkers felt it necessary 
to repudiate. There is no direct record of it, which has come 
down to us in any of its forms from that early period , and we 
cannot therefore say what degree of development the teaching 
had reached then or what the precise extent of its influence 
was. 

As regards its origin, it may in some manner have to be 
connected with the thoughts and beliefs that prevailed m the 
country when the Aryans first occupied it; or it may only be 
the result of a deeper split among the thinking sections of the 
Aryans themselves, which did not lend itself to be reconciled 
easily. To judge from the fact that the followers of this hetero- 
dox teaching also were generally Aryans, the latter explan- 
ation seems more probable, although the earlier thought of 
the land might also have considerably influenced it. But what- 
ever its origin, it begins to play an important part from about 
the beginning of the post-Vedic period. It has greatly helped 
the progress of Indian thought as a whole, opposition m- 
stiUing strength into the exponents of both sets of doctrmes. 
While Vedic thought points to the North and the West as i ts 
home, this non-Vedic thought indic ates the East as its maiiT" 
stronghold. We may note, by the way, that the centre of ' 
political interest m this period, as shown by history, also 
shifts in the same direction 

T^is curjjent of thought also shows three chief varieties in 
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t he present penod. The first of them we may describe as 
nat uralism- isvabhdva-vMa) ; and the ot her two are represented 
by the w'^known creeds o f Jainism and Buddhism, of which 
one has all along remained confined to India and the other 
has become a world religion Each of the latter has its own 
literature, though neither goes back to the period when its 
first great exponents spoke in human voice. The earliest part 
of this literature is some centuries* later; but we may be sure 
that much of the tradition which they enshrine reaches back 
to that age. A pecuhanty of these literatures is tha t they 
are not in Sanskrit but in Prakrit, the language commonly 
spoken at the time, showing that the movements in question 
were popular rather than priestly in their character. As for 
naturalism, there is no such literatur^ e. only stray references to 
it are found m the writings of both orthodox and heterodox 
schools. Th e best source of our information he re is the 
Mahabhmata, w hich often, though but incidentally, refers to 
ft. As, however, the information we can gather about the 
details of this doctrine is extremely meagre, we shall postpone 
what we have to say about it to the next chapter. The other 
two doctrines had developed considerably by the time the 
systems arose. But for convemence of treatment, we shall 
postpone the consideration of their early teaching also to the 
same chapter, where we have to deal with them in their sys- 
tematized form. 


Ill 

Even from the brief account of Indian thought which we 
have given, it is clear that a great mass of philosophical material 
had accumulated by about the third or fourth ce ntury b.c. 
It was" the inherent heterogeneity of this material that ledTto 
its systematization; but the details relating to its early stages 
are lost, probably beyond all recovery. The primary snnrces 
of information ior us as regards the resulting systems of 
t hought are what have come down to us generally^ under th e 
name of "Sutras .” Each of the orthodox systems has its own 
Sutra, excepting only one, viz. theSankhy a. Even that system 
is now found explained in a Sutra , but there is convincing 
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evidence to show that it is quite late. The heterodox or non- 
Vedic systems also have primary authorities of more or less 
the same character. The object of these treatises, whether 
they be of the one class or of the other, is twofold — to con- 
solidate the teaching of the particular school to which they 
belong, and to criticize others where they diverge from it 
Hence they contain cross references to one another, and 
therefore seem to be all contemporaneous. But it is most im- 
probable that they were so, and we have to explain the mutual 
internal references as often due to later interpolations. The 
works consist of aphorisms '{sutyd), which are so laconic that 
they are hardly intelligible without the aid of commentaries. 
We have such commentaries on Overy Sutra ; and the commen- 
taries themselves have, i^ their turn, been commented upon 
The hterature of a system consists of its own Sutra with co m- 
mentaries and super-commentaries upon it, as also~of certain 
inde pendent treatises which expound the doctrine 

as a whole with a view to aid begiimers, or discuss one or 
more aspects of it from the standpoint of the advanced student. 

The chief sign of the systematization of earlier thought 
about this time is seen m the attention that comes to be con- 
sciously paid to the nature and function of knowledge or to 
the problems of what and how we know. T o express the same 
in Indian terminology, a common feature of all the sys tems 
i s that they involve, if they do not actually start with, an 
.^-i nvestigation of p ramdnas, that is, the proximate mea ns, as 
* t hey are defined, to valid knowledge or Prama . They are 
usually regarded as a help not only in acquiring new knowledge, 
but also in verifying what is already known, so that logic, as 
conceived in India, is a science both of proof and of discovery. 
A framdna, like perce ption, may reveal the exist ence and 
nature of things no t hitherto know n It may also be~the means 
of verification, as when an object apprehended by the organ o f 
sigh t is tested by means of touch, or when a doubi arising in 
re spect of something inferred is cleared by actual observation . 
There is much divergence of opinion among Indian thinkers 
concerning details relating to the scope and nature of pramdnas, 
and we shall refer to some of them in dealing with the several 
systems. The number of ■bramdnas also is a topic on which 
wide differences of view exist among the schools I n fact, on e 
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of the commonest, though somewhat mechanical, classifi - 
c ations of the schools is according to the number of -pramdna s 
they accept, r anging from one to as many as six or even mor e. 
Most Indian logicians, however^.agree in accepting three o f 
them — perception {pratyaksa), inference [anumanay^xyd. verbal 
testi mony (sa^da). We shall say a few words here about the 
last of them, whose inclusion among the pramdnas is a striking 
feature of Indian logic. “ 

We must first d istinguish here between two aspects of iabd a 
which may confound the beginner. When a sentence is uttered, 
there is, to begin with, a certain impression produced on our 
mind through the auditory channel. This is a case of perception, 
ahd the objects apprehended are sounds occurring in a certain 
order. Verbal testimony, as a prai^dna, does not of course 
mean this There is another, the interpretative or semantic 
aspect of sentences; and it is that with which sabda, as we 
are now dealing with it, is concerned. The utility of this means 
of knowledge in life cannot be exaggerated O f the numerou s 
facts which a man needs to know, it is only a small fraction 
t hat he can learn tor himself, and lor the rest he has t6~depen d 
e ntirely upon the testimony of others which comes to him 
t hrough their words — ^whethir spoken or written, it does not 
matter. The value of testimony as a means of communicating 
information to others or of enriching our own experience may 
therefore be admitted readily. But it may be questioned 
whether so much is sufficient to constitute it into an inde- 
pendent pramdna. The dispute is thus solely about the logical 
status of verbal testimony, and not about its usefulness. 

Some Indian logicians believe in' the legitimacy of o nly 
p erception and inference, and repudiate testimony as a separat e 
means of proof o r channel of new knowledge. The latter, 
according to them, wiU be valid only when it is based directly 
or indirectly on those two pramdnas or on experience as 
commonly understood. Their view may thus be described 
as empiricism. This type of Indian thought is best repre - 
s ented by naturalism {svabhdva-vdda) to which we have 
made a passing reference, and whose general epistemological 
view we shall explain m the next chapter. This position is 
accepted by the other schools also, in- so far as statemen ts of 
o rdinary men are r nne^.rned ^p a uru seya). But to suppose, as 
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empiricists do, that the senses and reason are the only sources 
of knowledge is, according to those schools, to restrict the 
realm of reality too much. Though the human mind may not 
be definitely aware of what is beyond perception and reasoning, 
they say, it is not altogether unconscious of it. The very state- 
ment that common experience exhausts reality implies, by 
placing a limit on it, that the mind has travelled beyond that 
limit. Our reach exceeds bur grasp. But it would obviously 
be futile to postulate such a transcendental realm as merely 
an unknowable something. There is also need for an appro- 
priate pramdna whereby we may know it or, at least, those 
aspects of it which are of sigmficance to us It is on such a 
consideration that verbal testimony has been accepted as a 
separate in Indian philosophy. J aimini, for instance. 

points out that the Veda is the source of our knowledge just 
where~perception and inference fail to be of assistance to us.^’ 
Without entering into details, we may state that the chief 
fu nction of verbal testimony in this sense is explained as the 
communication to us of a knowledge of the two higher ideals 
of dharma and moksa and of the proper means to their realis- 

ation.^8 _ 

This pramdif^a goes back, according to some, to the intuitive 
vision of a saint (yogin), and the channel through which the 
knowledge intuited by him flows to us is spoken of as smrtt 
or “(mere) tradition,’’^* We may take as a good example of it 
Jainism, which traces its truths to the insight of great prophets 
like Mahavira . For a knowledge of the world which transcends 
common experience, we depend according to this view entirely 
upon the authority of individual insight. In this appeal to the 
experience of an individual, others see a risk for, in their view, 
nobody's private insight can cany with it the guarantee of its 
own vahdity. As Kumdrila. a well-known leader of orthodox 
t hought, h as remarked in discussing a related topic, a "vision" 
Jhat has unfolded itself to but one single person may after all 
be ah illusion. This is not to impugn the good faith of the 
saint; it only means that the excellence of the character of a 
teacher is no guarantee of the truth of his teaching. To avoid 
this possible defect of subjectivitv orthodox thinkers postulate 
m the place of testimony, based upon the intuition of a single 
sage, another, viz. iruti or “revelation” — otherwise known as 
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the Veda which, it is claimed , will not mislead us since it has 
emanated Irom God or is supernatural in some other sense. 
A s commonly explained, the sruti is tradition which is looked 
upo n as immemorial (sandtana) in its character because its 
ongm cannot be traced to any mortal being There is the 
implication here, as contrasted with the previous view, that 
the realm of transcendental being k not directly accessible to 
the mind of man, however gifted morally and intellectually 
he may be. 

But, theological considerations apart, it should be admitted 
that the truths for which the Veda stands, whether or not it is 
now possible to ascribe them to specific thinkers, should even- 
tually be traced to some human source, and the fact seems to 
be implied in the description of th^se truths as having been 
seen by inspired sages (ms) of old. If it be so, the Veda also must 
be reckoned as commumcating to us the results intuited by 
ancient sages. But there is a very important difference, as 
may be gathered from a condition which is sometimes laid 
down as essential to all “revealed” teaching, viz. that it should 
have proved acceptable to the best minds {mahajana) of the 
community This may appear to be only a begging of the ques- 
tion at issue, for non-Vedic tradition also claims to have been 
accepted by the best minds of the community. What, however, 

IS meant by this new condition seems to be that, if a doubt 
arises as to the vahdity of the views handed down from the 
past, adherents of the present school appeal, as those of the 
other do not, to a community of minds which they have satis- 
fied. Thus the standard here becomes eventually a society of 
men, and not an individuEil; and, by virtue^of the objective 
status which it thus acquires, its deliverances are taken to 
possess an authority which cannot belong to those of any- '' 
body’s private intuition. Herein may be said to lie the superi- 
ority of srufi to mere smrfy, in the sense given to it above, 
'The Mima msa and the Vedanta are the systems that accept 
“revelation," in this sense, as the means to a knowledge o f 
s upersensuous tnitl i! 

Indian schools of thought are thus broadly divisible, fro m 
this stand point, first into two group s — one, which assumes 
t hat reahty is confined to what is given m common experienc e ~ 
and may therefore be descril^ as positivistic or 'Empirical; 
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and the other , which regards the realm of being as by no 
means exhaustecT by such experience and acknowledges a 
u nique pr amana tor knowing what hes beyond Ihe latter 
^oup isliffain dmsiBTe intotwo classes — one, which belie ves 
that individual insig;ht is ultimately adequate for a know - 
ledge of the transcendental realm: and the other, which 
s eeks the aid of revelaticdi for it . These may together be 
described as intu itionalistic . if we bear in mind the interpreta- 
tion given of revelation above. Both alike mean that ultimate 
philosophic truths are neit her deu ced solely from~postuIH es~ 
of pr emises taken for grant e d, nor logically constructed o n the 
basis of mere co mmon experience, but are di rectly seen. 
'~T he~s^tems as ordinarily reckoned are six, viz. Nyaya , 
Vai^esika , Sahkhya , Yoga , Purva-immariisa , and Uttarami- 
maihsa or Vedanta T hese are often grouped bv twos, taken in 
order, since they are allied to each other . and we shall follow, 
this grouping in our treatment of them. The systems forming 
t he last pair, however, are not so closely a kin in their theoretical 
as pects, at least, according to some: and we shall therefore 
‘t reat of them separately . They are the systems which are dir ect- 
l y based on the Veda. T b ^remaining four d octrines aIs5,~T n 
t heir present form, declare allegiance to the Veda, although 
they put thei r own interpretation upon it : but it is doubtful 
whetheT” they were Vedic from the begmning of their history. 
Having in view this, t heir later feature, they a lso are described as 
or thodox. To these we have to add titree more, viz. MatenaJismT 
(a later phase of naturahsm). J ainism and Buddhism whicb ,' 
as syste ms, explicitly reject the authority of the Vedas and are 
heterodox . W e tehall first consider them briefly under the 
hea d of " "iion-Vedic schoo ls.” But before taking them up, 
it wtU be useful to refer to fwo features which are commo n to 
all of them, Vedic and non- Vedic. excepting only Materiali sm. 

(i) ^Belief in the Karma Doctrine. This belief has, for long, 
had a profound influence on the life of the, Indian people. 
There are two aspects of it which should be clearly distin- 
guished. In the first place, the doctrine extends the principles 
of causation to the sphere of human conduct and teaches 
that, as every event in the physical world is determmed by 
its antecedents, so everjdhing that happens m the moral realm 
s preordained. If all that man does is thus oreordained. it 
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may be asked whether the doctrine does not become fatahstic 
and therefore leave no room to him for the exercise of freedom. 
To answer this question, it is necessary to explain what exactly 
is meant by “freedom." To be controlled by extraneous factors^ 
in what one does is not to be a free agent , but freedom does not 
therefore mean the total absence of determination or mere 
caprice. To act with arbitranly shifting motives would be to 
act from impulse, as many lower animals do. Hence freedom 
should be regarded as consisting not in unrestricted license, 
but in being determined by oneself. When therefore we ask 
whether behef in karma does not result in fatalism, all that we 
mean is whether it does or does not preclude self-determination. 
That it does not is evident, because t he doctrine traces the 
c auses which determi n e an action to the very individual th at 
acts. S ince, however, those causes cannot all be found within 
ihe narrow limits of a single hfe, it postulates the theory of 
samsdra or the continued existence of the self (jiva) in a suc- 
cession of lives Thus the theory of transmigra,tio_nJ s.a^nieces- 
' sary corollary to the doctrine of karma. The fact ot moral 
Consciousness, as stud ents of Western philosophy know, is, 
accor ding to K ant, the guarantee of personal immortali ty. In 
alimil a r way, the law of karma is he re o ur a ssurance of Ae 
t ruth of transmigration. I f we now look at hfe in this new 
perspective, the present conduct of a person and the good or 
evil that follows from it are due to his own actions done in one 
state of existence, if not m another. Destiny, as an old authority 
observes,** thus becomes only another name for deeds done in 
previous births. There being therefore no external Fate 
constraining man to act as he does, he is ffee in the sense 
referred to above; and the doctrine does not therefore lead to 
fatahsm. 

Here, no doubt, a question ivill be asked as to when the 
responsibility for what one does was jfirsf incurred. But such a 
question is really inadmissible, for it takes for granted that 
, there was a time when the self was without any disposition 
.whatsoever. Such a view of the self is an abstraction as mean- 
ingless as that of mere disposition which characterises no one. 
The self, as ordinarily known to us, always means a self with 
a certain stock of dispositions; and thi s fact is indi cated i n 
Indian expositio ns by describing karma as begAiningless 
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{anddi^. It means that no matter how far back we trace the 
history of an individual, we shall never arrive at a stage when 
he was devoid of all character. Thus at aU stages, it is self- 
determination; and the karma doctrine does m no sense 
imply the imposition of any constraint from outside. So deep is 
the conviction of some of the adequacy of karma to account 
for the vicissitudes of life and the diversity of human conditions 
that they see no need, as we shaE point out later, to acknov, - 
ledge the existence of even God, conceived as the creator of the 
world and as its controlling judge. 

Granting that we alone are m the long run accountable for 
whatever happens to us now, it may still be said that we 
are not able to help ourselves in any manner, because we can- 
not alter the course of our past karma which leads to those 
happenings It may be that the constraint is not external; 
but constraint it is, and there can therefore be no freedom of 
action. In meeting this objection, it is necessary to draw 
attention to a point to which we have already made a passing 
reference, viz. the idea of moral retribution underlying the 
karma doctrine (p. 29). Whatever we knowingly do, wiU, sooner 
or later, bring us the result we merit; and there is no way of 
escape from it. What we sow, we must reap. That is, the karma 
doctrin e signifies not merely that the events of our life ar e 
determined by the ir antecedent causes, but also that there is 
absolute justice in the r ewards and punishments that faU to 
our loTin life. TKs is the second aspect of the doctrine to 
which we aUuded earher. The law of karma accordingly is n ot 
a blind mechanical law, but is essentially ethical. It is this 
conviction that there are in reaUty no iniquities in life which 
explains the absence of any feeling of bitterness — ^so apt to 
follow m the wake of pain and sorrow — ^which is noticeable 
even among common people in India when any misfortune 
befalls them. They blame neither God nor their neighbour, 
. but only themselves for it. In fact, this frEime of mind, which 
belief in the karma doctrine produces, is one of the most whole- 
some among its consequences. Deussen refers thus to the case 
of a blind person whom he met once durmg his Indian tour: 
‘ ‘Not knowing that he had been blind from birth, I sympathized 
with him and asked by what unfortunate accident the loss 
of sight had come upon him Immediately and without showing 
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any sign of bitterness, the answer was ready to his hps, ‘By 
some crime committed in a former birth’/'^s * 

The implication of this idea of retribution is that the karma 
doctrine is grounded in a moral view of the universe, and 
t hat it therefore commits man to the obhgations of a truly 
moral life. It points to the truth that there is an ideal of hf e 
which it is th e fi rst duty of man, as a thinking and self-conscio us 
b eing, to sedulously pursue. In other words, the doctrine pre- 
supposes the possibility of moral growth; and the rewards and 
punishments, which it signifies, are not therefore ends -in them- 
selves but only the means to bring about such growth. They 
are thus really more than retributive , t hey also constitute a 
disci phne of natural consequences to educate man morally . 
ITI^ the conclusion to be drawn from it is that freedom to 
choose between alternative ways of* acting is not merely com- 
patible with, but IS actually demanded by, the law of karma. 
If man were only a creature of his congenital impulses — al- 
together powerless to rise above them, it would be poor comfort 
for him to know that he was not the victim of any alien Fate. 

This does not, however, mean that he can avoid the conse- 
quences of his past karma. His life, in that respect, is character- 
ized by the strict^ necessity; and he has to accept all the 
unpleasant experiences of hfe aswilHngly as he does the pleasant. 
They are predestined results from which he can never free 
himself. The Mahabharata says that the consequences of what 
a man does will seek him out later “as surely as a calf does its 
another in a herd of cows.” So far, karma does imply necessity. • 
But, as stated above, it implies freedom also, viz. in the matter 
of ethical advance. There is no contradiction in thus pointing 
to both freedom and necessity as the implications of the doc- 
trine, for they refer to different aspects of karma. Every deed 
that we do leads to a double result. It not only produces what 
may be termed its direct result (phala ) — the pain or pleasure 
following from it according to the nature of the deed done; 
•it also establishes in us a tendency (samskdra) to repeat the 
same deed in the future. The ‘necessity involved in the karm a 
d octrine is only in so far as the former of these results, viz , 
t he pain or the pleasure, is concerned . As regards the latter, 
viz. the tendencies, they are entirely under our control, and 
our moral progress depends wholly upon the success with which 
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we direct and regulate them, as they tend to express themselves 
m action. Nor does this double significance of karma lead to 
any bifurcation of hfe’s interests or conflict in its purposes, 
for the ethical advance is what is intended to be made the sole 
aim of all activities. That, for example, is the exphcit teaching 
of the Gita as we shall soon see. By thus adopting the better- 
ment of one’s moral nature as the goal of aU endeavour, one 
may grow indiflerent to what happens in the present as the 
inevitable result of past karma. 

y/ly) Ideal of Moksa. The other important poin t of agreem ent 
among the various sch ools is the recogmtira of hberation or 
release (moksa) from the cycle of reb irths as th e h^hest of 
hi^an ends or v^u^_ TEeTndians generally speak of four 
values — artha , k dma, dhar ma and wo^g.~ OrTKese7The~ first 
two, which respectively mean “wealth” and “pleasure”, are 
secular or purely worldly values. The other two, whose general 
meaning has already been indicated, may, in contrast, be 
described as spiritual. Philosophy is con cerned o nly with the 
l^;^er, but t his does not mean that it discards the other two. 
It does acknowledge them also, but only in so far as they help, 
or are instrumental to, dharma or moksa. Owing to this judgment 
of preference which it implies, philosopl^, as conceived m 
India, may be descnb ed as essentialTy'a criticism ^f_y^ues. 
Indeed, its final aim is to determine what the ultimate value is, 
and to pomt out how is can be reahzed. In earher tunes, the 
first of the two spmtual values, viz dharma, alone seems to 
have been recogmzed. That, for instance, is the conclusion to 
be drawn from the original rituahstic teaching of the Brah- 
manas, and there are still to be found some passages in old 
works which indicate that belief in the ideal of moksa was not 
accepted by all.^* But this view has for long been superseded; 
and moksa has come to be acknowledged as the highest of 
human values by all the doctrines, so that all of them are 
now doctrmes of salvation . The prominence which moksa 
attained gradually does not' mean that the ideal of dharma is 
abandoned. It only becomes subordinated, in that the ethical 
discipline which it involves is made, as in Upanishadic teaching 
(p. 13), a necessary aid to the pursuit of moksa. 

The nature of moksa differs widely, as conceived in the var- 
lo^ sy stemsT i t may generally be represented^ achieving 
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self-perfection, and it will suffice for the present to draw at- 
tention to but one point about it. We have already mentioneei 
(p. 28) that, while some Indian thinkers maintained that 
liberation is achievable only hereafter, others held that it 
could be achieved in this very life {jivanmukU) This distinction 
persists in the age of the systems also. But whet her ^ere or 
elsewher e, the ideal of mo ksa is assumed in all the sy stems to ^ 
be actually attainable. It may, of^course, be held that a goal 
liFe'self-peffection is never actually reached, but is significant 
only in so far as its deliberate choosing and its persistent 
pursuit are concerned A modem thinker writes, ‘ 'The ultimate 
values are not of the realm of fact, but are merely ideals which 
should regulate our conduct.” The view of Indian philosopher s, 
howler, is that it can undoubtedlji b e re ahze d — that ‘ 'ought ” 
rrreans~^'can.”~ AH of t hem, including the heterodox, behev e 
t hat the evil ot~s^sdra carries with it the seeds of its de - 
struction , and thatjt.is sooner or later bound to be superseded 
by the good. I n other words, none of~tHe Indian svsfems~ls 
finally pessimistic ; an d the common view tha t they are most ly 
"gospels of w oe”' is entirely w rong. We have more than one 
interesting indica^m in the ^nskrit language of this faith 
of the Indians inline ultimate goodness and rationality of 
the world. The Sanskrit word sat, as noticed long ago by Max 
Muller, means not only "real” but also "good ” Similarly the 
word bhavya, we may add, means not only ' 'what will happen 
in the future” but also "what is auspicious,” implying that 
the best is yet to be. Correspondmg to this behef on the prac- 
tical side, there is the belief on the theoretical side that ig- 
norance or error w'lU also be superseded in the end by truth 
f or which, as one old Buddhistic verse puts it, ' 'the human 
mind has a natu ral~parfmhtv ."’‘‘’ It either evil or erroFwere 
fi nal, t he wor ld w ould be irrational. "" ~ 

Before we leave the topic of moksa and the ethical discipline 
which IS an essential preliminary to its pursuit, it is necess ary 
to refer to the two w ays of life, already mentimed — on^of 
action (pravrtU ) and tne other of renuncffition {mvrtti) . Each 
df them was, in all probability, adopted at first to the exclusion 
of the other. But before the Vedic period closed, as we have 
seen (p. 27), it had become permissible to ch ange from the on e 
to the othej;;, after reachmg a certain stage in self-^isciplme. 
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More or less the same practice obtained in the non-Vedic 
schools also, and it continues to prevail among theiti even in 
this period 

But so far as the orthodox schools are concerned, a pro- 
found transformation has since taken place in the view of the 
relation between these two ways The positive way of life has 
been transformed by the incorporation in it of the essence of 
the negative one. It is true '’that even in its earher sense, the 
path of action involved numerous checks on natural impulses 
and therefore implied the need for a great deal of self-restraint 
But the restraint in it was only partial, because a person who 
followed that path was allowed to seek his own private happi- 
ness, provided he did so without resorting to wrong action. 
What particularly marks the later conception of it is the total 
exclusion of self-interest from it. It does not aim at merely 
subordinating the interests of the individual to those of the 
community, or of any other greater whole to which he may 
regard himself as belonging, but at their entire abnegation 
The path of action accordingly comes to lay the same em- 
phasis on self-renunciation as the path of samnyasa does, and 
one acquiesces as little as the other in w^ is sometimes de- 
scribed as "reasonable self-love” or "enhgHWned self-interest.” 
But it does so without reducing, in the least, the stress on the 
need for engaging oneself m social activity. Consequently, the 
abandonment of active social life is at no stage permitted. 
It must throughout be pursued, but m a spirit of absolute 
detachment. By thus combining asceticism and activity, the 
new form of discipUne elevates them both. Asceticism thereby 
becomes much more than self-denial, and activity is freed from 
all egoistic motives. This remarkable change we owe chiefly 
to the teaching of the Gita Even if the Gita did not initiate it, 
it has given wide and permanent currency to the new idea 
by presenting it in a splendidly devised setting. We shall now 
set forth, at some length, the way in which this is accomphshed 
in the work. 

T he importance of th e Bhagavadgita. to give the work its 
full name, in the religious and philosophical literature o f 
India i s second only to that of the Upanishad s This poem of 
1 8 cantos appears as an inset in the Mahabharata, where it 
describes the two rival armies of the Pandavas and the Kauravas 
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as ranged against each other on the battle-field. Arjuna who, 
taken all in all, is the most notable of the five Pandava brothers, 
is suddenly overtaken by despair; and he refuses to fight 
The thought uppermost m his mind at the moment is that he 
should not kill his kith and kin but should withdraw from the 
contest, whatever the consequences of such withdrawal may be. 
He is far from sure that he and his brothers will win the battle ; 
and, even if they do, the kingdom which they will gain, he 
feels, will be one that has been denuded of almost eveiything 
that they care for. In this despondency, he prefers to turn an 
anchorite. Then Sri Krishna, who has undertaken to guide his 
chariot, advises him to begin the fight which it is his duty as 
a prince to do; and it is that advice which is believed to be 
embodied in the poem. » 

The teaching, when taken in its details, is full of perplexity 
because the work shares the heterogeneous character, pre- 
viously mentioned, of the epic to which it belongs We have 
already referred by the way to one aspect of it, viz. that while 
it IS based in some places on the Upamshads, it presupposes in 
others a theistic view of the type designated as Bhagavata 
religion. But wh^ver these perplexities may be, there is 
absolutely no dou^ras regards the central point of its practical 
teaching. We have ‘to note particularly two aspects of Arjuna’s 
mood at the time, in order to understand the exact bearing 
of the teaching. The first is that he forgets that he is a warrior 
prince whose duty is to fight when occasion demands it. His 
desire to flee from the world is more m accordance with the 
ideal of sathnydsa. Renunciation, as we have seen, is normally 
meant for those that have succeeded in attaining a certain stage 
of spintual progress ; but Arjuna, as he is figured in the epic, is 
not one of them. The second aspect is that he feels that the 
fighting IS in the main, if not entirely, for the good of himself 
and of those that are near and dear to him. In other words, 
his standpomt is really one of selfishness, although in desiring 
to renounce the world he may appear to be quite imselfish. 
Sri Krishna points out these misconceptions, and succeeds in 
convincing him of the need for carrying out the resolve with 
which he has entered the battle-field. As a result, Arjuna 
decides once again to fight the enemy with the consequence 
that his cause, which is the cause of righteousness, vgns. 
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It is clear liom the context that t he Gita emphasizes th e 
importance of social duties, whose significance we have aheady 
eicflained JBut in emphasizing it, ^ri Krishna makes an inno- 
vation which invests the teaching with the whole of its signifi- 
cance. As pointed out before, these social duties were originally 
conceived as advancing the common good or the interests not 
only of society as a whole but also those of the individual 
agent The Gita, on the other hand, insists that such duties 
should be done with no thought whatsoever of the good that 
may foUow from them. That is to say, the notion of duty 
becomes entirely separated from that of its consequences as 
they are generally understood This innovation is not without 
a psychological justification The correlation of social with 
individual good, as contemplated in the old codes, viz. the 
Dharma Sutras, is, strictly speaking, impossible It may not 
be very difficult to adopt this principle, so long as the same 
line of conduct serves to promote the interests of both ; and it 
may therefore appear quite feasible to bring them both into 
harmony with each other But on occasions when the two 
interests happen to collide, it becomes impossible to adjust 
their rival claims It is to avoid this coaflict that the G ita 
comm ends the performance of duty in a'T^Stally d ismterested 
way {mskama-karma) The conflict could, no doubt, be 
avoided by abandoning all selfish interest and pursuing only 
the good of the society of which the agent is a member. But such 
conscious assumption by any one of the role of a social bene- 
factor is hkely to result in a sense of self-importance which is 
ruinous to aU spiritual growth. Hence the teaching that both 
the aims are to be discarded. 

If the idea of duty is thus separated from that of its con- 
sequences, it may appear that there will be no means of deter- 
mining its content in any particular context in life, and that 
therefore the Gita teaching, while it may tell us how to act, 
fails altogether to guide us as to what deeds we should do. 
But really there is no such lack of guidance in the teaching for, 
according to it, the duties which a person has to undertake 
are determined by the place he occupies in society. This is 
another important principle enunciated i n the_Gitaj viz.~fhat 
on e’s own duty (sva-dharma) , be it never so low, is superior to 
another' s'-’ — a principle whose knowledge has filtered down 
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even to the lowest ranks of our society as indicated, for in- 
stance, by the words which Kalidasa puts into the mouth of 
the fisherman in the Sakuntalam The significance of this 
principle is to elevate the moral quaUty of actions, above their 
content. What really matters is the motive inspiring their 
doing — how actions are done and not what they are “God 
cares.” some one has stated, “m are for the adverb than fo r 
the verb*^ Thus the work in which Arjuna engages himself 
as a result of Sri Krishna’s teaching is stupendous in its mag- 
nitude, being nothing less than setting right the world which 
is running off the rails The actions, which ordinary people 
like ourselves have to perform, bear no comparison to it. 
While the one, for instance, would in a historical estimate 
count for a great deal, the other Vould be nowhere. Yet in 
point of their moral worth, the two do not differ in the least. 
Such a detached carrying out of o ne’s dut i es, wha teve r they 
niay be. is called k arma-vosa 

It is, however, necessary to add that all consequences as 
such are not excluded according to this teaching Both sets 
of them, viz those that accrue to society and those that bear 
upon the agent, a]|j|retained; but they are transmuted in that 
the one becomes implicit and the other, spiritualized The 
fact that the Gita insists on the performance of one’s own 
duty or the duty of one's station in hfe, clearly shows that 
the maintenance of social order is not lost sight of. Only it 
ceases to be the motive for which the action is done, and be- 
comes only a consequence necessarily involved in it. Similarly 
in the case of the agent also, there is an end. It is his spiritual 
betterment.^ Disinterested activity, in the literal sense of 
the expression, is a psychological impossibility; and to insist 
upon it m the name of morality is, as Samkara observes, to 
reduce life to a form of meaningless drudgery.^® So even deeds 
performed m the spirit of the Gita teaching have an end, 
viz. “the cleansing of the heart” iyattva-suddhi) or, if we hke 
to put it so, tlie building up of character. What is meant by 
the Gita counsel that all thought of fruits should be dismissed 
from one’s mind in the doing of duty is, not that it should be 
emptied of aU motive, but that the diverse purposes of the 
deeds that fall to one’s lot in life should be replaced hy^one 
and the same end, viz the moral improvement of'-ihe agent 
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There is thus an end here as much as there is in all vohtional 
activity according to the older teaching , only it is of a higher 
type, because it shuts out altogether the desire for inferior or 
utilitarian values, and aims solely at subjective purification 
This subjective purificatio n, it shoul d not be forgotten, is 
only the proximate end of duty, for, as w e kno w (p 27) it is 
meant to subserve, through f fi awa. T he higher and final aim of 
liberation I n oth e r word s kartna-yosa qua lifies dire ctly fo r 
~ jndna-yoga or the acquisition of right knowledge and not for 
ftioksa 

So far we have alluded to only one of the two ways in which 
duty, as taught m this gospel, is to be done It is based upon 
the absolutistic view. There is another which explains it from 
the standpomt of theism fvhich forms as important an aspect 
of the Gita teaching as absolutism According to it, one 
should perform one’s duties for the fulfilment of God’s purpose 
or, to state the same m other words, for the forwarding 
of universal hfe. As in the previous view, here also the dut ies 
tha t a person has to pe rform are those of his station in li fe; 
- but he sh ould do them, subordinating his will completely and 
whoIeHeirtedl'y to the d i vine wiU. This ijUdedicati ng all work 
rbrd (TJvardrtha) and is**£nq;vm as bhakWyogcToT 
“the way of devotion. ’ "By thus working for the Lord, he 
renounces fhe'Trurts commonly associated with duties He 
thereby purifies his heart; but, as distinguished from the 
previous view, salvation is achieved here through the grace 
of God rather than jitdna. Really therefore the distinction 
between the two teachings is not much; only while the former 
teaching may suit the few whose minds are well cultivated, the 
latter has decidedly a stronger appeal to common people 
with their simple trust in a personal God. 
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O UR plan does not include the treatment, at any consider- 
able length, of the three doctri nes reck oned as non-Vedi c. 
We shall refer to them here but briefly, for a general knowledge 
of them is necessary to properly appreciate, and sometimes 
even to foUow. the account which will be given of the orthodox 
doctrines in the chapters to come. > 

A MATERIALISM 

As already observed (p 41), the information we can gather 
about the details of this school of thought, in its earher stag e. 
I S extremely meagre. All that we k now for certain is that, a s 
s hown by its g en eral d esignati on in th at stage isvabhdvd-vdda .) , 
i t traced whatever cha racter an object might manifest to that 
v ery object and not to any extraiieous agent. It accordingly 
r ejected the idea that nature reveals an y divine or trans- 
cen dental power workmg behind it “Fire is'hotT’wafefTcold; 
and the air is temperate to the touch. Who could have brought 
such distinctions into being, if they were not of the very 
essence (svabhdva) of those objects?”! That is, things are what 
they are; and their nature, by itself, explains all the variety 
of the universe and the order that is noticeable in it. The later 
materialism or Carvaka system, to which we are now to refer, 
i s a lineal descendant of that doctrine. To it is also apphed th e 
t itle of “ Lokayata , ” which literally means “restricted to the 
world of common experience” and poi nts-iQ-its .positisdstic 
characte r. T he chief tenets, ordinarily associated with this 
school now, are the following: 

(i) It is stated that the Carvaka admits the validity of o nly 
one /u'awaw g.^yiz. perception, a nd rejects not only verbal 
testimony but also inference . This can only mean that the 
Indian materialist was aware of the lack of finality iP) reasoned 
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conclusions, because all of them rest implicitly, if not ex- 
plicitly, on some inductive truth which, though it may be highly 
probable, is never demonstrably certain. It is this high 
probabUity^ that explains the successful prediction which is 
often possible of future events, as in the case of the rising of 
the sun tomorrow (say) after it sets today. There is nothing 
strange about such a view of inferential knowledge. In fact, 
the Indian materialist is here only upholding a position that 
IS quite famihar to the student of modem logic. To deny 
inference in any other sense would be absurd, since the denial 
itself would be a generalized conclusion like those to which he 
objects on the score of uncertainty. 

(2) We know that t he Upamshads speak of five elem ents 
(p. 24). The m aterialist admits only four of them — all physical 
and given in perception — earth, water, fire and and discard^ 
the fif&, viz space H e takes them to be the ultimate facts of 
the whole universe, and explains mind as a function of these 
elements, which enter into a unique combination in the hvmg 
body. Thus the physical body as characterized by sentien ce is 
to the materialist the only self (Mman) . and there is no ‘'s oul"‘ 
apart f ro m it~ .~Strictly speaking, therefore, it is wrong to speak 
of the body of a man. But not_all t he matenalists deni ed the 
soul altqge&erj and some among them were willing to acknow- 
ledge "a knowmg self,” unitary in its character, provided it was 
regarded as lasting only as long as the bodily organism did, and 
not as surviving it.^ 

(3) The Carvaka. it is further stated, d oes not beheve in 

a ny spiritual values (p . 50), and i s content with the world ly 
ones of sensual pleasure and wealth jartha) . jle is 

t herefore re^esenteJ' as discarding morality, and prerphi ng 
what is re proachfully de scribed as the princ iple of “good 
digestion a nd no co nscience^' But no serious thinker could 
conceivably have inculcated such a teaching. The only thing 
the materialist could have meant i$ tha.trthere are no higher 
values, in the sense accepted by 'the generality of Indian 
philosophers — as underlying the constitution of the universe 
and as bound to triumph over the other yalues ultimately 
He repudiates the authority of the Veda which, according to 
the orthodox, is the source of behef in such values (p 44), 
saying that different parts of it are irreconcilably at variance 
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with one another, and that it is therefore impossible to make 
out what it really teaches. He admits the presence of suffering 
and p ain, along with pleas urerm life ; but it does not mean to 
EimThat either unmixed happiness can be had or should be 
sought. Th e part o f wisdom, he thinks, is in trying to secure 
the greatest surplus of pl ^sure which i sTrathin one’s ' reacE; 
and the doc trine, on Its ethical side, may therefore be described 
as c rudely hedomstic. ^ 

As we have interpreted the doctrine, it is not without its 
own philosophic importance, and has many parallels in the 
history of human thought. Hindu as well as Jama and Bud- 
dhistic thinkers, however, have aU along represented it as 
upholding literally the tenets as stated above. It only means 
that for long the doctrine has beccpae debased, and has lost 
its individuahty altogether But even at its best the materialistic' 
theory carries no conviction with it, since it tries to account 
for the higher principle of mind by the lower one of matter. 
Starting with the existence of matter, it explains mind as 
only a function of it. But in thus starting, the theory has already 
taken for granted that there is no mind, although it is as 
much an implication of experience as matter. In fact, we have 
no conception at all of matter, except as it appears to an 
observing mind. Believing in the existence of the one thus 
amounts to believing in the existence of the other. The truth 
that may underlie the theory is that aU the things of the 
world can finally be brought under a single head, but it is 
wrong to conclude from this that that unitary source is neces- 
sarily physical. 

B. JAINISM 

This is a very old form of non-Vedic religion. Like Vai.- 
snavism, i t also seems to represent a reform of Brahmanism , 
b ut only on far less conservative hneaiPor’ instance, it repudiate s 
a nimal sacrifices (p. 36) ; but it do^gof believe in a supple 
Go^ l^n aU probabihty, it arose in the later Vedic period acnd 
waSj^only revived by Vardhamana, styled "the great hero” 
(ynahavlrd), in the sixth century b.c. Jaina tradition itself makes 
this clear, as it represents him not as its founder but as its 
resuscitator He is, in fact, believed to have been tl^e 24th in 
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the line of prophet-gmdes or ‘ Ipath-fiiiders' ’ ftirthamkaras). 
The doctrine which he preached was ai one time mistaken b3? 
oriental scholars for a sect of Buddhism, but it is realty very 
different, and is also older 

Vardhamana ’was born m a prmcety family at Kundagrama 
in North Behar about 540 u.c and he lived to the npe old 
age of 72 years He led a householder's hfe till he ■was 30 years 
old. but then, renouncing all, he wandered about leading a 
life of severe abstmence and meditation. In the thirteenth 
year thereafter, he attained illumination which secured for 
him freedom from all lUs He then became a pna o r ‘ sp iritu al 
conquemr” — word from which the term "Jainism,’' meamng 
"the religion of the followers of Jina,’’ is derived. It also shovra 
wh}’ he came to be stylad "the great hero ’ For manj' years 
after attammg perfection, he assiduoush' preached rus doctrine 
and he died in 466 b c Although Jainism has since spread 
widety, its influence, unlike that of Buddli-^m, is hniired to 
India But, as distmgmshed from the latter, it has contmued 
to retain its individuality to this day, o'wung chiefly to its 
conservatism — “its scrupulous care for the preservation of 
ancient customs, institutions and doctrines " There are 
two principal sects of Jainism known as Svetambaras and 
Digambaras As these names signify, the saints of the 
former sect are clad but in pure w'hite, while those of 
the latter go about naked, their behef being that nobody 
who owns am'thmg — even a piece of loin cloth — is alto- 
gether fitted to attain salvation There are a few other 
distmctions between the two sects, but thej’ are not of any 
reallj' philosophical significance. 


I 

^ T he digtmguishuig feature of tea tiaE feeoiietic al 

side, is its belief in •the 'efeemal mfepea^iBEd: of 

spirit and, matter or, nwge correotljr, tta aanmate and Si ~ 
inanimate, respectively called y rog an d Bnt by stai it 

here weTiave to un derstand only the indiiddnal sdf, and not 
the supreme soul as_jn Jhe Upamshads. For though acknow- 
ledgmg, as we shall see, that even material entities have their 
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own souls. Jainism does not believe in any umiv’ersal 

&od in the common acc e ptation of tlnat term. We sliall now 

briefly deal witli tte conception of these two entities: 

(i) Java: It is conceded as an eternal sub stance ( Jravya) of 
limit ed, but vmiable, magnitude . It is thus capable of adjusting 
its size to the dimmsioiis of the physical body in which it 
happais to be housed for the time b^g. Injthk latter respect. 
J ainism is strikingly at variance with the other schools of 
India n thought, w^hich conceive of the souTas either atomic or 
omnipresent, and therefore as never changing its size, Know- 
l edge or sentience is it s very^ss^ce, and empirical knowledge, 
in its di verse fo rms, is a manifestation of it under ririutations 
called by the ajfm or inanimate nature— a sort of blinker put 
upo^t duimg its jnund^e exist^cy. The eyes, for example, 
are \dew'ed here not as an aid to seeing, but as a check put 
upon the absolute sight of the souL The ultimate aim of life is 
conceived as casting off these limitafidhs conipleEely 7 so that 
t Se so ul ma^fefflih affti re ve aI~iO true na ture oT drnmsc 1 ®ce. 
Its perceptions then extend to~all objects Or rather there is 
no perception at all then, in its ordinary sense, but only a 
mystic or direct intuition of all thii^s T his full and compre - 
h ensive knowledge is termed kevala-jmm . 

Spirit is intrinsically m anifold; and , like Hind uism, Jaim sm 
als o'^elieves in the theory^ of transmigration . But there are 
two important distinctions. Th e Hindus, generally speakin g. 
believe that it is God who allots reuurds and punishm ents to 
all beings according to their karm a The .Tams , joi^ the otlmr 
hand, who do not believe in a supreme God , _ declare that 
karma operat™ by itselt. Here k an exam^e of belief in the all- 
suffi cient' character of karma , to wdiich reference was made in 
the previous chapter (p 48). In this belief, as we shall see, ^ it 
s trangely bears a likeness to the Vedic doctrine of Mlmamsa . 
A gain, w^Me the Hindus take karma to be i mmaterial, th e 
J ams believe it to be but subtle particles of matter^ which is 
one of the finding their way into the soul and soiling 

its natnr e~ The, implication of this view is that the soul consists 
of parts for, otherwise, such an ingression of karma particles 
would be impossible. The souls, in their empirical condition, 
are divided info higher an d~lower classes , according to the 
fiumber of sense organs they are believed to possess. An 
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example of the lowest of them, possessing only one organ of 
sense, viz, t hat o f touch, are plants The highest are men who, 
in addition to the five_senses, a re en dowed with “ min d” 
{manas) and are rationa l 

(2) Ajiva: The ajiva, as its name indicates, is de v oid of 
consciousness of life Ifis regarded as fivefold, but it wiU do 
to mention here only three of them, viz. matter {■pu d^ala) , 
time a nd space.^ O f these, matter is manifold, the ultimate 
stage o f it being atomic . But it is only as aggregates o f atoms 
that it becomes the object of common experience. It has the 
qualitie s of cplour, taste, odour and touc h. Sound also is an 
attribute of matter, or, more correctly, a modification of it, 
b&t only in its composite and not m its atomic form There is 
accordingly no distinctiogi in atoms as such; but quahtative 
distinctions between one material object and another, as 
known to us, emerge as a result of the different ways m which 
the atoms combine to make them. It i s therefor e t he combina- 
tions tha t are classifiable as eart h, wat er, fire and a ir AH th ese 
a loins or aggregates of them are supposed to harbo ur souls, 
so that the whole un ive rse may be said to b e thr obb mg with 
hfe ^ Time is infini te and a ll-p ervasive. AH things are m time, 
and all change takes place m it. The universe, as a whole, is 
conceived as having had no origm and as not going to have 
any end, although it is constantly undergoing change, ^ace is 
viewed as extending be yond ou r world , and i^iSj_like _time, 
infi nite a nd all-per vasive . 

So much we may regard as forming the original basis of 
Jainism, on its theoretical side Like the other doctrmes, this 
also exhibits a good deal of growth m the period of the systems. 
We shall refer only to some of its broad features under the two 
heads of knowledge and reahty: ^ 

(i) Knowledge: fnana i s conceived here as self-l uminous, so 
that it shows to the soul or self not only objects but also itself. 
It pertams'to the self, but not in the sense of an external 
possession. It is but a mod e (■parydya) of the self, and it is in 
this sense that we speak of the latter as possessing it. The self, 
we know, is not conceived here as an unalterable entity, but 
as capable of modifying its magnitude It can also undergo 
changes of form, retaimng its magnitude , and jndna or know- 
ledge, which leads to the revelation of obiects; is one of them 
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The point to be particularly noticed is that the object known 
IS regarded hs ex isting out side and i ndependently of k nowl edge 
As~surely as there is a subject that loiows, Jainism says, so 
surely is there an object that is known Experience without 
s omething that is experienced is meaningless. F or this reasbiT, 
t he doctr ine is describe 4 .asjrealistic^_Itas_aJso pluralistic, since 
it believes in the manifoldness of both spir it _andjtnatter 

T he Jains divide know ledge into med iate (paroksa) and im- 
mediat e ii> r atyaksd\ . but expenence or knowledge^j*^ing only 
a state of the self, is in both cases regarded as necessarily 
immediate. The bipartite classification of knowledge has 
therefore exclusive reference to the way in which objects are 
made known by it The fire, for example, that is inferred 
from observing smoke is known in a jnanner which is different 
from that in which a table that is perceived is known. The 
former knowledge is mediate, and the latter immediate, but 
k nowledge itself, whether classed as in ference or percep tion, is 
immediat e. 

(i) Immediate knowledge. The most important fact here is 
that this is not identical with perceptual knowledge, as it is 
commonly understood. It is much wider in its scope, and sensory 
knowledge is only one of i ts v ar ieties It is accordingly defined, 
not as what arises from contact of senses with their respective 
objects as in many other systems, but merely as vivid {visada) 
knowledge, by which is meant a detailed or "particularized” 
apprehension of the object m question revealing its colour, 
the disposition of its parts, etc. It may involve the functioning 
of senses; but it need not do so, and may be extra-sensory. 
UThe fact is that as the se lf , accordin g to Jainism, can by its 
♦ very nat ure know all things directly, it needs no outside jielp. 
For exgmp le, kevala-jndna is knowledge direct and immediate, 
but 'it does nofUipend upon the 'co-dpefationL of any sense, 
" All that it presupposes.” it is st ated, ‘hs the^elf.” It is 
knowledge in its p ristine f or m , and is termed prigi ary per- 
c eption {mukhyapratyaksa ). It may be described as intuition, ■- 
comprehending, as it does, all things and g.11 phases of them.® 
Th e pos sessor of such knowlei^e is_an arhan (‘ hh;^ worthy 
oneJ~~oF the yexiecteS^' ^iddha) — s. conception which very 
much resembles that of the jlvanmukta nrorthodox~Thdi^Ef 
(p 28) ■ The other vari ety of i mmediate knowledge is comrtibn 
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perception ( s dmvvavahdrika-praivaksa) It is twofold according 
as it IS got through the aid of the external senses or of the 
mind That is, it may be sensory knowledge as when we see a 
table which is before us, or Inner perception, as when we 
realize that we are happy 

(ii) Mediate knowledge: This includes various modes o f 
knowing such as i nference and verbal testimony . We shall refer 
to only one of them, v i^,. recog^tion (pratya bhipid) , whose 
conception Here is rather unique The common explanation of 
this mode of knowledge found in the Indian systems is that it 
is perception aided or supplemented by memory. Thus recog- 
nizmg a person means that he is there before us now, and 
that his presence, when noticed, calls back to us our having 
seen him before. To the Jains, on the other han d , it is a n ew 
j t.3ipe o f know l edge which, though based upon perception and 
meffidfy, is not itself perceptual /The specific fact revealed in 
it IS, as in the other systems. tHe identity iekatva ) o f a thin g 
m two mome nts — one past and the_ other p rese nt. Such 
an explanation presupposes a belief m objects which, though 
changing, endure for a longer or shorter period. It is maintained 
here that neither perception nor memory, by itself, is competent 
to reveal this identity, l^ause it involves a reference to both 
past and presen t. Hence the need, it is s tated, for postulating 
a new kind of knowledge. 

So far we have assumed the Jaina idea of this variety of 
knowledge to be the same as recogmtion in its usual sense, 
through which a thing experienced m the past is expressly 
identified with what is being experienced in the present. Other 
systems of Indian thought restrict its scope to this; but 
Jainism extends it farther so that it may embrace aU casi^ 
where perception and recollection are involved and the resulting 
knowledge is unita^ . Thus the knowledge that A is hke B is 
reckoned as an instance of it, although it points to resemblance 
and not to identity between A and B. Similarly, "A is different 
from B,” and “A is greater than B,” "The mango is a fruit,” 
etc., are all cases o^ ‘‘recognition” in this sense. In every one 
o f them, what is perceived is different from what is recalled ; 
but the two are similar in some respect or other. The similarity 
IS explicit in the first ot the examples, viz. A is like B ; but it is 
imphcit in the rest, for they involve comparison or classifica- 
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tion which cannot refer to absolutely distinct things This 
similarity {sddrsya) is a second type of fact revealed through "re- 
cognition” as explained here. It will be seen that Buddhism takes 
similarity alone as the true object of recognition and regards iden- 
tity, which common sense associates with it, as false or illusory 
^{2) ReaMv,,J lhe Up anishadic conception of reahty , according^ 
^'^ur explanation, i^s of two kinds — one which takes_change 
as actual an d the other as unreal (p 23). Of these, the Jama 
view resembles the former : only it r egards re ality as m"ultipe 
i n its charact er. It is what changes almost perpetually or"Ts 
dynamic, and yet keeps its identity throughout. There is one 
feature of this view in the present doctrine, to which attention 
needs to be specially drawn: fiveiything, it teaches, may be 
regarded as having a g eneral (sa'mSwya) as welTas a pa rticul ar 
(mie^ark si^ct j Thus a cow is characterized by cowness, which 
ifliasTn common with other cows It has also certain character- 
istics which are special to it, such as its particular colour or 
size by which we are able to distinguish it from other cows. 
Some thinkers view these particulars and universals, as they 
are called, as being separately real. The Jain s, on the othe r 
hand, t ake t he tw o as together constituting reality, so tha t 
t hings^ whether spiritual or material, are necessa ril y comple x 
according to them.? The pa rticular or the general taken by 
i fself is a pure abstrac tion They a re distinguishable in t hough t, 
bu^are not s eparable in fact. The relat ion betw een, these two 
aspects of an object is one of identit,yin_differexice {Jikedahh^SS). 
THal; is, the particular and the general as such are different ; but 
as phases of the same substance {dravya), they are also one. In 
the case of a cow, for instance, these two, viz. cowness and the 
specific colour or size as such are distinct; but they are not 
absolutely so, for they belong to or characterize one and the 
same object and have no being apart from it. To the objection 
t hat the contradictory fea tures of identity and difference 
cannot, like heat and cold, be predicated of t he same obfect 
t he Jains reply that our sole *wayant~for spealdng ' aEfet 
reality is experifeli^ -and that, when e:^eriepce vouches fo r 
s uch a. character, -it must be adm itted to be so. The so-called 
contradicSSi^ may themselves be the ultimate truth about 
reality. Thought must follow the nature of reality in grasping 
it, and should not attempt to determine it. 
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The general or universal features may be o f two _k inds, 
described as " crosswi se* ' {Ury ak-samdn ya) andJIkEgthMSe” 
{urdhvat a-sdmdma) . whidr may respectively be taken as 
equivalent to what are knowm as the abstract and the concrete 
umversals in Western philosophy. An example of the former 
we have m "cowness” which is presented simultaneously 
(tirya k, literally mean ing J 'ex t endin g horizon tally”) in several 
cows, the latter is what underlies manifestations appearing 
successively in time {urdhya, hterally meamng "extendi ng 
vertically”), for example, cotton as the material of~irngle 
yams, thread and cloth. It will be seen that these notions are 
respectively based upon those of similarity and identity, 
which are alike known through "recognition” {praiyabhtjnd). 
Two or more cows which j,exhibit the same cowness are similar, 
the cotton which appears in the yam and the cloth is identical. 
When we say that A is a cow and that B also is a cow, it is 
the predicative element of cowness that is common to both; 
but when we say that X was a boy and that he is a youth now, 
it IS the subject element that is so Both sets of features, 
whether they be constant like cowness or changing like boy- 
hood or youth, are described here as "mcdes” or "forms” 
(parydya) of the substance to which they belong. Of these, it 
IS clear that the latter are impermanent. The other set of 
modes hke cowness also are so, according to Jainism. They 
are only special dispositions or configurations of the substance 
in which they appear and, as such, are to be regarded as 
different in different particulars. For example, the cowness of 
one cow is not numerically the same as the cowness of another. 

'We shall now understand the exact significance of the 
defimtion of reahty given in the system, that it is characterized 
by origmation and destmction, as well as by permanence.® 
The ori gmation and destmction rplatp tn the modes { parydya) of 
reahty; and permanence, to their substratum . It is reahty. i n 
this sense, that is divided into nvu and ajiva with its five fold 
variety as mentioned above . All these six kinds of reality 
a re term ed s ubstanc es Wavva) — a term which connotes that it 
Tbas quahties {guna) and mode s (pary dya).^ The distinction 
between qualities and modes, however, is not very clear, and 
the recognition of the former is probably due, as has been 
suggested, to the influence of other doctrines. Of these six 
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substances, all but time, besides be ing real, are extended 
{asti-K^ af T une islreat. but h as~no^atial exten sion It is an 
ejrtity of only one di mension . 

f TE re nraIns"now to add a few words about what is known as 
fee* sapta-bftan^t or "the sevenfold predicable. ” The thought 
underling it is inherent m the doctrine, although its cle'air 
enunciation seems to belong to the present period. We have 
already pointed out that, accordmg to Tai msm. reeilitv does 
not exclude contradictory features, which am ounts to saving 
thaf it IS indeTermlnafe IhT its nature {anekdnta) This doesjnot, 
hbfreve r, mean that IF iT altog rther indefinite but only that it 
cann oT be defined absolutel y. K is this idea that is conveye d 
^ the se venfold statement as a whole, and it expresses the 
nature of reality in several steps, because no single mode of 
doing so is adequate to it. Broadly spe aking , t here were thre e 
separa te ways m whi c h reality was c o ncei ved at the time when 
this theory was formulated Some said, " It always is'' (ash)', 
others, " It never isl’ ( ndsti) ; and still others thought th at 
reahty was i nscru table, and th^ it did m>i ther efore admit of 
being~ex ^essed in either of these two ways ( avaktavva ).'^'^ 
Tauiis H holds that none of these views is wholly correc t. 
Eac h refers to but a single aspect of reality an d is right only 
if weTake it in relation to that agpect^ and not absolu tely, as 
its su^orters contend. It is t his re lativ e character of ou r 
knowledge of reality that^s made known through the sa-fta - 
&Iwwgr;''ajj^f ~cons ists of seven steps since there are seven, and 
only seven, ways of combining the"Tiiree predicates, takmg 
thgn_singry. in'Twos'and all t ogeth^ ' ~ 

To state the first four_at eps o f the scheme . maybe, a 
thing is, maybe, it is not; ^ maybe, it is and is not; 
(4] maybe, it is inexpressible. In tfie case of a golden ornament, 
for example, we may say that (i) it exists, i e. as gold, but 
that (2) it does not exist, i.e. as silver (say).^^ As a consequence 
of this double predication, we may go farther and postulate 
that (3) it both is and is not. From what has been stated thus 
far, it is clear that when we say the ortiament is, we do upt 
mean that it only is as something, but ’ also that it is hot as 
something else. The latter idea, however, is implicit, and not 
explicit hke the former. The reverse holds true when we say 
that it IS not. The third step is merely a combination of these 
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two statements ; and the emphasis is to be understood as being 
laid on the two elements in the predicate successively. Now it 
may be asked whether these two e lement s ca n be predicated 
of the ornament sinmltanehu^,Jird.yyn^ egua^ emphasis on 
bbtEmip answSToThis question, one expects, would be in 
the ne'gati ve , but the Jains, with their comprehensive view of 
reality, refuse to regard ^any predicate as inadmissible in 
reject of it, and give an affirmative reply. They, however, 
add that the predicate cannot then be expr essed by any word 
in the language, the implied~sigmficance being that reality is, 
from one standpoint, inscrutable. These statements should not 
be taken to clash with what are known in logic as the laws of 
identity and contradiction, for those laws apply only to reality 
conceived as simple and static, and not as extremely complex 
and infinitely vanable as here. The rem aining three steps o f 
the scheme are. (5) maybe, a thing is and is inexpressible; 
ffij^maybe, a thingis not and is inexpressible; inaybe, a 
tiling IS, is not and is inexpressible They are deriTOQ by com- 
bining the fourth step successively with the first three TSFoT 
which refe r to the expressible aspects of realit y. This relativistic 
viewTias become so essential a part of Jainism th at it is often 
designated as “the doctrine of maybe” l^advada) or the 
doctri ne oT standpoints ~ 

Itlnay readily be granted that our knowledge of re£dity is 
relative , but the important question to consider is whether we 
can stop short at it, as Jaimsm does. The very notion of 
relativity implies an absolute standard by which we judge; 
and, if such a standard is granted, the knowledge that com- 
pletely satisfies it becomes the final truth about reality, and 
not any other. The relativistic view wiU, in that case, become 
restricted in its application to the sphere of ordinary human 
experience and the truth of the sapta-bhangi will reduce itself 
to a mere truism. To judge from the way in which kevala-jndna 
or “perfect knovfledge" is described — ^not merely as compre- 
hending all things and all phases of them but also as super- 
sensuous and unique, 1* such "absolute knowledge seems to be 
accepted in Jainism, and is not merely the presupposition of 
its view of knowledge. But, if this final truth be explained 
as a mere putting together of the several partial truths, the 
characterization of knowledge as relative becomes meaningless 
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for the reason already stated. Old Indian critics of Jainism 
express the same argument m a somewhat different form.^® 
If aU our knowledge concerning reality is relative, they say, 
the Jaina view that it is so must also be relative. To deny 
this conclusion would be to admit, at least, one absolute truth ; 
and to admit it would leave the doctrine with no settled view 
of reality, and thus turn it into a yariety of scepticism. 


II 

As regards the practical part of the teaching, there are two 
points to be chiefly noted. It is pessimistic, though not ul- 
timately so , and it is also severely jscetic. Most of the ascetic 
principles accepted here have been traced by modern scholars 
to Hindu sources only, in some cases, those principles have 
been carried to extremes in Jainism. The vow of non-violence 
(ahithsa) is an instance in point No Jain will knowingly kill 
or harm even the timest of insects. But not all disciples are 
required to adopt so austere a standard of conduct. If they 
are not monks (s ramana) but laymen (srdvaka), they may 
practise restfamfFin a less rigorous manner until Jhey qualify 
for becoming ascetics in the complete sense of the term. 

The gocil o f life, as already remarked, is to restorejhe soul 
t o its pristine purit y sg that it may attain omniscience {kevala- 
jndna) . It is a discarnate state, and the soul has all perfections 
then — ^not only infinite knowledge, but also mfinite peace and 
infinite power. As in Upanish adic teaching (p. 29), freedom 
here also means geFting beyonH^ood and evil by transcendin g 
bot h merit (-punya) and dement ifaija ). The discipline r eco m- 
m iended for bringing about this consummation is threefold It 
begins with faith in th e tea ching {samyagdariana ) . and when 
right knowledg e (samvaeMna) and right conduct {samyak- 
c dritra) come to support it, there results nirvan a 

^‘dJie Tains more usually call it. These three^right faith , 
ri ght ' knowledge and right copduc t — are termed the "thre e 
ieyyels” itri-ra tna). The cultifation of tlw pOwer of m^al 
c oncen tra tion Jvosd) v^s an important part here, as generally ’ 
m the other Indian doctrines 

To understand how this discipline helps liberation, it is 
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he was thus of royal descent. The date of his birth is now 
generally taken as 563 b.c. He is represented as a greatly 
accomplished prince. He was married at the age of 16, and a 
son was born to him in course of time. It was about this time 
that he began to reflect upon the vanities of life and upon the 
tragedy of death, disease and old age which afflict mankind 
This is picturesquely represented in the story as his meeting 
an old man, a sick man and a corpse in succession Those 
sights were followed by that of a recluse who had completely 
renounced the world; and it led to his resolve that he would 
free himself from aU worldly ties and strive his utmost to 
discover the way out of life’s unending misery. In pursuance 
of this resolve, he left the palace the same night, looking upon 
it as "a place of dust,” and went»away to a distant forest. 
There, in the company of five others, he practised severe 
penance, mortifying his bbdy as it was the common practice 
at the time for intensely religious-minded people to do He led 
this kind of life for six years; but not succeeding in his object 
thereby, he began a fresh c ourse of self-disciplin e characterized 
by less severity. Then his~companions left him, dissenting from 
his view. In this second attempt, he was successful and he 
became fuUy enlightened {biidd ha) and reached, as it is ex- 
pressed, "t he end of cravings .” 

He did not, however, remain content with this personal 
illumination, but decided to teach the way to it to others also. 
His first disciples were the five ascetics who had earlier parted 
from him, and were at the time in a place near Benares known 
as Samath or the ‘‘Deer Park.” It is m the first sermon which 
he delivered to them, after converting them to his way of 
thinking, that, as tradition has it, he dwelt upon the Fou r 
Noble Truths idrya-satya) to which we shall refer laterT lie 
thereafter succeeded in converting many others, including his 
own family. His activities, however, were confined to a 
relatively limited region which pomprised portions of modem 
Behar, the United Provinces and Nepal. He died in 483 
at the age of 80 at KuSinara on the ‘day, it is said, wSch was 
the anniversary of his birth, as also of the attamment by him 
of complete enlightenment. This event took place between 
two sdla trees, a circumstance which is piously depicted in the 
sculptures and bas-rehefs relating to the closing scene of his 
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life. Buddha is undoubtedly one of the great religioijs teachers 
of the world. In the third century b c. the famous emperor, 
. A^oka, became a Buddhist ; and" it is commonly believed that 
through the impetus he gave to it. Buddhism began to spread 
not only m other parts of India but also beyond it. 

* I 

There is much difficulty in determining the original form 
of this creed, for, ^as .already pointed out (p. 40), we have no 
record of it come^^ to us from the period m which it was 
first promulgated. ‘ The earliest works relating to it, which 
constitute its "canonical literature," may contain much that 
was actually uttered by Buddha, but there is no means of 
knowing for certain what those portions are. Hence there has 
been a good deal of difference of opimon among modern 
scholars regarding the exact character of his teachmg. It is 
obvious, however, that Buddhism began as a religion and that 
it was forced, not long after, to become a philosophy since it 
had to defend itself against metaphysical schools of Hindu 
and Jama thought. 

A similar difficulty is experienced in defining the relation of 
early Buddhism to Brahmanism That it should have been 
greatly influenced by the latter, the dominant faith of the 
land at the time, goes without saying The points to be con- 
sidered are the extent of the influence, and the precise form of 
Brahmanism which influenced it. It is now generally believed 
that primitive Buddhisin represents a new expansion, not 
against, but within Brahmanism The canonical literature, no 
doubt, now and again criticizes Brahmanism^ but mostly on 
its ritualistic side The conclusion to-be drawn from it is that 
Buddha’s teaching was a protest ag ainst the over-elaborate 
ceremonialism that, m one sense, had given rise to the Up ani- 
^badic djoctrme"lteeir (p. 18I.. An important consequence of 
this rejection of ritual was the emphasis j)laced on morality 
which, though by no m'eans ignored in Brahmanism, was 
assigned a somewhat subordinate place in it (p. 37) The 
references to the Upanishadic doctrine, the other aspect of 
Brahmanism, are far fewer, showing that Buddhism did not 
diverge ffiom it very much There are, however, some differ- 
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ences, to the more important among which we may now draw 
attention. 

The Upanishadic doctrine was, as we know (p. i8), intended 
for only a select few. The characteri stic feature of Pnddha’s 
teaching, on the other hand, was that it admitted no eSotenc ’ 
truths, and was meant for all who were not satisfied with 
leading a hfe of natural inclinations.^ It was "a folk-gospel," as 
it has been described. Its message was for the plain man, and 
it accordingly gave rise to a general uplift of great significance. 

A second divergence was that, while Brahmanism relied 
overmuch on the instruction given by others. Buddhism laid 
particular stress on s elf-reliance and self-effort in knowingTHe 
u ltima te truth. The disciple was asked to think for himself, 
and to acce]^’others’ opinions onl^^ after he had been fully 
convinced of their soundness That is, it was not dogmatic 
even in the least. For the rest, early Buddhism was the same 
as Brahmanism of this type, and believed in the same cosmo- 
logical and eschatological views, including the doctrine of 
karma, The mam features of primitive Buddhism may be 
summarized as follows • 

We have seen that in the early Vedic period, man was 
regarded as distinct from the divine, and that this view had 
been gradually transformed by the time of the Upanishads 
into the view that he was himself essentially divine It is this 
God-in-man that BucWha understood by atman — neither body 
nor mind, but spirit. He also bel ieved that , as spmt, itj)er^ts 
h ere as well as liCTeaffer so'that^ is wrong as is often 
d one, that B iiddha (Sued the-seIf_or identified it with the 
body and tSTnind, It , hawever, represented to him not man 
as h ^s7but'as“ what h e mig h t or- oug ht to be. .In other words^ 
it stood for- the ideal s elf, to r e alize wh ich t here is an inna te' 
urge in man.' Ilis’^remosf "faSk m life accordingly is to act in 
r esponse to it, and the result of so acting, viz, th e "wanin g 
out" of his lower nature, of t he lust and hate in him, is aU 
that i s meant by liberation or nirvana, a wm dydth which we 
have already ■becoi^e~familiar in connection with laimsnTTTris 
iibff the annffiila^ioti of the self, but only the extii;guishing of 
selfhoo'd^imhF'ofdinaiy^accepfafron of the term Earfy Bud- 
Ihism is thu s a gd ^eT of hopeTLand not a gospel of despair as 
ifli commonly fepreseiife3"toTie. 
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But what IS the means to such liberation ? The Upamshads, 
whose teaching is nearly the same, lay down a course of dis- 
cipline for the self becoming Brahman. But, according to one 
of the two interpretations of them (p. 25), the lapse of man 
from his true spiritual state is conceived not as real, taking 
place in time, but as only apparent. The goal is not therefore 
anything which is to be j-eached in fact ; it has only to be 
realized in thought. It thus lays little stress on “becoming,” 
in the sense of attaining what has not yet been attained The 
other interpretation of the Upanishads, according to which 
spirit is self-evolving, is, no doubt, very different in this respect , 
but there, it is the goal that is represented as important, and 
not so much the way leading to it, as here. For original Budd- 
hism, it is man as an aspirant after perfection that matters 
more than man as having achieved it Further, in t he Upani- 
sha dic view, the immediate means recommended for attaining 
the u ltimate goal, even when it is conceived as growin g into 
Bra Hman, is yoga A v>- 2 ^; Buddha’s emphasis, on t he oth er 
hand, is throughou t on dharma in its ethical sense (p. 37). It is 
described as “the lamp of life,” and signifies perfect cbnSuct 
or godly living,' not a mere code of dogmas as it came to do 
afterwards 


II 

The original form of the creed, thus reconstructed, must 
contain elements that are hypothetical. It also seems to do less 
than justice to certain aspects of the teaching of the Upanishads. 
For example, it ignores that a dynamic conception of Brahman 
finds a conspicuous place in them; and it also minimizes the 
importance attached therein to moral purity in the scheme of 
discipline for the realization of the ultimate truth (p. 27). 
However that may be, the point for us to note now is that the 
teaching of Buddha was p’q^ve and coijs.^ctive. But the 
negative and analytic view came in course of time to prevail; 
and, as a consequence of it. Buddhism gradually becam^ 
thoroughly monastic in character. This transformation had 
already taken place by the time the systems proper took rise. 
It forms the chief teaching of the Pali Buddhistic hterature 
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(p, 40), whose main features we are now to sketch very briefly. 
We shall be able to do this best by explaining what is meant 
by the Four Noble Truths w hich, according to the PalLcanon, 
fom^ed the subject-matter 5 ~ the very" first sermon . Buddha 
BeEv ered at Bena res. The accormt that has come dowm bo lis 
of these Truths is now taken to represent, on the whole, a 
later stage of the teaching — ^the resiflt of "monkish misappre- 
hension.” Their implication is that h fe i s an^yil; and then 
chief aim, to point out how it can ^e overcome. In these 
Truths, we have what corresponds to a physician’s treatment 
of a disease — ascertaimng the nature of the disease, discovermg 
its cause and setting about its cure by adopting appropriate 
means thereto. They are • 

(1) Life is evil . — ^The whole teaching, as shown by its implied 
c omparis on of hfe to a disease , is based upgn a p^simistic 
view^ betokening monkish influence. But even in this later 
form of the doctrine, evil is not to be taken as the final fact 
in life Its pessimism means that life rs full of pain and suffe r- 
ing, not in itself, but only as it is ordinarily Hved, for the 
doctrine holds out the hope that they can be completely 
overcome in the stage of nirvana which can be reached here 
and now, if one so wills 7^- 

- (z) Ignorance is the source ojevil. — T he origin of evil is i n 
i gnorance {avidyd), or not k nowing the true Jiature of the self] 
We commonly assume it to be an integral something which is 
other than the bodily organism; and we believe that this self 
Qot only persists as long as the organism does but also survives 
it. According to canonical Buddhism, this is an absolute error, 
and there is no self other than the complex of the body {rupa) 
and the mind {ndma). It is sometimes spoken of as consisting 
not of these two, but of five factors (called skandhas), one of 
which is the physical body {rupa), and the rest represent 
different phases of mind {ndma) like cognition and feeling — a 
view which shows how the spirit of analysis came to prevail 
more and more.' Even in this sense of being a mere complex, 
whether of two or of five factors, the self is not permanent. 
It is undergoing change almost constantly; and, in nirvana, it 
completely ceases to be. It is the clinging to this false self, as 
a result of our ignorance of its real nature, that explains all 
the misery of life as it is commonly lived. Thus Buddhism, 
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which postulated a changing_sdf as a protest against a static 
one as conceived by some at the time, came in course of time 
to virtually repudiate it. We should add that this principle of 
explan a tion wa s soon extended to_ other jcases, with the result 
things, and not the se lf alone, were deemed to be mere 
aggregates (sofkghata) of their respective, compon ent parts. A 
cha riot , for eimmple, is no thmg mo re than an as^mblage of 
the pole, wheels, etc. Thi s is known as the doctrine of the non,- 
substanti^ity (vmm tmya) of thing s- 

(3) Evil can be overcome. — It is possible to remove this evil, 
for it is caused, and w hatever is caused is remova ble according 
to t his te aching . Given the cause, the effect follows and, if 
the one can be removed, the other will necessarily cease to be 
The fact that life’s evil i| ca used is exhibited in the form of 
twdv e links, Known a s th e “c hain of causatio n.’* The fms^of 
^em Is Ignorance of the true nature of th e~ self , which implies 
that, as in the case of 'the Upanishad’ic~ 3 octrme (p. 25), evil is 
radically of the metaphysical type. Of the remaining eleven, 
i t will do to mention only three, viz. c raving or thir st {ir?iia), 
d eath and rebirth. That is, man’s ignorance gives rise~Tb a 
selfish craving for things, and unsatisfied cravings lead to 
rebirth after death. It is this recurring cycle of birth and 
death that should be ended; and the result is nirvana, which 
may accordingly be described as the cessation of ignorance, of 
(having or of birth and de ath. The goal of life is thus conceived 
heFe as purely negative while, m the original teaching, it 
meant the complete development of the higher self, through 
overcoming the tyrann^ of the lower. A person who succeeds m 
breaking through this circle of samsara~can, it w a^ kelisyga, 
attain th e serene c omposure of nirv^a in the present life; slnd 
he is , as in J ainism, called an ^han or “the wo rthy .one. “^he 
principl e under lying the chain o f causati on, which was originally 
formulated to accouhT for the’eviTof life, was later extended 
to all things’^ whether psychical or physical; and they likewise 
j:ame to be regarded as caused, and therefote as, ultimately 
lextermmable. T his is known as the doctrine of the imperma- 
nence (anityaiva) of things. 

(4) Right knowledge is the means of removing evil. — As know- 
j ledge is the logical antithesis of ignorance, enlightenment about 
I the true nature of one’s self will remove evil. By this enlighten- 
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ment, we should understand an inner^nviction (p. 26) which, 
to be effectively secured, requires a long course of previous 
moral training Here we find the emphasis which, as we stated 
earlier, Buddha had once laid on right conduct. But m con- 
sonance with the general trend of the development of the 
doctrine, the e^hasis is now shifted on to knowledge or 
wisdom (prajfid^i^^h meditative pra^ftce [yoga) chiefly on the 
Four Truths Even so far as it continues to emphasize conduct, 
an ascetic spirit comes to prevail though, as compared with 
Jama teaching, it is mild . It certainly imposed on its advanced 
adherents strict rules of discipline; but, at the same time, it 
discouraged them from resorting to any form of self-torture in 
their enthusiasm for reaching the goal. It was “a middle path ” 
t hat it commended — a path hke thah i^ch Buddha him self is 
s tated to have followed before he attained illumina tion. These 
three, viz, ri ght- conduct (sUa), ri ght knowledge (■praind) and 
gght c oncentration (samddht) are the most important ele ments 
in the discipline. It includes five more, and is therefore known 
as the Eightfold Pathp 9 but it is not necessary to specify 
them here. This discipline, it should be added, is in its entirety 
intended for those who enter the order of ascetics. As in 
Jainism, it was less rigorous in the case of lay disciples. 


Ill 

We have now made a rapid survey of two stages in the 
history of Buddhism, and seen how V&stly they differ from 
each other. One of the most noteworthy features of it in the 
next stage is its spread far beyond the limits of India, to 
(fountries like China and Japan. In those countries it has, 
with its emphasis on compassion, a feature which it shares 
with Jainism, greatly helped the growth of beneficence. Refer- 
ring to Japan in this connection, a modem writer says that 
“it is still the greatest of the in^uences which make for mercy 
among a Spartan people." The break-up of the doctrine into 
numerous sects is another feature of the same kind. We read 
of many sects in India itself, so that its disruption is not all 
to be ascribed to its coming into contact with alien faiths in 
other lands. It will suffice for our purpose to draw attention 
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regards such features as actually characterizing objects, i' 
clear. The sva-lak^nas,;y/h}^ are the ultimate basis of externa 
reality, may be taken to stand for the dat^of sense like coloui 
or tdste, only we should remember that the momentar} 
sensation is, to take particular instances, merely “blue” oi 
“sweet” and not something that is qualified by “blueness” oi 
“sweetness.” The number o f s va-laksanas, which are th( 
ultimate facts of the outer world, is infinite. The conception b 
an"*exf ernaL thing in This sAool accordingly is that Tt isTi 
serjp^dfpiHiculars or aggregates of them which are reallj 
devoid of aU characteristics, although they appear to posses; 
thern^ v.' 

So far we have spoken of Hinayana Buddhism. The Mahayana 
form of it is, representfi^^by two s chools , bot h b f which art 
idealistic. According to some, called the Yogacaras, kn owledge 
goints t o no exte rnal o bject whatsoever. There is only the 
self, conc eived as a stream of ideas m uch as in Hinayana 
Buddhism., but none of the ideas is here regarded as having 
any objective counterpart. Bince the doctrine thu s reduces all 
reahty to thought, it is named Viinana-vada or “the theory oJ 
the sole reahtv of ideas .” One of the chief arguments in support 
of this view is based upon the inseparable coimection that is 
observed to exist between knowled ge and objec t. There is nc 
knowledge Biat does no t refer to an ob ject; and there is nc 
object that can be conceived except as knownl This necessary 
association between them, it is said, shows that there is nc 
need for treating them as distinct, and that the so-caUed object 
may well be regarded as an aspect or form of knowledge its^ 
The idealism of the school consists in this' explanation ol 
objects as but states or forms of the "mind,” if we may use 
that word for the series of ideas ^liich here 'constitutes the 
self. The assumption of these forms by the mind, is due to t^e 
revival of former impressions {v^ana) left ,.on it ]?y previous 
experience; and the diversity _pf percejitipn- e^l^ed, not 
by diversity in the presented' obje^ts bti%%: tliafili’She<nature 
of the revived impressions ' . " 

Such an explanation may sound strange, for it may be 
thought that the original impression at least must be due to 
an external object But this objection is warded off by two 
arguments. First, it is denied that the impressions have any 
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ongin in time. They are literally beginmngless. Secondly, it is 
pointed out that impressions are left on the mind not merely 
by valid knowledge caused, as it is commonly assumed /by a 
corresponding object outside it but also by error, for example, 
the fancied perception of a ghost. To suppose that every 
mental impression should be finally traceable to an extern^ 
object, actually existing, is to beg ihe very question at issue. 
So, even if there were a beginning to any series of impressions 
it would not establish the existence of a real object correspond- 
ing to it at any -time m the past * 

This doctrine is analogous to what is described in modem 
philosophy as subjecti ve idealism or su bjectivism. The chief 
objection to it is that it places all experience on a level with 
dreams. In other words, it abohshqs the distinction between 
truth and illusion, since in both alike there is no object outside 
knowledge. But it is hardly a defensible position. We infer the 
falsity of dreams by comparing them with waking experience. 
If the latter also is hkewise false, we may ask by what ex- 
perience it is shown to be so. Whatever the answer of the 
Yogacara to this question may be, his position becomes un- 
tenable, for he will have to admit either that there is a higher 
kind of knowledge which is not false''or that waking e.xperience 
itself IS true." Further, as a consequence of rejecting external 
objects, the subjectivist must deny the existence of all selves 
besides his own, for, if there is no reason to believe in external 
physical objects, there can be^none to believe in other people 
except as part of- his dream. /f he doctrine will thus be reduced 
to solipsism, or the theory that there is only a solitary self 
and th at everything else is mere fancy. It is clear that such a 
theory, though it cannot be logically proved to be wrong, 
stultifies aU the presuppositions of practical life and puts an 
end to aU philosophical controversyr" 

The second development on the idealistic side is nihilism. 
t l}e doctnpe of the j^adhyamikqs,'' which denies the reality n ot 
mmy of External obj ects but also of the se[E* ~It supports this 
conclusion .by pointing out that the notion of things, physical 
us well as psychical, is riddled with contradictions and that 
they cannot therefore be accepted as real. Of the several 
arguments adduced in this connection, we shall refer to one 
that is based upon the Buddhistic view of causation .Recording 
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lo it, as we know, there is nothing that is uncaused; and the 
Madhyam ika points out that the notion of an object ori ginating 
i s'lno rmceivable, whether we regard it as existent o iuiot prior 
to ori^nation. In the former case, it does not require to be 
produced; m the latter, it is impossible to produce it, for 
nothing cannot be made to become something. It means that 
the notion of causation its^f is a delusion; and since, according 
t o Buddhism, there is nothing that is permanen t, iro should 
perforce conclude that the whole universe is self-discrepant 
and lUusory. Nagarjuna, the greatest teacher of this school, 
gays, ‘‘ There is neither being, nor cessation ofli, , there Js 
neither bondage, nor escape from it " 21 This doctrine is th erefore 
known as “ t he doctrine of the void" {iunya-vada) . 

But it is necessary to ai^d that the above explanation of aU 
expenence as a delusion is only from the ultimate standpoint.'^' 
The doctrine grant s a sor t of_reality [samvrti-saiya) to the 
subject as well as the object; and they are held to be real, 
relatively to the activities of everyday life." I t does not de ny 
that we know, feel and act; o nly it holds that the fi nal_sign ifi- 
cance of it is not hmg, because all is void . For this reason, the 
name of “relativism” will bring’out its character better than 
“idealism.” But we may question, as we did in the case of 
Jainism, whether the M adhyamika can at all speak of a reali^ 
of relativity when he recognizes no reality that is absol ute^ 
Moreover, the denial of the self or mind altogether is impossible, 
for to think of the/absence of aU consciousness is itself a state 
of consciousness and therefore points to the persistence or the 
irrepressibihty of mind. 

We have described t he, Madhyamika school as maintaini ng 
t hat the ultimate reality is the void or vacuity-in-itself . Both 
the Hindus and the Jains have all along represented it so. But 
the majority of modem scholars who have studied this school 
of thought are of opinion that "the void” [iunya) l^re means 
only that it is nothing, as it we re, since it is ^together in compre- 
hensible. This view is supported by the Madhyamika definition 
of the ultimate reality (which is the exact opposite of that 
given in Jainism), viz. that it neither “is” nor ‘' is not, ” nor 
“both is and is not,” nor “neith er is nor is not.”^^ It excludes 
all conceiv able predicates^ including that of non-existenc^; and 
the ultinjate has accordingly to be viewed as beyond aU com ' 
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ception, and not as absolute nothing. Such an interpretation is 
Indeed^, logically irivnlved in The doctrine, since the negatior 
of everything, without implying a positive ground i^avaymi) is 
inconceivable. According to this interpretation, the doctrim 
ceases to be finally relativistic, for it accepts an Absolute 
though it may regard it as altogether ineffable. It may be 
stated that there is evidence to show that the Yogacaras alsc 
admitted an absolute consciousness or universal self in addirior 
to the particular egos and their respective ideas referred to ir 
the account given above.^® Accordin g to these alteniatm 
interpretation.s,_ the goal of life in Mahayana Buddhism is 
merging in the Absolut e, no^nmhilation as it would otherwise 
be, a nd as it generaUy is a c co rding to Hinayana Buddhism. 

Now as regards the practical disjiphne leading to the final 
goal. The Hinayana scheme is virtually the same as in canonical 
Buddhism. But the Mahayana form of it has modified it 
profoundly in two important respects. .The attainmen t oi 
lib eration ^JJi e individ ual has ce ased to o T tlie ultimat e aim; 
and the person that "succeeds in ac^iring j n'lightemnent is 
Expected to work fq^_^e_good of his fellow in en. fnsfead oi 
re maining satisfied with his own nirvana. JS uch a~~pefso n~is 
called a Bodhisattva (hterally, ‘‘w isdom-1?ein^'.')>yJihig ideal , 
With its emphasis on th e wel fare of o thersf far exgels tliejjthei 
one of the arhan who is concerned chiefly, if not solely, with 
salvation for himself. Buddha is represented to have been a 
Bodhisattva in many of his former lives; and we shall indicate 
best the love and compassion which are the characteristic 
features of this ideal by citing the saying which tradition 
ascribes to him, viz that he would willingly bear the burden 
of everybody’s suffering, if he could thereby brmg relief to the 
world. Secondly, while the Hinayana was atheistic and looked 
upon Buddha as essentially a human being, though divmely 
gifted, the Mahayana gradually came to deify him and adopted 
devout worship of him as a means to salvation. In these 
developments, Mahayana Buddhism has been considerably 
influenced by theistic Hinduism.®^ 
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NYAYA-VAISESIKA 

* 


W E have alluded to two distinct streams of thought, 
one having its source m the Veda and the other which 
originated in opposition to it (p. 39). Of the several forms 
which the latter assumed, some in course of time became 
united with the former by accepting the authority of the 
Veda in certain important matters like dharma. As regards 
their general metaphysical position, they remained more or 
less true to their original character; but this difference on the 
theoretical side did not signify much, for the teaching of the 
Veda itself, not excluding the Upanishads, was, as we have 
seen (p. 19). comprehensive and included diverse types of 
thought like duahsm and monism or realism and idealism^_01, 
such heterodox doctrines that turned orthodox, the Va i^ esika 
js one. But it is not found treated of by itself except m a 
few works, and is generally found synthesized with anot her 
doctrine known as Nyaya . Whether the latter also was in- 
dependent of the Veda, to begin with, is not quite' clear. 
Probably it was not, the doctrine, as shown by the general 
sense of the name it bears, viz. “argument” or “conclusion,” 
having come into existence in coimection with the interpre- 
tation and justification of Vedic teaching. Its distinguishin g 
f eature i^ its belief in the utilitv of analysis and in the relia- 
bility of reason . Further, it aims much more systematically 
than the other systems at defending its standpoint against 
rival views. That is. it is both logic and dialectics. This science 
of philosophic method, as we jnay term it, became e arly in i ts> 
lu stbf^ associated with the Vai^esikg. whose main aim whs 
mernphysical;, and even in the earliest commentary we now 
have on the Sutra of Gautama, the alliance between them is 
seen. H ence the doctrme has come to be known as Nyaya- 
Vai^ esika, and it is in this combined form that we shall deal 
with it here 
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The chief sources of information in regard to this system 
are (i) the V ai^esika Sutra o f Kanada which is in ten.'gha pters, 
each of which is divided into two sections, and ^l^^'dn 
it by Pra^asta Pada, and (2) the Nyaya Sutra of^^utaina 
which is m^ve^hapters, each divided into two sections, andjdie 
comment ary of Vatsyayana on i t. The work of Pra^asta Pada, 
udike that of Vatsyayana, is not strictly a commentary; but, 
taking as its basis the aphorisms of Kanada, it deals with the 
various topics in its own way. It is stiU of much importance 
in understanding the doctrine in the earlier stages of its growth, 
and is of great authority In the course of its history, an im- 
portant change was made in the character of the combined 
system by Gangers of Mithila (1200 ad.), the outcome of 
which was to emphasize the logical j;haracter of the system to 
the comparative neglect of its metaphysical and dialectical 
character. It is in this modified form that it has since been 
chiefly cultivated , and it accounts for its utilization mostly 
as subsidiary to the study of other systems, particularly the 
Vedanta. Later manuals like the Tarka-samgraha of Annam 
Bhafta and the Siddhanfa-tnukidvalt of Vi^vanatha Pa- 
ncanana are compiled on this basis 


I 

It is admitted by aU that the outside wo rld is. kno wn to us 
t hrough the mind, which is assisted in it s_QperaliQp_ bv the 
senses. This fact has led to a very important controversy among 
philosophers, viz., whether we can talk of the existence of. 
external objects without reference to any mind. The Nyay a- 
Vai^esika, hke .Tainism {p. 62 ). -believes that the being of the 
external world, altho ugh necessari ly known through the mind, 
i s in no way d epen dent upon it. If aU the minds in the universe 
should cease to be, even then thf objective would, in its view, 
continue to exist. It sides in this respect with common sense. 
ppr this reason, viz, its belief in the independent , existence of 
the external world, the system is described as realistic ; and it 
IS differ ent from those system s which believe the reverse o f 
this to be tme. and are de signat ed as i deal istic . Anoth er 
controversy of equal importance amona nhilosonher.s is^wSether 
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the ultimate reality is one or many. T he presen t doctrine 
maig^tains that it is many and is tneretore described as plural - 
istic ^o distinguish it frojn others that are monistic. These 
many distinc t e ntities, it is stat ed here, must be either a tomic 
or^l-pervasive. They are partless in both cases ; and a corollarj) 
to this is that, if any object is made up of parts, it cannot be 
eterhal. All finite objects ^are accordingly explain ed here as 
emerging from or, mo re correctly, a,s prod uced by a combin- 
ation of atoms. The latter, viz. the pervasive entities, cannot 
so combmeT'and wiU not therefore yield any product. 

We have stated that the doctrine believes m the multiple 
character of ultimate reahty. We shall now briefljTsketch ffiis 
pluralistic view under the two heads of nature and spirit: 

(i) Nature: Matter , time a nd space are ah recogn ized here 
,a ,s independent pities. Of these, matter is really five-fold, 
■its varieties being known as elements (bhuta). Of the five ele- 
ments, which have already been enumerated (p. 24), aU 
‘e xcepting dkdsa are, in their ultimate form. atomici ~It i s frori i 
these atomic ele ments ul ti mately that common objects hke 
hills and tre^s ox .tables and chai rs are derived . Akfiia is infinit e 
and all-pervadmg . But its conception here is peculiar, for it 
does not represent space as in the Upanishads , it is explained 
as a unique substance sometimes rendered as "ether” in Enghsh 
and has been postulated here solely to serve as the substratum 
of the quality of sound. Ti me and space are infinite and al l- 
pervading, like d kdia. T hus in the ultimate stage, the physical 
univ erse consists of an indefinite number of atom s of four 
types, and three infinite and pervasive en^es — dkd^a, ti me 
and s pac^ | 

"~ TEe coiiception of atoms in this doctrine is partly Ifiie and 
partly unlike that in Jainism (p. 62). A ccoraing to tlm latter, 
all atoms have taste, colour? smell and touch; but here they 
are regarded as diffenng in their quahtative nature from one 
another, and their division mto four classes is based upon this 
diff erence . Air has only one quality, viz. touch; fire has two, 
viz touch and colour; water has three, viz. touch, colour and 
taste; and earth has all the four including smell. Of these, 
one is regarded as the distinctive feature {vUesa-guna) of each 
of the four elements — smell of earth, taste of water, colour 
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of fire and touch of air. Sound, as already stated, belongs to 
akaicL and is explained as its special quality. Owing to_J;hese 
differences, the atoms of different classes c an be easil y' dis- 
tinguished. But it IS not these classes of atoms alone lhat~are 
distinct from one another, the various atoms that belong to one 
and the same class also are conceived to be so, though they are 
aU qualitatively ahke Their mutual , distinction is explained by 
assuming a unique miem or individuality in each of them— 
a conception which woITBecome clear as we proceed Of the two 
atomic theories, the Nyayai^^f'.’^esika one appears to be the 
later, for it shows a more de^Woped form; but it is by no means 
certain that it is based on the Jaina theory. 

The way in which the existence of atoms is inferred is as 
follows It is known from experience that finite wholes like a 
jar can be split up into smaller parts This process of division 
cannot be carried on indefinitely, for then it wiU be impossible 
to account for the observed differences in their magnitude as 
all of them, small or big, would consist of an infinite number 
of atoms If, on the other hand, we assume a hmit to the division, 
the differences in magmtude found in objects like “a mountain 
and a mustard seed” may be explained by the difference in the 
number of atoms going to make them up Of two thmgs, the 
smaller in size wiU contain fewer ultimate parts than the bigger. 
It is the final constituent of material objects m this process of 
division and sub-division that is termed an atom {paramdn u). 
No t being further divi sible, it is taken as mdestructible or per- 
ma nent, It is clear from the above that the number of atoms 
in each of the four class es is indefinit e, and that all of thenTafe 
supersensib le. Their magnitude is not finite, but infinitesimal 
or" infinitely small. That they have differentiating quahties, 
such as colour or taste, has therefore been only inferred^ 
from the nature of the common objects that are made out 
of them. 

Now as regards the manner in which the concrete objects of 
common experience are derived from these atomic elements. 
Broadly speaking, two explanations may be given in aU such 
cases. We may regard the derived things as mere aggregates of 
.the atoms as Buddhism, for example, does (p. 76); or asfiiew 
creations which, though dependent for their coming into being 
on the constituent atoms, are yet distinct from them. To a 
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ttird view which also possible, we shall refer in the next 
chapter. There are certain serious ^objections, to the first of these 
viem, VIZ. that objects are mere aggregates of their constituent 
parts. To mention one of them The same number of atoms may 
conceivably constitute two objects, and yet each may have 
its own determmate character To view them both as mere 
collections of atoms would be to leave unexplained this character, 
which makes each what it is. To introduce a qualification by 
saymg, for instance, that the parts are differently disposed in 
the two objects would be to admit that they are more than 
aggregates. Hence the present doctrine favours the second view 
t hat the parts and the whofe are entirely distinct. This means 
that, when an object is produced, what was not in existence 
once comes to exist anew, and that it may therefore weU exhibit 
novel features. The theo/y is accordmgly describe d as “tte 
t heory of not-pre-existent effect'' {asatkary a-vada). That is, it 
holds causation to be cr eative, and is theref ore also characterized 
as " the theory of origination” {dratnhha -vdda). Thus the doctrine 
.asks us to beheye that when a globe, say, is made out of two 
hemispheres, we actually have three things — the globe and the 
two hemispheres which pre-existed its production and still 
'icontmue to be.* 

This' may look hke a quibble, but it is perfectly in accordance 
with the ordmary belief that the whole has a character of its own 
as distinguished from the parts. A jar, for instance, can be used 
for fetchmg water, unhke its parts. Yet the view that the material 
cause and the effect are entirely distinct is hardly convmcing. 
This extreme position leads to the necessity of postulatmg 
a special relation, which is known virtually to no other system 
and is not recognized by common sense. If the constituait 
parts and the whole are absolutely distinct and if, as it happens 
here, they are never found apart when both exist, their relation 
stands in need of a special explanation. The system recognizes 
contact or conjunction {samyoga) as the relation between, say, 
•a table and the paper that may be on it. But‘,the s^e relation 
'will not do in the present case for, while the table and the paper 
may be separated at our wiU, no separation of the whole from 
the parts m the same sense is possible, for it necessarily involves 
the destruction of one of them, viz. the whole. To separate the 
threads woven into a piece of cloth is tpso facto to destroy the 
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cloth. It is consequently regarded as a more intimate relation 
than conjunction, and is given the special name of samavdya 
and treated as an independent category [paddrtha) Its formu- 
lation IS quite arbitrary, and is necessitated by the radical 
plurahsm of the Nyaya-Vai^esika; but its importance in under- 
standing the system cannot be exaggerated. We shall have 
occasion to refer to it more than once in the sequel 

The Nyaya-Vai^esika doctrine generally accords with commor 
sense. It accepts, for instance, the independent existence o< 
objects like tables and chairs on the strength of ordinary beliefs, 
But it does not foUow those beliefs throughout, as is clear from 
its emplo5mient of artificial expedients like samavdya and 
visesa which also it elevates to the rank of an independent 
category in explaimng ultimate difficulties It spHts up objects 
into smaller and smaller parts, but, fiiiiing it hard to distmguish 
those parts from one another in the ultimate stage, arbitrarily 
postulates the characteristic of a vtsesa in each of them. It only 
means that these ultimate parts are mere abstractions. The 
doctrine naturally finds it ^so hard to reconstruct concrete 
wholes out of such abstractions ■without assuming an equally 
arbitrary relation, viz. samavdya. 

The manner in which the atoms combine to form wholes is 
thus described. Two prim ary, atoms, of the same kind pr oduc e 
the binary Iffie atoms in it are conjoined with each other; but 
the binary itself, which i s cRfleTenTfrdmTherh according to what 
has ju^t bee n sta ted, is in samavdya relation with them. That 
is, the parts are conjoined; but the whole is inherent, as we 
may say, in the parts * T hree such bmaries produ c e a triad , 
which ha s a finite magnilude and is se n sible unli k e the b inary. 
The triad, -whi ch is identified -with the mote in the sunbe am, 
h^ for its p arts thre^ binaries and is relate d to th em th rough 
samavdya. It is out of such triads tlmt the whole of the materi^ 
li iuverse, including the bodies of li-ving bein gs, is created. At 
the end of a cycle, it is resolved into its constituent atoms in 
the reverse ordei*! and when that process is completed, they 
remain isolat^ from one another till the next cycle begins, x' 

■ I t is in elaborating this cosmological scheme that the syst em 
postulates the exis ten ce of God eis the aU-kno-wing B e ing, wh o 
d isposes {Ee~at oms in th^manner required^ for the emergence 
ofthe -wwld as we know it. He does not create the atoms, be- 
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cause they are eternal like him In other words, he i s only an 
e fficient cause iv . 30) possessing the will and mteUigence re- 
quired for bnnging about the desired result. The variety char- 
acteri zing the created world is determmed by the past_deeds 
of the beings that are to in habit it. The doc tiine accord mgly 
associa tes a purpose with creati on, viz the reaping of the fnnt 
of~thiir karma by created beings and, we should add, the 
affording of opportunities m the case of man to emancipate 
himself.® G od is therefore not merely a creator; h e is also the 
archit ect of the universe. Here we find two of thejEoinmbn 
arguments for the existe nce of God {ifjlhe cosmological, 
which reasons from the fact that the world is an effect to a 
Being who can bring it into existence; and ^(2).-the teleological, 
which reasons from the evidence of design or purpose found in 
the world to a just and jk-escient agent. From the vastness of 
the universe and its extraordinary diversity, it is deduced that 
its author must possess infinite power as well as infinite wisdom. 
An interesting feature about this theistic conception is that the 
supreme power is identified with Siva, one of the two Gods 
who, as we have seen (p.32), claimed the faith and devotion 
of the pious Indian in post-Vedic times. 

(2) Spirit' Un der this head, we shall consider the self or 
atman and mdnas, which are the two remainmg ^‘subsffinces’ ’ 
{dravyd) ackn owledged in the doctrine The fo rmer is repre- 
sented as eternal and aU-pervading, i ts eternity being involved 
in the kafma~doctfinu WeThave pointed out (p. 47) how the 
karma doctrine imphes the beginninglessness of the self; and 
any positive entity that is without a beginning is, in the Nyaya- 
VaiSesika view, necessarily without an end But there is not hing 
in t he intrinsic nature of the s elf, as conceived in the system, 
which is spiritual as that word is ordinanly understood The 
point in which it differs from cither entities, whether atomic or 
all-pervMmg, is that it may come to poss ess kn owle dge, feeling 
aiid vohtiom' while the resT can never do so . I n other word s, 
the self is the basis of psychic fife , but that life is onlv'adventi - 
t ious to it. The necessary condition for the appearance of 
psychic features in the self is its association with manas . For 
these reasons, it would perhaps be better to describe t he two 
together as reaUy constituting the self in th e common accepta- 
tion of that term. But we should remember that the conception 
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of manas, taken by itself, is equally non-spiritual. The true 
self is thus broken up here, we may say, mto two “selfless 
elements.” 

The selves are many;^and, although they are all-pervading 
their capacity to know, feel and wiU is ordinarily manifested 
through the physical organism with which each of them is 
associated for the time being The ve^ disparity in the circum- 
stances charactenzmg the hves of beings is regarded as ar 
index to the fundamental distinction of their selves. This differ- 
ence, being intrmsic, continues in the state of release also, and, 
though aU other differences between any two selves disappeai 
when both have been released, there wiU be the viie^as then, 
as in the case of atoms, to distinguish them from each other. ^ 
Every self has its own distinctive manas, which keeps companj 
with it till it becomes free. It is atomic^but, unlike other atomic 
entities recognized in the system, it does not give rise to anj 
new products. 

In e mpirical state or samsara, the manas is generally ' 
in operative co nt act with the self ; and, according to the nature 
of certain other conditions that may be present then, such as 
contact of an organ of sense with an appropriate object, know- 
ledge in one of its forms springs in the self and gives rise,' m its 
turn, either directly or indirectly to love, hate, pleasure, pair 
and volition All these six qualities are specific to the self as 
colour IS of fire, or odour of earth. They are all perceivable, but 
only internally or through the manas. It means, we may add 
by the way, that knowledge, in this doctrine, while it can revea l 
other objects cannot reveal itse lf but reqm r es ano ther to do so. 
The inana which ma nifests another jndna is ter med ' ‘after- 
k nowledge” {anuvyavasdya) . To these six should be adde d- two 
more qualities, dharma or moral merit and its opposite7fl35iama 
or demerit, ^ which are not however directly perceived or felt 
like the others but are only to be inferred from the effects, 
viz. pleasure and pain respectively which, according to the 
karma doctrine, they occasion, liheir conception being moral, 
it would be better to postpone the further consideration of them 
to the next section, which deals with the practical teaching of 
the doctrine. Compared with the Upanishadic view of the self, 
this is a very poor one ; and, when we remember that knowledge 
or experience here is neither the essence nor a constant feature 
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of the self, but that it only appears when certain external 
factors — none of which is spiritual — co-operate, it will be seen 
that the system is not far removed from materialism (p.58) 
As in it, here also the coming together or co-operation of physical 
or, more correctly, non-spiritual factors is regarded as somehow 
givmg rise to expenence. 

The existence of the sgK is taken as given m intro^ection_ 
or^mtemEd perception, such as “I feow,”_and “I am happy" 
These perceptions cannot refer to the body or any other physical 
accompamment of the self, for knowledge and feehng cannot 
characterize them There are also, no doubt, perceptions hke 
‘T am stout” and "I am lean,” where the “I” clearly points to 
the physical body; but such statements the doctnne explains 
as figurative, implying that the person who makes them is, 
at least, half-conscious tlfet what is stout or lean is other than 
the true “I,” though coimected with it. This is shown by the 
expressions he uses at other times hke ‘‘my body,” signifying 
that the body is what he ovirs and is not himsel f. While one’s 
own self may thus be taken as directly given, those of others 
must necessarily be regarded as matters of inference, for they 
are known to us only through the perception of their bodies 
and the way in which they behave. 

Th e divine self also is classed under this head . Udayana, of 
the tenth century A d , w ho has w r itten a masterly treatise on 
the existence of God_, imp lies in h is pre falory remarks that the 
universa lity of behef in God is a sufficient proof of it. But he 
also gives more direct proofs to two of which, the cosmological 
and the teleological, we have already referred,. Of the eight 
specific quahties that may ch^acterize the i^KjiVidual self, 
four, viz. iqpral merit and demerit, hate and misery are, of 
course, not found m him. He has right knowledge which em- 
braces aU existence, universal love and right volition According 
to some exponents of the doctnne, he has also infinite happiness 
orbhss.’ ,5^, .. 

We have thus far explained tnq nature of the nine fundamenta l - 
“substances” (dravva) recognised in the system. They are 
e arth , wate r, fire , air, akasa, space, time , s elf a nd manas. We 
have also, by the way, alluded to several qualities postulated 
in it, viz. ndour, taste, colour, touch, sound, knowledge, love, 
hate, pleasure, pain, volition, dharma and adharma. These 
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qualities, however, are such as are pecuhar to certain classes 
of entities (vi^esa-guna). There are other qualities also accepted 
here, which are general {sdmdnya-guna) in the sense that they 
may pertain to more than one class of substances Thus“weight” 
{gurutva) for example is found in objects derived from earth- 
atoms, water-atoms, etc. We have also mentioned another of 
these, viz. "conjunction” (samyoga), 'which may be found be- 
tween two substances,® and pointed out its distinction from 
samavdya which too, like it, is a relation. It is sufficient for our 
purpose to remember these fourteen qualities, or Bffeenmcluding 
"weigHF,"”~wlucIr we mentioned only toTIIuslrate general qual- 
ities; and we shall not tax the reader’s mind by explaining the 
nature of the quahties remaining out of the total number which, 
as it seems, is arbitrarily &xed at t’^-enty-four. 

In consonance with the realistic and pluralistic spint of the 
doctrine, these qualities are all regarded as separately real 
or as having their own being, although they are never found 
by themselves. Theoretically a substance may, provided it is 
a product, exist without a quality for a httle while; but no 
quahty can be discovered, except as characterizing some funda- 
mental substance or some object derived from it This one-sided 
depend ence sign ifi es that the relation Jb^ween the two is 
s miavdva.. Just as the parts of a whole may exist by themselves7 
although the whole can never be found apart from them, so 
a substance may, subject to the above limit of time, exist by 
itself although no quahty can do so 

J The same relation, which is .really a met aphys ical fiction , 
holds between objects and moveme nt or action {karm a ), th e j ' 
t hird of the categories postulated. Not all substances, however, 
can exhibit movement. It is only atomic and fimte objects that 
can change their place, which is what "action” means here. 
The all-pervading primal entities cannot obviously do so, for 
there is no space left into which they may move. There is one 
important' pSlllt to be noticed in connection with movement 
, as'ltmdfirstood in this system. "We, know that we can initiate 
niovenlent. We can lift our arm, for example, and also com- 
municate motion to a static object like a ball. On the basis of 
this experience manifestly, it is believed here that movement 
is always to be imtiated by a sentient bemg and that no physical' 
object can, of itself, move. It may, no doubt, receive^jaotion 
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from other physical objects, say, one bilhaid ball from another; 
but even then, when we trace its first cause, it will invariably 
be due to a conscious agent. Where there is movement and no 
such agent is apparently at work, as when the wind is blowing, 
the doctrine refers it to the action of some mythical bemg or of 
some supernatural agency. This view of movement is at the 
bottom of the cosmologieal argument for the existence of God 
alluded to above. The atoms themselves bemg incapable of 
movement, the creation of the world requires a competent 
conscious agency to imtiate it in them. 

Substance {iravyc^ quali ty (sm isA and ac tion (karma) . 
together yrt h Tam avdy a an d viiesa, constitute fiv e of the si x 
positive ca tegories of the system. Of s amavdva is con- 

ceived as one and eternal^ whatever be the nature of the things 
it relates. The vise sas ar e many : and they are et erna l, character- 
izing, as they do, etemi things like atoms of the same class oi 
the selves which cannot otherwise be distinguished. 

The remaining positive category may be. described as “uni- 
versals** (sdmdma), whose conception we may now explain. 
There are, in the first place, the 'diverse eternal substances 
which form the basis of the universe, viz, the four elements, 
selves and manas. To these we have to add the myriad finite 
objects denved from the former four. These fundamental and 
derived objects, though quite distinct from one another onto- 
logicaUy, are not without common features. It is by virtue ol 
these common features that we divide them into groups as 
earth-atoms, water-atoms, selyes, chairs, tables, etc. The com- 
mon features, by virtue of which they arg so grouped, are called 
universals. ^ The y are revealed only through the corresponding 
particulars, and are nev er found by themse lves Yet they are 
regSdecT, like the particulars which they characterize, as real 
in themselves. In this respect, the presfiit doctrine differs from 
Jainism (p. 65), according to which the particular and the 
universal together constitute rfiality; and either, tak^n by 
itself, is an abstraction. ^ v ‘ *■'; ’ 

■ The universals resemble qualities and action in. bein^'att ri- 
butive, and are related to their respective p articulars through 
sa mavaya. In this respect also, the present doctrine differs 
from Jainism, according to which the relation in question is one 
of idftntity-in-difference. They are also regarded as eternal 
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and independently real, and not as transient configurations o 
particular objects as in Jainism (p, 66), so that &eir p lace'’ i 
amoi^the fundamental aspe cts of the umverse, like atoms anc 
selves The universals characterize not merely substances bu 
also qua StftiesT ind~acfionsTlt meahPthat the red colour, say 
^en in various objects is not one and the same but is many anc 
that all of them share a distinguishing feature, viz. "red-ness” 
which is eternal and unchangeable. But no universal is founc 
in any of the remaining categories — samavdya, because it is one 
universals and viiesas, although they are many. The means o 
cognizmg umversals is perception, where the corresponding 
particulars are perceptible; elsewhere, it may be inferenci 
or others’ testimony. 

The system accepts, in addition to th ese sjx p ositive categori es 
a negative one also, called “non-exSence”_ (a bdva) ; but if 
should be carefully distinguished from absolute nothing. The 
manner in which the doctrine is led to postulate such a category 
may be indicated as follows' Let us take the statement that e 
certain object is not blue. What does this exactly mean? There 
are two ways of understanding it. We may take it positively— 
as meaning that it has some other colour, say, green. Or we 
may regard its meaning as not extending so far, but as stopping 
short at tl^ denial of the colour in question. When we saj 
that dn object is not blue, we of course imply that it hae 
some other colour, but the literal meaning of the statement is 
merely the absence of blueness. We shall come across both 
these views of non-existence in the sequel; but, so far as the 
present- doctrine is concerned, the idea of non-existence is of 
the second kind — the mere absence of something That something, 
viz. blueness in the above example, is termed the correlate or 
counter-entity {pratiyogtn} of non-existence. Because non- 
existence may thus be liefined or particularized, it cannot be 
equated with absolute nothing. In fact, such absolute nothing, 
which means the negation of everything, lies outside huma n 
t hought and is a pseudo-concfept according to the Nvay a- 
Vaidesika. 

■ Non-existence is fourfold It may be such as involves a 
reference do time — ^the denial of a thing with the suggestion 
that it has already been {pradhvamsdbkdva) or that it will 
only hereafter come to be [prdgabhdva) Or it may imjelve a 
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reference to space — ^the denial of a tiling somewhere with the 
suggestion that it is somewhere else (atyantdbhdva) Lastly, 
it may mean mutual exclusion {anyonydhhdvd), as when we 
deny that the paper is the pen. The last is obviously eternal, 
owing to the self-identity or changelessness of things which, 
unlike Jainism (p. 65), the present system recognizes As re- 
gards the channel through which we cognize non-existence, the 
doctrine holds that, as in the case of umversals, it is perception 
where its correlate is perceptible and that, m other cases, it is 
either inference or verbal testimony. Thus the absence of a 
table is perceivable, because the table itself is so. Only we 
must, at the time, see the bare floor of the room (say) in which 
we expect it to be. The absence, on the other hand, of infra- 
sensible germs of a disease in a place can only be inferred or 
learnt through communication of the fact by another person. 

We have stated above that knowle dge arises in the self when 
cer tam c onditions are fulfilled . These conditions are two "ih 
the case of perception in addition to the one already mentioned, 
viz. contact of the self with manas. The mams should come 
i nto conta.ct with a sens ory organ . a.nd_the sensory organ _with 
ah appropriate obje ct Thus perceiving colour means that the 
sense of sight and manas are both co-operating with the self. 
There are certam other circumstances also that are necessary, 
such as the presence of light; but we need not speciify them, 
especially as their recognition is not pecuhar to this aoctnne. 
In other forms of knowledge also, contact of the self wim manas 
is necessary; only the rest of the conditions vary. For iWance, 
in inferring fire from smoke, it is necessary to recall past 
experience inductively relating them with each other. 7 " 

The common idea of perception is that it is complex and points 
to objects as characterized in some way. That is, it involves a ^ 
reference to an object, its characteristic such as colpur,and the' 
relation between them; and all these three appear synthesized 
in it. The present doctrine accepts this -view; but it beeves 
that perception in this sense, presuppo se s a stage of jJure sfefi- 
sation m which these three eleme nap^^ mgh presented, ate 
not apprehended in the same conneS^^’^way as in thg other. 
Th ey are felt then merely as something [idam kimcit). This 
stage is described as indeterminate {nirvikalpa) to co ntrast it 
with +>10 latter determinat e (savikalpa) st age. Unhk^e the later 
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the former .does not admit of defimte linguistic expression. 
Nor can its existence be directly known. It can only be inferred 
from the principle, held in this doctrine, that the complex pre- 
supposes the simple Since, according to the realistic postulate 
of the system, it is in the very nature of knowledge to point to an 
outside object, the reality of the object given in the indeterminate 
stage, however vague its apprehension may be, is taken to be 
unquestionable. The possibility of error arises only at the de- 
termmate level, where two or more things are apprehended as 
mutually related — a point to which we shall refer presently. 

This view of perception assumes that objects are directly 
known. There is another view, which we shall mention in the 
next chapter, according to which objects are not known directly 
but only through psychic media which in some way resemble or 
symbolize them, ^ ^^en, however, the Nvava-Vai^esika take s 
o bjects to be apprehende d directly, it d oes not m ean that the re 
are no illusions or doubt. Not all knowledge is therefo re vah d. 
For knowledge to be valid*, it 3houI3~preseht the objert to the 
self as possessing that characteniHc which iF actually has. 
The implication of such a view is w hat is* ca lled t he correspon- 
dence theory of truth. That knowledge is true which is faithful 
to its object. Erroneous knowledge, on the other hand, contains 
as part of its content one or more aspects, not actually given. 
But it is maintained that there is always some object or other 
presented and that error can never be wholly subjective, for, 
even when it later comes to be discovered, the feeling is that 
something, say a rope, was mistaken for another, a snake. 
What this theory of error really signifies is that there can be no 
hallucination with nothing at all to serve as its objective basis, 
as there may be according to one school of Buddhism (p. 8o). 
In other words, the error is not in respect of the presented ob- 
ject as such, but is confined to its predicative (or attributive) 
elements. The subject of even an erroneous judgement is real; 
it is only the predicate that is not so.^^ Hence a thing is stated 
,fo appear in er^^in a manner which' is different from what it 
•actually is (an^ ^a m^kvdii]. • 

To give a ski^^Stample’ When travelling in a railway car- 
riage, a child mM^take the trees, which it sees outside, to be 
moving in the'-o'ppositte direction. This is an error, but only so 
far as associating the trees with motion is concerned because 
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it belongs to the tiaiii and not to them. Here, however, move- 
nlent is actually given, though not where it is felt to be. It is 
not necessary that it should always be so. In the example 
already adduced, it is only the rope that is given and not the 
snake also. But the snake too should in itself be real, according 
to the doctrme, and must have been actually experienced 
somewhere previously. This conclusion may be conceded, 
although it IS by no means necessary, as we have pointed out 
m considenng the Yogacara view of knowledge (p 82). But 
the Nyaya-Vai^esika does not stop at this; it goes farther and 
assumes that the very “snake” experienced before is, by a 
process into the details of which we cannot enter here, actually 
presented to the percipient at the time, so that even m this 
case the object for which the "rope” is mistaken given. What- 
ever the justification fo& such an assumption may be, the 
essential point for us to remember is that error always has an 
o bjective basis, and that its erroneous character lies in trans - 
ferring to what is actually presented some feature jwh ich doe s 
not belong to it, no matter whether that feature is now bem g. 
o r has in the past"K65i, experienced. 

^ How is the validity of knowledge to be loiown? Indian 

( Replies of knowledge are divisible broadly into t wo clas ses— 
o ne maintairung the self-validity (svatah-i>ramanya) of know- 
ledge , and t he other contending that it needs to be validate d 
b y an extraneous means (paratah-prdmanya). In the f orm er 
view, wh enever knowledge arises, the presumption is that it is 
right, a nd verification becomes necessary only when there is 
s ome~circumstance throwing doubt upon it. I n the l atteF^se 
knowledge by itself guarante es n othing in thi s resp_e ct : and its 
truth or falsit y is to b e ascer taine d through s om e approp riate 
t est. We shaU deal with this point at some length in a subsequent 
chapter. For the present it wiU suffice to say that the ISjyaya- 
Vai^esika upholds the second view and that the truth or false- 
hood of knowledge is, accordmg to it, to be determined b y 
practical veniication (samvddi-Sravrtti). If ih is "water” for 
instance which we think we perceive, the validity of the per- 
ception is known by the successful quenching (say) of our 
thirst by it. If it fails to satisfy this or some other similar test, 
we conclude that it is invalid 

Thus the truth or falsity of knowledge is a matter of later 
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inference. It is true if it works; otherwise, it is false. It slio^d, 
however, be carefully noted that this pragmatic criterion is 
here only a test of truth and does not, as in modem pragmatism, 
constitute its nature. Unli ke the latter, the Nyaya-Vaisesi ka 
lays fuU stress on the cognitive function oij^ramdna. Errot 
implies igno ran c e of the~t rue ch aracter of the object given, an^d 
the removal of that ignorance is the? primary purpose of know- 
ledge. The practical activity to which it leads, and which is 
here made the criterion of its validity, is only a further 
consequence of it It' implies a motive operating subse- 
quently to cogmtion, viz. to attain what is liked or to 
avoid what is disUked. In the absence of such a motive, know- 
ledge will not lead to any practical activity, but its logical 
g^ality IS not thereby affected. 

I The Vai^esika doctrine recogmses only two pram dnas. viz. 
t !f&rception a nd inference ; b ut the Nyaya accepts two more . 
VIZ. verbal festimony and companson We may now give a 
bnef account of three of them, leavmg out comparison which, 
as understood in this doctrine, is not of much logical significance. 

(i) P erception (■pratyak^a ) : We know how perception is ex- 
plained here, and what constitutes its vahdity. It only remaips 
now to refer to a certain important variety of it which is described 
as "ex traordinary” or “transcendental” {alaukika) perception .' 
It really faUs beyond the scope of empincal psychology. A 
yogin, it IS said, is able to directly perceive things which are 
not so perceivable by the average man, for example, atoms, 
moral merit {dharma), etc. He is supposed to have developed 
a mystical power which brings him face to face with such super- 
sensuous entities The conditions of developing this power, it 
IS instructive to note, are identical with those for attaining 
salvation, viz. moral purity and proficiency in meditation. 
In f aot, the theo r y is that the perfecte d saint alone is able to 
eimreise his perc eptual pow er in this exten ded anefextraorduTaty 
way. Such knowledge, as we may expect, is neceisarily~ yahd. 
This is 1^' intuition of the individual see r, to which we alluded 
in an ^rlier chapter {p. 44). 

(15) Inference {anumdna) . We have referred to the unsuccessful 
attempt ol the cfirvaka to dispense wdth this framdna (p. 57). 
We did not allude to the question of pramdnas specifically in 
our brief sketch of Jamism and Buddhism. Both these'^^trines 
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ad^owledge the legitimacy of inference ; but as there is nothing 
veiy special which requires to be noted here regarding the 
Jama view of it, we shall pass on to consider the Buddhistic 
conception of it. Buddhism confines the legitimacy of inference 
only to cases where the existence of the cause is inferred from 
the presence of something w'hich can be demonstrated to be its 
effect. It is, for example, quite legitimate to deduce that 
there is fire where we see smoke, because we know that there 
is a causal relation between them and that hence the fire is a 
sine qua non of smoke. first requirement here then is Ae 
perception of the causal connection betwe e n two t^ngs, viz , 
fi re and smoke in our example. If now a person, who is aware 
of this connection, notices smoke somewhere, say, on a hill, 
and remembers the relation which perception has thus estab- 
lished, there arises in him t^e idea of fire on the hiU. The present 
doctrme makes an important innovation here, whereby the 
scope of inference becomes .^eatly widened. According to 
Buddhism, the fact of smoke is connected with the fact of fire, 
fm fire is the necessary cause of smoke. In ^e Nyaya-Vaiiesika, 
t he element ot necessity'is iiot insisted uponm the same manne r. 
Or rather, taking for granted the uniformity of nature, it 
believes that the required condition of necessity exists in cases 
where one thing, as a result of adequate observation, is known 
to accompany another invariably, although the inner connection 
between them is not demonstrable in our present state of 
knowledge Cloven hoofs and horns furnish an example of 
such invariable concomitance, and it is therefore quite legiti- 
mate, accordmg to this doctrine, to deduce the presence of the 
one from the presence of the other. 

Inference is two-fold — that which resolves a doubt m one ’s 
own mind [svartha) . an d that which does so in another’s 
(pardrtha). The latter is necessarily couched in languag e, and 
its several stages are thus expressed; 

Th^ lull is fiery. * 

Because it has smoke. 

Whatever has smoke has fire, e.g., the kitchen. 

The hill has smoke, such as is always accompanied by fire. 

■'Therefore the hiU is fiery. 

Thereor^vtwo points worthy of notice here First, the universal 
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proposition in the third step is supported by a typical example 
to show that it has been denved through observation Hehce 
the Indian syllogism is not deductive merely, but is also induc- 
tive. Secondly, the fourth step, which may appear to be super- 
fluous, is meant to indicate that neither the sign or the mark 
nor the inductive relation, by itself, leads to a knowledge of 
the signified but only a proper comljLnation of them. 

This syllogistic form , with its five members, is only for leading 
another to the con clusiot Tin question; and the verbal form, m 
itsel f, c onstitutes no part of inference. It only helps to dir^ 
the mind of the listener to think^iTthe required manner, and 
thereby gives rise to the same process of thought in his mind 
as the one in that of the speaker. So if the syllogistic form i s 
des cribed as anumdna, it is only by courtesy [upacdra). That 
is, the_ Nyaya-Vai^esika, like the rest of the Ind ianTs^teins, 
rejects the verbal view of logic which is common in the West. 
It was never forgotten in India that the subject-matter of_ 
logic is thought, and not the linguistic form in which it may 
find expression 

(3) Ve rbal testimony { iabda) • Of the two systems of thought 
which we are now considering, i t is the Nvava alone that admit s 
verbal testimony as an independent p ra mdn a. T hough accepting 
the ^thority of the Veda, t he Nyaya explain s its vahdity in its 
own way — by tracing it to the omniscience of GocTwhom it 
views as its author. In this, it differs from the Mimariisa; and 
the difference will be made clear when we come to deal with 
that doctrine. Furt her, the system does not rest rict ve rba l 
testi mony to th e Veda , buT.also_extends it to secular matters, 
defining it in general terms as the testimony of a tr ustworthy 
person (apt(i)—on& that knows the_ truth and communicates 
it correctly^ Only file latter cannot always carry with it the 
absolute certainty which the Veda, by virtue of its source, 
necessarily does. 

We have already dealt with thf general nature of this pramdna, 
and the need for recognizing it (p. 44). We may now reter briefly 
to the significance of specific verbal statements or propositions. 
A word like gauh (“cow”), when uttered, 1 calls up in the case 
of one that is acquainted with its meaning a picture of the 
ammal “cow ” In the case of others, it fails altogether to be sig- 
nificant and ends by creating merely an auditory impre^ion.. To 
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be significant two or more words should be appropr iately con- 
foiifed so as to for m a sentence. Sometimes single words may 
convey information, but then one or more other words are 
always to be understood from the context. Thus th e unit of 
sigmficant' sab da is a sentence. But what is the nature of the 
information which such syntactically conjoined words convey^ 
It cannot be merely the me^mings of the various terms, because 
they are already known and so are only remembered at the 
time. It is some particular relation among the things denoted 
by the^ctual words lormmg the sentence . When we s^~**nie 
book is on the table,” it is a specific relation between the 
table and the book that is made known to the listener. The 
relation in this specific form is not the mearang of any single 
word used in the sentence, the preposition "on” signifymg only 
location in general, it is nooe the less known. Hence the import 
of a propositioh is commonly stated to be relation (samsarga) , 
and this holds good of the logically valid proposition as of 
that which is not. 


II 


So far as the nature of the goal of hfe is concerned, the Indian 
systems may be divided into tw^oT lasses— those which conceive 
of it merely as one of absolute freedom from misery, and "those* 
which take it as one of bhs s also The Nyaya-Vai^esika is of 
^e first type, and its conception of non-existence {abhdva) 
allows it to put forward such a view of the goa l, for, accord ing 
the absence of misery is not th e same as t h e presence of 
bliss The nature of the self also, as understood in the system, 
fits in with such a view, for neither sorrow nor pleasure, though 
specific to it, IS of its essence. Gautama accordingly terms it 
"escape” (apavarga). The underlying idea is that evil is as much 
a fact as good, and that we cannot have one of them without 
the othe^ — a view whicWthe materialist also-, as we have seen 
(p. 59), holds, although pe differs very much from the present 
doctrme in the conclusion he (^aws from it. The self must there- 
fore be subject to botV )ain and pleasure or neither. The former 
is samsara, characteHz( d by tension of mind which is relieved 
only off and-'On byi^dme evanescent pleasure; the latter is 
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77tohsa or perfect repose, provided a state bereft of consciousness, 
as we shall see it is here, may be so descnbed. If to avoid evil is 
desirable, then we must make up our mind to forgo the good as 
well. The recognition of the ultimacy of evil, it should be added, 
does not make the system pessimistic, for it admits the possibility 
of individuals passing beyond evU That is, though evil is here 
taken to be a fact, it is not regarded aainevitable, for any person, 
who seriously wants to escape from it, can do so This individual- 
istic conception of freedom' does not mean that we should grow 
indifferent to suffering in others, or reduce our efforts to alleviate 
it as far as possible The intense need felt for overcoming it in 
one’s own case should rather lead to a redoubling of one’s efforts 
in that direction 

We have pointed out that m oksa is a state beyond pain and 
ple asure It is desirable to say a few wards more about it 'When a 
person, who has qualified himself for final release, departs this 
life, his self is believed to transcend not merely pain and-pleasure 
but all its specific qualities As a consequence, it will then be 
devoid of thought, feeling and wiU; and tnok sa thus becomes a 
c ondition of perfect gloom fro m which there wil l be n o re- 
awakening Such a state has rightly been condemned by~fEe 
opponents of the doctrine as a remedy worse than the disease 
which it professes to cure But it is only moksa as attained after 
death If, instead of this theoretically final state, we take the 
one that precedes it in the present life in the case of a person 
who has acquired complete fitness for moksa, we see that the 
state is far from unsatisfactory. Not all the specific qualities will 
be eliminated then, but only the undesirable ones like hate and 
self-love. Such a person will continue to have right knowledge, 
right volition and right feeling, and he wiU necessarily be 
incessantly engaged in doing the right, or in contemplating the 
ultimately true. That is, his condition then wiU approximate 
to the perfection of divine nature as already described. Although 
the* system does not acknowledge a special state whi^h some 
doctrines designate as jivanmukti, this exactly corresponds to 
it.'^* Judged f^om this positivistic standpoint the doctrine, 
though negative in its final sigiyficance and severely ascetic, 
has features which are not without a special appeal to a certain 
t}q)e of mind 

What is the means to the attainment of this goal ? T^ifej^nswer 
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tq this question will be found in the Nyaya-Vai^esika view that 
evil is due to the association of the self with the manas and 
the body. The physical body will, no doubt, be destroyed at 
death , but, according to the karma doctrine, it will be replaced 
by another when the self is bom agam The manas, on the other 
hand, wiU remain the same throughout and be in contact with 
the self. Being eternal, it wdl continue to be, even after one 
has attained freedom, but its presence wiU be quite inoperative 
then, and pain, pleasure and such other features will no longer 
affect the self. Liberation consists in reahzing this fact, viz. 
that, though the self is actually related to both body and manas, 
that relation is by no means necessary to it. As in the oth er 
doctrines, right knowledge is thus the means to liberation h ere 
also, and ignorance, the source of bondage. It is this ignora nce 
{ moha) that serves, by begetting hatred [dvesa) and narrow 
lov e ird^a) as the root-cause of samsdra with its sorrow s 
ai~well as fleeting joys . Like other forms of error, say that of 
the rope-snake, this ultimate error also is a misconception, 
because it represents a neutral self as involved in misery. Only 
we should remind the reader that, since the erroneous knowledge 
that gives rise to samsdra is immediate, it needs an equally 
immediate knowledge (p. 27) of the true nature of the self to 
overcome it. 

We have seen that the self, in itself, is devoid of pleasure 
and pain; and it should therefore be beyond their causes ac- 
cording to the karma doctrine, viz virtue and vice. These, or more 
strictly, their immediate effects of good and evil, are known as 
dharma and adharma, the remaimng two of the eight qualities 
that are specific tq the self. They abide in the self till they 
5deld their respective fruits of happiness and misery, and it is 
for reaping those fruits that one takes birth. Even when the 
misconception to which this life is due is removed by right 
knowledge, activity will continue; but such activity, Gautama 
says, does not lead to re-birth pr to the accumulation of dharma 
{adharma being quite unthinkable in such a case), because it is 
not the result of any self-interest or short-sightedness. 1® Such a 
person necessarily becomes free, when dissociation from the 
physical body takes place at death. It will be seen from the above 
description of dharma and adharma that their notion here is 
entirely -moral (p. 37) This original conception has since been 
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extended, and the terms have come to mclude the results of 
actions commended or condemned in the Veda. This extension 
of their meaning is due to the later admission, already mentioned, 
of the authprity of the Veda by the system. 

Now as regards the details of the disciplme leadmg to the 
ultimate goal of life. Broadly speaking, this discipline is to be 
undergone in two stages ■ (i) The firstiis Ae culti vation of a spirit 
of detachment. It is a dvocated by all the schools, and we m ay 
look upon their respective metaphysical views as only assigning 
different reasons for it. In the case of the Upanish ads, for 
ex ample, the n eed for it is explain ed 1^ the unity of all being; 
in the present doctnne, by the intrinsically detached character 
of the self. The trairung of this stage is predonunantly moral, 
and signifies a complete overcoming of selfish desires and im- 
pulses. The important truth underlyaig this view is that much of 
the world’s misery is traceable, directly or indirectly, to man’s 
selfishness, as an individual or as a member of an^chlsive 
orgamzation; and that neither for the individual nor for society 
as a whole wiU there be any peace until it is completely over- 
come. ( 2 ) The above ethical qualification helps to secure the 
seriousness necessary for acquiring a knowledge of the ultimate 
truth, through study and reflection, and for effectively pursuing 
the philosophic ideal. Accordingly the discipline in the second 
stage is mainly intellectual. The final step here consists in medi- 
tation (yoga) on the ultimate truth which, if successfully prac- 
tised, results in a direct experience of it, such as will terminate 
the original ignorance. The resemblance here generally to the 
course of discipline for attaining the goal of life, described in 
the previous chapters, is clear; only the content of the truth 
to b^ealized is different. It is not therefore necessary to dwell 
upon it further here. 



Chapter Five 

S ANKHYA-YOGA^ 


* 

o 

JJf ''HIS system of thought is one of the oldest, but its 
jfe.origin has for long been a matter of controversy Some 
sclplars, both old and new, explain it as derived from the 
Upanishads, but others maintain that it is an independent 
doctrine Whatever be its origin, the system has largely 
influenced Indian thought as a whole, and its importance i s 
next only to that of the Vadanta As m the case of the Nyaya- 
Vai^esika (p. 84), t he present system also is a blen d of tw o 
doLufineSj VIZ. the Sa nkhya and the Yoga, of which Kapila 
and Patafiiali were respectively the first exp onents, but the 
historical relation between the two doctrines is not definitely 
known. Their general metaphysical standpoint, and their 
conception of the ideal of life are the same; but there are also 
some more or less important features in which they differ. To 
one or two of them we shall refer later The names by which 
these two doctrines are known are extremely common in Indian 
philosophical literature Besides referring to schools of though t, 
they frequently mean methods of approach to the ultimate 
reahty. ^'T he former, which is derived from a Sanskrit wor d 
[ sankhya ] meaning “reflection,” stands for the method of realizin g 
!he ultimate fact of philosopjiy through knowledge ;^ The la tter, 
[yoga], on The other hand, ^hich signifies contemplation, stand s 
t or the method of realizing the same by means of steady a nd, 
persistent meditatiop . This distinction, howe.ver, reduces itself 
to one of the precise place assigned to them^ in the course of 
iiscipline for achieving the ide^, sihcq.all tha Indian systems, 
ncluding tFe present one, alike both. AVhile some 

lay greater stress oji knowledge by'f^^aking it the proximate 
lid to release, others do the samejn regard to meditation. 

It is somewhat strange that while the literature bearing on 
the other systems is quite extensive, that relating to the present 
one, especially the Sankhya part of it, is very meagre The 
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old est work now available on the Sankhya is the T^arika oi 
Ifevara Krsna w ho flourished about the fifth century a d . x1 
has J3een com mented upon by several scholars including' the 
great Vedant m, Vacasp ati. There is a Sankhya Sutra, whicl 
is ordinarily believed to be as old as the primary sources oJ 
the other systems; but it clearly shows dependence on the 
work ]ust referred to, and modern research has found it necess 
ary to assign to it a date not earlier than the fourteenth century 
A.D. The most important work of the other s ystem is t he Sutra 
of Patanjali who, m all l i kehhood. is diff er ent f ro m the cele- 
brated gra mmarian of that name l^]bngmg to the second 
century b c. , and lived probably much later. has an of d 
c ommentary b y Vyasa who only bears’ the name of, but is nof 
the same as, the renowned sage of antiquity There are alsc 
other commentaries on it as, for ei^mple, the one by King 
Bhoja 


I 

T his system, like. the one treated of in th e previous chaptei 
(p. 85), regards both matter and spirit a s ultimately rea l and 
also, admits, like it. a plura lity of sel y^ .which it usually terms 
Punisas ] ~But~rt"differs from the Nyaya-Vaisesika m that it 
t races the whole of the ph ysical universe, witl^ all' its var iety, 
to a single source c a lled Prakrti Purusa and Prakrti, or spir il 
and nature, are thus the two basic conceptions of the doctrme, 
and we shall 'begin by describing their nature. To take up the 
latter first; ' 

- 

► (i) Prakrti: T here are two ways bf explaining the ongm of the 
physical world. It may be traced, as in Nyay^VaiSesika (p. 86), 
to a plurality of ultimate reals which are supposed-to be simple 
and atomic; or i t may be derived from a single substcince which 
i s eissumed to -be complex and all-pervasive. If the former is 
the theory Of origination; the latter is th^theory 

of evolution {parinama-y^'d),, for in it the ttogs of the world 
are looked upon as the result, hot of* liew creation, but. of trans- 
formation within the pr^al substance. T he Sankhya- Yoga 
ado pts the second mode of explanation ; and Prakrti is the nam e 
which itgiveTToIEeprmcip le or e ntity, out of which is evolved 
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the physical universe in its infinite diversity . Its resemblance to 
tiiFTOnception of "That (^ne/’ mentioned m tracing the growth 
of monism in the Veda (p. 15), is clear. Only while that principle 
is spiritual in its character, the present one is not so. This 
primal entity is not directly perceived by us, and its existence, 
like that of the atoms in the Nyaya-Vai^esika view, has only 
to be inferred Here, as elsewhere generally, the system bases 
its conclusions on reason and does not, hke some others, invoke 
the aid of revelation in support of them 

Prakrti, the First Cause of the universe, is thus one a nd 
complex : and its complexity is the result of its being constituted 
of three factors, each of which is described as a guna. By the 
word ^ una here, w e should not understand what it is commonly 
taken to mean, viz.TT' Quality.” It means here rather a “com- 
ponent faCtor'^r a "co nittitu ent” of Prakrti. But it should not 
be regarded ~as ~ 5 ui lt up out of them, for, while it depends on 
tfiemTothey depend ]ust as muclTbn if i both being equally be- 
gi nningless Jhes e thr^ constituents againTdhough essentially 
di StiiiLl i t*-their natur e are conceived as interdependent, so that 
they can never b» separated from one another It means that 
t hey are not mechanically placed together, but reciprocall y 
involve one another and form a umty in trimty. In'other words, 
they not only coexist but also cohere. This intrmsic inter- 
dependence of the gunas excludes the possibihty of the breaking 
up of Prakrti by their separation 

The three saunas are named sattva , rajas and tama s. Each of 
t hem stands for a distinct aspect of physical reahty : roughly, 
sattva si gnifies whatever is pure and fine; rajas, whatever i s 
active , an d tamas, what is stohd andv ofers resist ance. The 
above description shows that the gunas tre not merely distinct 
but are also, in some measure, antagonistic in their nature. 
The antagonism, however, is not such as to preclude their 
acting together. They function as one, and their harmoniou s 
action is illustrated by the example of- a lamp-flame — ^the 
r esult bf co-operation between the .^^ck, 'oil and w hich, iiT 
their separate nature, appear to be hardly fitted so to co-operate. 
In other words, the physical universe is an orde rly whole ; and 
there is no ultimate contradiction m it, though it may coniisT 
of opposing elements. 

It IS not only Pr akrti that consis ts of these sunas. everv- 
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t hing that emerges from it is also similarly constituted, fo r 
t he doctrin e n aiatains that effects are ^geittiallv identica l 
with their material cause. In fact, it is bv~an analysis" of the 
things~( ^expenence and a proper synthesis of their common 
and enduring features that the conception of Prakrti has been 
reached, as the idea of gold, for instance, may be reached by an 
examination of the nature of things lilse golden rings and brace- 
lets. The present view of causation then is the exact opposite of 
that to which we drew attention in the last chapter. It holds that 
nothing can ever come into being afresh or pass away finally. 
When therefore we speak of an effect as produced, aU that we mean 
is that what was latent merely becomes manifest. The under- 
lymg i dea is that the effect is always th ere, though in a potentiar" 
form, and that it only becomes~actuaI~vrfaen-certaffl- e onditions 
known as the ef&cient causes, like the a ctivity of th e potter 
i n the case of a not, are fulfilled. 11^ m aterial cause and the 
effect are not accordingly taken here to be quite^jd’etfecfh as 
in the Nyaya-Vai^esika (p. 88) , they form, on the other hand 
an identity in difference, as in Jainism This view is designated 
as "t he doc trine of pre-existent effect*' ^t-kdrva-vMa) Tu'T StF 
t rait to the other, termed “the doctrine of not-pre-existen t 
effect” {asat-}imydPvM,d\ . ' ~ 

These gunas or ^^smic constituents ,” as we may term 
them, are in a state of perfect equilibrium in Prakr t i, u ntil 
it begins to differentiate itsdf, and thg_div.ergity of the thinp ^ 
thajTthen succeis ively spring into being from it is due~1:o th e 
diver sify in the nr n pnrtion in which th e gunas enter into their 
make-up in the process of evolution. T hough only three in 
number, they can thus account for a multiplicity of distinctions. 
Prakrti is not only complex and al^ervasive: it also evolve s 
of imdergDe 3 --diange-~~perpstuallvr~mfu raUv the things that 
develo p out of it are also conceived as faring in its fluid char- 
actCTi~lfegg"t^Tapef‘ on which these fines are pr inted may 
appeaF~tQ ^e~sfaIici butTt i s reailv changmg eyery jpstant, 

' thd^h it at the same ti me main tains itg idpntity as long as it 
lastsTmi necessary to a!did that evolution »faieans chan ge of 
form {^anndma), a conception which is unknown to the Nyaya- 
VaiSesika; and not change of place (panspanda) (p 93) which is 
what the latter means by “action” (karma). A plant, for example, 
may be shifted from one place to another; but it may^lso grow 
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0r wither where it is The change, however, as conceived here, is 
not in one direction alone. The evolutionary process is periodical, 
and every period of evolution (srsli) is followed by a period of 
dissolution (pralayd) when the whole diversity of the universe 
becomes latent or goes “to sleep,” as it were, ]n_Eralcrti. Cycle 
thus follows cycle; and, as in many other Indian doctrmes, it 
is believed here that this Series had no beginning and is not going 
to have an end. But even in the stage of dissolution, we must 
remember, Prakrti does not cease to be dynamic, motion being 
conceived as original to it; only its component parts, the 
gunas, constantly reproduce themselves then mstead of acting 
on one another and giving nse to a heterogeneous transform- 
ation. In this spontaneous activity of nature, we find another 
important difference from the Nyaya-Vai§esika, according to 
which matter has no ac1:ivity beyond what may have been 
fl!S{gnunicated to it from without (p Q3). 

No'w ~ ;2s-7>sgards the things that emerge f rom Prakrti. TIk ^ 
first of~them is the “mtellert” (mahai) -. ^d that. iirits~tufn 
gives rise To the principle of individuality or “e goism” {dham- 
kdra) What exactly we have to understand from "these terms 
will become clear soon. Meanwhile we may note that the nature 


of these entities, as indicated by their names, shows that Prakrti 
adj usts itself first to the needs of Puru sa by evolvmg the most' 
impdrtMt aid s to life’s experienc e, viz~ the organ of thinking and 
fh e principle of consciously or unconsc iously appropriating the 
thought or regarding it as one’s own. From the second proceed 


two groups of principles: One of them consists of the further 


aids to conscious hfe, viz, manasime five sensory orgams whicn 


are well known and the five motor organs, viz, those of speech 


vdk), handling [pdni), w 


IM 




of rajas is 


om the tamos aspe 


not regarded as issui^ in any separate group ot principles. 


merely as co-operatmg with both sattva-amd tdmas. 


Tte elements are thought o f as having two phases, th e first 
in which they remain simple (tanmdtra) and the second in which 


tl^y combine to form th e five gross elements as known to us. 
The elm ple. ^elements- axe— called . ‘ 'e lemental so und ' ' (s abda- 
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tanmdtra ) . “-elemciital colour” (r uj)a-tanmaira ) and so for^, 
blowing that the doctrine makes no distinction between sub- 
stance and quality. 3 There is indeed no harm in spealang, for 
the sake of convenience, of either substance or attribute apart 
from the other; but to think of the two as really separate from 
or external to each other, as the Nyaya-VaiseSika does (p. 93), 
IS, according to the present doctrine, t® indulge m an illegitimate 
abstraction The so-called quality and substance together 
form a unity, and it is this concrete umty, and not either by 
itself, that any material thing represents The resemblance to 
Jainism (p 65) here is clear. The manner in which the simple 
or subtle elements combine to produce the gross is as follows: 
From elemental sound emerges sp^e {akasa)-, from that and 
eTemental touch, air: from tHesetw 5 ^^creIem^alxolc)ur!^Te T" 
f rom them and_.elemental taste, water ; and from them and 
elemental odour, earth These gross elements, to use comm on 
p hraseology, are charaHerized by qualifies liTn.ccor'^iaiiie^^th 
t he nature_of theiFcbnstituent factors— by soun d: air 
by sound and touch, and so oiT'- Ti^ a gain-mav be noted 
a differen ce from the N yaya -Vai^esika which does noT'recog- 
nize the divisio n of elements into two classes as simple and 
gross, ' 

• These, together with Prakrti and Purusa, a re the 25 principles 
of tke bahkhva-Yoga; and they may be shown thus m a tabular 
form: 


I. Purusa. 2. Prakrti 


-> 

3. Mahat ("Intellect”) 

1 

4. Ahaih-kara (“Egoism”) 

1 

1 1 

1 

• 1 1^-20 

5. Manas 6-10 

II-15 

Subtle 

Sensory 

Motor 

elements 

organs 

organs | 

21-25 

Gross 

siements 


III. 







/xhe above represents what we may describe as primary 
e^o'luti onmiS~CDi mn o n ti lings of the world, such as trees and 
mountains as well as the physical bodies of living bemgs, are 
the resu I Fbra. further or secondary tran sfo rmation of the gross 
elements. hVe describe t he latter transformations as ‘^i^ ondarv" 
fof/fhou ^ these things also are the result of cha nge, the change 
does not give rise to anymewjirinciple or category (taiivantara) 
as^ for instance, when the "intellect'' (wfl/ia7)T)ecomes "egoism” 
{ahdmkaritj ui""elerfrental sound" becomes space (^Msa) ._They 
are theresUlt merely~bf disposmg in 5iSS^ent~ways j l^ir con- 
stituenf ^ctors . viz^he gross ele ments, w hich endure j.s such 
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SefnT "It is just as in a game of dice; theyare ever the 
same dice, but as~tliey tali in various-ways, they mean to us 
different things.” (These secondary changes take place, and may 
I again be reversed,' within the limits of a single cycle; the primary 
I set of evolutes, on the other hand, continue throughout the 
I c 3 mlfe"Ttr.<h.dj§integrate only at its termination. A tree, for ex- 
/ ample, may perish and break up into its constituent elements 
hke earth, water, etc. ; but the latter will not be further reduced 
' to their sources, .yiz. the tanmdtras, dunng the same cycle. ^ 

It is necessary to draw particular attention to one point in 
the above scheme whose knowledge is essential to understand 
the Sankhya-Yoga explanation of experience, as will be set 
forth later. It is the di.stinction between, the things m which 
predominates and those in which tamas does Most of 
ihejh ings of the material world as well, as a large part of our 
p odily frame belong to the latter class. They are physical. The 
others also, in,. which saiiva preponderates, are inde ed physical, 
jDeing derived fr om Prakrti; but/on account of their finer nature, 
[the y ace adapted^to .assist in the rev^atioii of objects to spirit 
/which, as we shall presently see, is passive and unable by itself 
to .apprehend anvtnm g. lb state the same in another way, the 
I activity of tl^e sattvic entities is a necessary condition of 
mentaT hfe, although th eyxlo |nnf bv tfieinselves explain it.^ 

Of This _ group, the most „miportant are manas, ‘ 'egoism’ ' 


(aham-kdra) and 
\described as ' The" 


" the intelle ct 
'"mtemal 


(luddMs. which are together 

organ” [antah-karana). ’N ^^hioi^ 

3mg~mto det ails, we'mav'sav thatT^chief functron is to receiv e 
ipressions from outside and rp,spnnd suitably to them. It is 
assisted jp. the proper discharge of this function by the vanous 
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organs — s ensory and motor — ^which b elong to the same group. 
This whole apparatus, consisting of the internal organ and Its 
severed accessories, may be taken as roughly corresponding to 
the brain and the nervous mechanism associated with its func- 
tion according to modem psychology. Bot h are physical m their 
nature , and both alike are indispensableto the self m acquiring 
experience. It is specific to each individual and, together with 
certain other factors, is here supposed to accompany him 
throughout worldly existence (samsdra) . This relatively per- 
manent accQ mpanimeHt~or^EWusa is known as the “subtle 
body^' Qmga-ianr a). Unli 5 e~thV physical fra me which, b y 
cQn^a.st, is called Th e “gro ss body” {sthula-sarira) , it does hot 
part from one ^n at death and, like manas in the Nylya - 
Vai^esi^ (p. 91) ,.is castoff only when freedom is fuUy achie\^ . 

It follows Trom the above^ccount tljat the pHiicipIgS numbered 
^ to 15 in the above scheme are to be understood in a doubl e 
iense^ The y are not only cosmic in their signi ficance jis, irdpre- 
senting stages in tEe~¥voIutioB~or~Pra.lcrfi.' tl iev • also have a 
reference to jthe. mdiyidual’s conscious and sub-conscious life . 
From the standpoint of the experiencing individuai', tEe^hree *' 
gunas are aisp'aeggrifaed-as-beiiig~Trf ~'t he nati^^ fespe ctiyely of 
pleasure (mkha), pain (duhkha) and bewilderment (moh^ , 
because they sery.e.^a&-^e-ne£gssarv m eans to arouse those 
feeling s in him. Fo r a_jierson j;qJhe] happy, ^y, his’lnn^or 
mental attitude should be predominantly sgff w'c; or' to feel 
miserable, the attitude should be rdjastc. It is a mystery why 
the cosmic aspe cts should be designat ed as ‘ intellect,” “egoism” 
etc., if they have no psychological significance. To a possible 
explanation of this di^rejiancy, we shall refer at the end of the 
chapter. 

' T o sum up the conception of Prakrti: The, whole of th e 
phy^al universe gmanates from it; and, smee it is conceived 
ultimate and independent, the explanation s o far may be 
c haracterized as naturalistic. 

^ (2) Puruia 7~Wliat prevents the doctrine from bein ^ a philo- 4 
Sophy of nature, pure and^implerisTts-feeo^tion of Purusa by 
the side o f Prakrti. Prakrti does not exhaust the co ntent of the 
universe; it leaves nut the very element hv v irtue of which we 


become aware of-tbe-existeac e of the physic al wprI 3 ~And it is 
that element of awareness or prin ciple of senti^ce which 
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.(’unisa represents. While the doctrine thus d i ffers from natnral- 
is m. it does n ot identify it self Math a bsolu^tic or ideahstic 
systems, because it p reserves to the end the duah sm of Prakrti 
and Punj^a. No satisfactory explanation of experience is 
possible, according to the Sankhya-Yoga, if we do not admit 
the equal and independent reahty of both the material and the 
spiritual elements. „ 

The existence of Purusa also, like that of Prakrti, is reached 
t here t hrough rea^iung . iriHe latter is postulated on the prin- 
I apl^ that effects presuppose a material cause which is im- 
manent in them, the former is postulated on the principle that 
contrivances, exhibitmg design, always have a transcendent 
reference or conspire to an extraneous end The bodily organism, 
for example, with its many well-adapted parts suggests that it 
is meant to serve a definite purpose, and there are numerous 
i other instances in nature with a similar teleology imphcit m 
' fhgIlwCn jud ge examples hke “ a prepared ^bed” given in this 
connection, "tlie end that is meant here is only such as benefits 
a sentient being. That is, the purpose mqilicit m nature is to be 
understood as some “value,” though not necessarily a human 
value. The entity, whose ends such adaptations and contriv- 
ances serve, is Puru$a. In other words, spirit is the prmciple 
for the sake of which nature evolves, and this, as aheady 
pointed out, is shown by the character of the first evolutes 
Anot her argum ent to supp ort the existence of P u rusa is (to 
state it in quite general terms) the presence of the spi ritual 
ui stincf in man, or the instinct which prompts him to st rive 
ify se lf-perfection : but imperfection is inevitable so long as he 
is m association with Prakrti as it is conceived in the doctrine. 
This “impulse to escape,”^ as it is tdrmed, would be meaningless 
if there was no one to extricate himself from Prakrti. Hence it 
is concluded that there must be an entity which is other than 
and wholly independent of Prakrti. Both Prakrti and Purusa 
alike are thus deduced from an investigation of the nature of 
xJommon' things; the only difference is that while the one is the 
' result of arguing from those things to their source ov first cause, 

[ the other is the result of arguing from them to their aim ox final 
cause. The world is derived from a principle which is like it in 
I its nature, but subserves the ends of another which is qmte 
I unlike. 
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P)irusa is manifold m contrast to Prakrti which is siAg i^ ; 
andthe doctrine may forTEat re^onlje described as pluralism. 
Tbe pIuralit'v~or Purusas is souglit~dtrdie-3eSiced frdnmie 
observed distinctions m men’s temperaments. The mental or 
m oral disposition of no_Jaax 4 ier^ns-Js identi5l T~ nor isTHeir 
reaction to tEeir soc ial o r ^ysical environment the sameTl But 
it may be point ed o ut that this argument only shows, that the 
Purusas are differe nt in thejr empirical condition and not in 
themselves. In th eir liberated state._as,we shalt_see, there is 
absolutely n o diffe rence , an d to postulate numerical difference 
between entities^when there is no distinction whatever m their 
intrinsic nature, seems unwarranted. There is not here even 
an attempt made_to justify this pluralistic view, as there is in 
the Nyaya-Vaidesika by_postulating vi^sas — each unique to a 
self (p qil^Gran ting that the existence,of Prakrti implies th e 
existence of Punisa, the logical condusLonJo be drawn fro m it 
is that thaLEuru§a also is one and single— ^osmic mature 
enshrimng.A . cQ§mSiself.- ' 

■ The conception is. m other respects also, the very opposit e 
of Prakrti. Purusa is not complex but simple , it is not d ynami c 
but static, knowing neither change of place n or change of for m. 
It is passive while Prakrti is ever active, which means that i t 
i s to be identified more with f ee hng or th^ffective side of th g 
mind than with any o^r . It cannot consequently either kn^ i 
o r m/I aflytlfing in theTamiliaTsensejlunress it is as5iste3~ 15y "the 
m temal o rg an and its various sub sidiaries. Iii i^elf, it is pn^ 
an *'^enioyer” ancLnot an~^ageiiL(@r^^ 


bn gr “witngis’' (sdks in), as it is described, a nd, t hough it is of 
t he very essence of sen tience, aU its psychic file is due to its 
associat iou witlLjEE^ev oIutes of Prakrti like the in^maLorgan 
in which, as pointed out above, the ^ttva ele mentpr edoininatfis. 
1niSt~which constitutes the activity Qtthe'subfec t',~aFTO mm^Lfy 
knovmjo'ffs, is due to the physical elementjvhich ent^m jnto 
ite'^ake-up. L ike Prjik^. however, it is supposed to be omn i- 
.^^ni ; but thelj^elaHon of its presence during the ^ans - 
naigrating^ate' (samsdr^^Jbt-ibs reason iust._stated. nev er 
takes place out^e thu physical Umitations like the body/m^ 
w hich it happens to be associated at the time f 
The exact manner in which these two disparate entities 
are brought or seem to be brought together is a di%;ult point. 
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aijd remains one of the perplexities in the system. Byt we do not 
propose to enter on any discussion of it here. Whatever the 
ultimate explanation may be, Prakrti and Purusa virtuaUv a ct 
as one ; an d we shah therefore take it for granted that, in som e 
way, they co-operat e. It is, indeed, a matter of ordinary exper i- 
ence that there is no spirit without a body or a body which 
functions as a livmg organism with nnt spirit This complex 
of nature and spirit — or perhaps, we should say, a compound 
of them — ^is not ultimate, according to the doctrine. It is only 
the empirical self, and is to be distinguished from the true or 
transcendental self, viz. Purusa; but, from the practical or 
everyday standpomt, the distmction is of little consequence. 
The Prakrti element that most intimately enters into this com- 
bination is the internal organ. There are other elements too, 
like the sensory organs, bu*. they are all in one sense or another 
subsidiary to it. The coining together of these is the necessary 
pfesnpposhion of aU experience, for spirit without nature is 
i noperative and nature without spirit is blind. In the resulting 
union, each finds its complement; and the defects of both are 
made good as when a bhnd man and a cnpple, it is stated, safely 
traverse a considerable distance, through co-operation, al- 
though neither by himself is capable of doing so.® And we may 
pomt out, by the way, that consciousness is not explained here 
to be a product of matter as in materialism (p 58). Matter is_ 
merely the medium for spirit to mamfest itself, not its sour ce 
"nus association of the two is found not only ordmarily but 
also vajivanmukti or “freedom wliile still alive,” when a person 
hife become fully enlightened and has transcended all the 
weaknesses of human flesh. Such a person, whe n he departs 
this hfe, must no doubt continue to be, Purusa being consicLefed 
immortal; but it then remains as pure spirit, -wholly emanc i- 
pated from nature. T hat condition of isolation is described as 
“ final aloofness’’ (kavualya ) — ^ to distinguish it irorn^anmukt i 
m which the Purusa remains associated with the body, sens es 
and so forth, though no longer in bondage to them. As in Jainism 
(p. 61) then, perfection means here also not a beaming, but merely 
liberation from physical bonds. The spiritual goal is reached 
by merely throwing off the natural. 

The self m the empirical sense is not a detached entity like 
the Purusa, but exhibits the result of innumerable forces that 
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have acted upon it in the course of its beginningless histoi^ 
It is consequently not passive and does not remain a mere 
spectator of whatever happens to be presented to it, but is 
active and meddles with the external object as it apprehends it. 
It does not however, as in the Buddhistic view (p 79), import 
through such meddhng any new features into its notion of 
the object presented; it only certain aspects of it and 

omits the rest. According to this theory of selective apprehension 
all the characteristics that can ever be known of an object 
actually belong to it; and, if only some of them are appre- 
hended by a particular person at a particular time, it is entirely 
due to subjective limitations Thmgs are thus really richer in 
their nature than they are ordinarily perceived to be. Since the 
kind of the selection made in the case of any object depends 
upon the past life or character of th^’person in question, a thing 
that attracts one may completely repel another. One and the 
same damsel, to cite the stock example, delightg^her lover, but 
is a source of constant annoyance to her rivals in love. The 
aspect under which an individual perceives the world is thus 
intimately personal to him , yet the doctrine does not maintain, 
as the Yogacara school of Buddhism does fo Sol, that th ere is 
no external reality at all. The different world-views are, no 
doubt, relative to the individual, but they, at the same time, 
pomt to an objective universe which is common to aU and is 
real in its own right « The chief argument m support of this 
realistic position is that, although there are differences among 
men in their views of things, there are as certainly points of 
agreement also among them. If there are occasions when each 
can speak only for himself, there are others when one can speak 
for all. 

Here is an irtiportant feature of the system, for it neither 
sides Avith the view that things are precisely as they are appre- 
hended, nor with the other which holds that the mind makes its 
own things. It avoids either exireme, and attaches ^qual im- 
portance to the subjective and objective factors la, explaining 
the fact of experience. It is an external world that we know just 
as truly as the view, which each one of us has of it, is his own. 
Men obtrude their personalities into their judgements, ' and 
subjective prejudices undoubtedly affect their knowledge of 
things ; yet they never create the things they perceiv*. But our 
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kfiowledge, though pointing to an external universe, is one-sided. 
This is a fundamental defect of human experience. It may not 
indeed amount to an error of commission (p. 97), as it is accord- 
ing to the Nyaya-Vai^esika {anyaihd-khyMt) ; but it is partial 
knowledge and, so far as it is not recognized to be so, it becomes 
an error, though only an error of omission {akhydti). This in- 
complete knowledge, with* its natural over-emphasis on a part 
of what is apprehended, accounts for the conflicts and incon- 
sistencies of life, whether they be found in the same person at 
different times or between different persons at the same time 

If all knowledge be thus imperfect in its very nature', what 
is truth? The doctrine holds that it is complete and compre- 
hensive knowledge, in which one part supplements and corrects 
^another. It is knowledge which knows no preferences or pre- 
judices, and lays approp^ate emphasis on all aspects of the 
objects known Here it may be asked whether such knowledge 
is at all attainable, so long as its means continues to be the 
■internal organ, which is a product of Prakrti and therefore 
consists not merely of sativa but also of rajas and tamas In 
answering this question, it is necessary to remember that it 
is not the internal organ as such that limits our view of the 
world in the manner described above; for, in its intrinsic nature, 
it is essentially sdttvic and is therefore specially fitted to be 
the means of revealing correctly aU that is. Actually, however, 
rajas or tamas predominates in it as a result of the past history 
of the person to whom it belongs; and it is the relative predom- 
inance of either which accounts for whatever limitations it 
may possess as an organ of knowledge. By subduing these 
impediments to clear perception through proper self-disciphne 
and restoring the internal organ to its natural purity, man 
may completely transform his outlook upon life and the world. 
Rajas and tamas cannot, of course, be entirely eliminated, but 
when the internal organ is purified or "the heart is cleansed,” 
their presence will become quifij harmless. 

But it should not be imagined that this complete knowledge 
is merely an aggregate of* all possible views of the physical 
world. It is rather experience in which they have aU been 
integrated and, according to the explanation given of it by 
Patanjali,’ is best described as intuitive. It i s designated as 
" truth-bearing,” and is not tainted even by the least error 
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It conve ys trut h; the whole tr uth an d nothin g but the truth 
It overcomes the idiosyncrasies of individual ^titudes but i 
does so by a synthesis, not by a mere summation of them. Ii 
this S3mthetic view, which represents the climax of philosopha 
thought, all thin gs are seen as they actually are : and he whc 
succeeds in acq uinng it beco mes a spectator of aU time anc 
all existenc er~So s oon as this~wEoIe and disinterest^ trutl 
about the world dawi^ hpdnjone^s mind, one sees througl 
Prakrti and realises its absolute distirictness'lrom Purus^Anc 
i t is. a knowledge of this distinctness (vtveka-jmna) ra ther thar 
that of the world as i t is, lEat is stated here to be the mean; 
to release. ** In other w ords, to Imow Pr akrti i^ ^ see”fHrou^ 
t he empirical self; _and jyl ^n it»^ tme rbaj;actprTt; realized 
P urusa comes int o its ow n. Siich faiowledge is attainable in t he 
present life, and it is the attainment of it that is the chief ai m 
of life, according to the Sahkhya-Yoga. T he whole realm oJ 
nature is conceived in the system ^ leading up to this con- 
summation, It is designed for this, and exists soldy Tor’it. The 
noteworthy point here is that the physical accompaniment 
of man as well as his environment is neither hostile nor in- 
different to his'a^faining“fKe ideal' of Tre^dom. Throupi them 
rather, Prakfir is evCT'e'ducatingTiinrintcraTuIIeFknowledge 
of himself with a view to securmg that result Nature therefore 
cannot, in the end, be said to enslave spmt. In fact, it behaves 
t owards man as a “veritable fairy godmother ” 

We are now in a position to understand the exact place oi 
Prakrti in- tlip ft nrtrinp Thp whole course of its evolution is 
determ ined by a purpose, and this purposive intef^I ^on oi 
nature makes Prakrti meaningless in divorce from PuruSa. 
Vacaspati goes so far as" to state _that, during the period oi 
dissolution, PrakHTis'as^gbdd as not existing because it then 
functims for~ih^^o(Lof Jap Pufusa * Tl^Ch'anges in it are du e 
not to a merely blmd or mechanical interplay of the gunas. In 
th e word s of li^va ra Krsna . ‘ ‘Purusa’s purpose is the sole (^tise 
oh Pralm ti’s evpl ption ”^-" takesT^on lorm anci structure, in 
accordance with th e needs of the self. 'The organ 'Of bight, for 
example, comes intb'existence'because it is n^essary il Puru§a 
is to seeraird not simply Pecause its constituent elements happen' 
to combine in a certain manner. The purpose oL Pumsa. con- 
ceived as the end of evoluti on, is, as we have alre^y stated. 
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infrCrpretcd in terms o f values which , in the case of man, may 
be br oadly divid ed inio the temporal and the_gtemal. The 
for mer are cominon worldly or secular values {bhoga) hke the 
acquisition of wealth and t he enjoyment of pleasure, and the 
latter is self- reahzation or escape from Prakrt i (apavarga). But 
they do not constitute a duality of purpose, for the approach 
to the ideal is necessarily through worldly hfe, the duration of 
which js determined b y the moral an d intellectual equipment 
of particular individuals Whether it is for a longer or a shorter 
period, all ahke have to pass through the trials and troubles of 
common hfe before their mind is turned towards the final goal 
The truth implicit here is that man does not seriously think of 


spiritual freedom until he has learnt by his own expenence ^e 


futility o f secular values or is satiated with their atta inment. Tt 
is~only then t hat h e wiU bq able to revalue the values of life 
Before considermg the nature of the practical discipline 
prescribed here for reaching the goal of hfe, it is necessary to 
say a few words about (i) jndna or knowledge, in general, as 
conceived m the doctrine and (2) the pramd^ias accepted m it • 
(i) As we have alre ady stated (p. 97), two views of percep- 
tion are possible. It may be EeldTHat "Ejects are known directly 
or that we can Enow them only indirectly, throngh psych ic 
media which in some way resemble or symtolize the obiects 


ion The present doctrmej.dQpts th^atter view, which 


ed as ‘‘the theory of representativ 


Our explanation of the empincal selT as a complex of Purusa 
^and the intemal“Organ“wiUr help"ns'to" undei sLa nd-^what exactly 
jts meahTTiy this" theory ’FefiT'ffnowledge, according to the 
doctrine, is a state or modification of the empirical self But as 


Purusa, in itself, knoyre no cha nge whatsoeve r, this modification 
must Tie solely of the in ternal organ. S ince the^ Sankhya-Yoga 
is reahstic, the cogmtive situation involves, according te-itTSot 


only Purusa and some modification ol tfie iniCTn 


internal 
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which corresponds to the object to be apprehended! This form 
'through which alone lln object can be known, is called its mode 


by the hgfit of Purusa It is thus neither the mode (vrtt i) by 
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i tself, nor the illuminating pnnciple by itself that perceives 
Twit a blend of both The illumination is a constant fe ature o 
all knowledge, but the modes vary in accor dance with~ n« 
obj ect^ presented. ~The chi ef weakn ess of this theory is that 
while holding thaF^bjects can be known only' mediately, ii 
describes knowle'dge'^ "Bearing The iihpre^s of them . If object: 
are not directly accessible to us at aU, it is dear thaTwe car 
nev er speak ot the forms, which the inte rnal or^iT bears, a; 
corre spond ing to those objects — 

(2) The Sahkhva-Yoga admits only three ■bramdna s, viz 
perception, in ference and v erbal testimon y, all oTwhich hav: 
already been explained. It remams now only to refer to on: 
variety of inference, to which we have not hitherto alluded 
There are two types of reasomng gen erally recognise^m Indiar 
pMosophyrThe first of them is what is familiarly as 

syllogistic inference (p. looj, and-ik illustrated by the exampl e 
6t cteaucing the exisfence of fire from perceiving s moke. TVe "Shall 
have an instance of the second type if, from the observed fact 
that an effect like a jar requires for its production a competent 
agent like the potter, it is concluded that the world, assuming 
it to be an effect, should also have been brought into existence 
by a competent Being, God It is described in Sanskrit as 
inference based, -sot on perception like the previous one, but 
on what is “seen from likeness” {samdnyatodrsta), and corre- 
sponds to analogical reasoning as dealt with in modem works 
on logic. It means that, while the first type is applicable only to 
cases falling "within the sphere of common experience, the 
second applies to those that lie beyond it. The San khya-Yoga 
accordingly utilizes this variety of inference in transcendental 
matters, thus restricting the scope of Vedic testimony con - 
s iderably" ^ 44). It is, for instance, through such inference 
t hat the existence of supersensuous Prakrti is postulate d. 
The doctrine appeals to the authority of scripture only where 
not eventthis type of inference ^is possible as, for example, in 
the case of the order in which the various principles ifp to the 
gross elements emerge from Prakrti.^ In the view of some, 
like the Vedantins, such an extension of the scope of inference 
is not legitimate, for it can, at best, indicate not the certainty_ 
but only the probability of the conclusion drawn. "We shall 
refer to this point again in a later chapter. 
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'The knowledge that we now have of the nature of Purusa 
will enable us to see why the ideal of life in this system is con- 
ceived as escape or aloofness {kaivalya) from Prakrti That is 
its intrinsic character. In this respect the Sankhya-Yoga re- 
sembles the Nyaya-Vai^e§ika. Both are equally gospels of 
subhme self-isolation (p 103), the only difference being that 
the self in that condition is here regarded as continuing to be 
sentient or rather sentience, while it is not so regarded in the 
other But this distinction is merely a theoretical one smce, 
owing to the lack of appropriate means Hke the internal organ 
and the senses, it then remains even according to the present 
doctrine without any knowledge of its environment or, for the 
matter of that, of itself as ^ji the other. 

In its general features, the disciphne for reaching this goal is 
the same as iri the other systems. I t consists of the cultivatio n 
of detachment and the practice of meditation, m addition to 
acquinng under proper guidance a knowledge of the ultimate 
truth and reflecting upon it. T he discipline is only briefly touched 
upon in works on the Sahkhya . but it is fully set forth in those 
on the Yoga - I f the one system has enlarged upon the theory 
the other has done the same in regard to the practical side of 
the teaching But it should be added that t he aim of medi- 
t ation or yoga according* to the present doctrine, is ver y 
diffe rent from that of Upanishadic yoga. It is not union here , 
but separation There, it is believed, the individual self uni tes 
with or merges in the absolute self by means of yoga fp. 26 ) . 
put here, where no such self is acknowledged, it comes to be 
ly itself, through extrication from Prakrti. Thus yoga whic h 
means ‘‘union” there, comes to mean “disunion'* {viyofta) here. 

T he discipline comprises what are descnbed as the ei ght 
“ limbs” {ahsas) or accessories of vosa They ar e “self-restramt” 
(yama ), “observance” {niyamd ),, “posti^t^ ( asana ), “regulation 
of breath” [p rdndydm a), “withdraw^^Sf'fihhsenses” {p ratydhd ra), 
“steadying the mind” ( dhdrand ), “contemplation” ( dhydna) and 
“meditative trance” {samddhi), Its purpose as a whole, is to 
assist man m the ascent from the narrow personal view con - 
g enital to him to the lar g er vision which brings freedom w ith 
it This eightfold discipline may be considered in_two_stage^;j 
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'-'(i) The first is concerned witlLthe r ig ht_direction of the will, 
and represents the attammenLof the good as dis tingui shed from 
the true More particularly, it relates to the cultivati on of 
virtues comprised in the first two st gp a.of the discip line, viz. 
'*self-restraint" ^gwg) and ‘ ‘observance’ '^[ myama) The forme r 
is chiefiv negative and consists of non-iniurv lahimsa). t ruth- 
speaking (satya) absten tion from ste^ng or misappropriation 
of ofKefs^jjr operty [astev^ ce hbac^T ^gTtwg-cgyygl a nd^jiis- 
owm ng of posses sions { aj>ansraJiS) The latter is positive, and 
includes pu rity {sauca) , contentment { samtosa) , right aspiration 
( tafias) , study of philosophic texts (s yadhyay a) and devotion to 
God (i svar-pranidhdn a) . These together .jnay be described as 
the ten c <~»TnmanrlTnpntQ nf 4 he-_Sankhva-Yoga I t is on this 
pre-eminently moral foundation that any yqgtc tr aining should 
rest, u it is to be fruitful, and th^ mere practice ofBreatK- 
control or of yogtc postures is spiritually of httle avail. Without 
such a foundation, there is no possibihty of seeing the whole 
tmth or of attaimng final freedo m. He, on the otKer hand, who 
lays that foundation securely, even though he may stop short 
at it, wiU have achieved much The key-word to this stage of 
the disciphne is impersonahty. Man mi^ji..pvercf)me_tha. e go- 
istic impulses in him which are the source o f so muc h evil i n 
t he world, (p. 105). The impersonal attitude thereby attained 
is described as *‘dispassion” (vatrdgya) , a nd its cu l tivation is 
re commended in order to awaken the spiritual will It is d e- 
scnbed as "lower” (afiara) de tachment to distinguish it f rom 
t he “higher” (para), which does not appear till full enlighten - 
ment has come and unselfishness becomes spontaneous In 
fact, as Vyasa observes, this higher detachment is hardly 
distinguishable from complete enlightenment.^® 

(2) The next stage of the disciphne. consisting of the remaining 
six items, is for the specific cultivation of the power of mental 
concentration. I ts details being somewhat technica l, we shall 
refer here only to its broad features. Of these six items, the 
first thr^ are tn «w ure control of the nhvsidhl frame 

m tb a view to facilitate the control of the mind.'^ev refer, as 
alrea dy noted, to right bodily posture, regulatip n of breath 
and the wit hdrawal of the sensS'^m their re%)ective obj ects. 
The sugcgeSing three assist in getting a direct, but gradual, 
mastery over the ever fitful mind. Any object ma5^ 15 e*TE 5 sen 
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for meditating upon in this stage; only a gradation of them is 
recommended in order that the more subtle may come after 
success has been attained in contemplating the less When such 
control over the mmd has been established, the disciple turn s 
to direct meditation on th e Sankhva-Yoga truth. This i s the 
culminating stage of yoRa, which leads to the '‘truthbeanng " 
knowledge m entioned above. I t should be practised m two 
grades The first is calculated to transform that truth from 
being merely mediately known into an immediate intuition 
The disciple in this form of samddhi, remains conscious (as 
shown by its description as samprajndta) of having attained the 
disenminative knowledge which is the means to release, but, 
in the next step (asamprajndtd) he transcends it; and the con- 
dition has been desenbed as “sleepless sleep.’’ As in sleep, one 
becomes here obhvious of jthe world and even of his own exis- 
tence as an mdividual; but yet it is not a blank, since Purusa 
exists then with its effulgence aU unobscured. Ifl ^ this final 
stage, aU operations of the internal organ are suspende d and 
spirit re turns to itself, so to speak. The disciple then become s'a 
nvanmukta Between any two such states of yogic ecstasy, he 
wiU live the hfe to w'hich he has become accustomed through 

long self-discipline; but because he is virtually divorced from 

Prakrti, he will then remain “far from passion, pain and guilt ” 
There is one point in the above account which requires a 
word of explanation. We have mentioned devotion to God as 
an item in the earher stage of the discipline ; but we have not, 
so far, referred to his place in the doctrine at all Of the two 
s ystems which we are here considering the SaiilAva in its 
classical foijB-^s-definitelv a^eistic.,It believes4n-th&_german - 
ence and supremacy of sbirlT, but knows nothing o f God Here 
it sh ow^Tfs~rati onalistir. bias, for no convincir^ logical proof, 
as is w ell know n, can be given bl ^s existen^ . The Sankhya , 
no doubt, like~the other IndiaiTsystems, is essentially a philos- 

ophy of values (p. so). But acedigihg to its teachers, all tEatis 


presuppefeed by the reality of the higher or eternal values is 
the immortalitv~gf~the individual spirit .^ This is well indicated 
by the manner in which the teleol ogical ar gument, already 
referred to, is utilized here. If is regarded not as implying a 
|designer, but as pointing to one who benefits by the design, 
'he Sankhya concludes from the presence in nature of means 
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^apted to the accomplishment of ends, not to God as the ir 
IGithQjFTbut to the self for wh o m it supposes them to^lixist.. 
It thus a rrppts d esign, hut. .dfiniV.s. a mnsrirms designer . The 
Yoga system, on the other hand, po‘;tiilate.‘^_th& -e xistence_j 3f 
God {IkvaraY over and ab o ve that of Piinisa. The a]j3i§kai,t o_ 
God appears in our account ot the course of d iscipline, because, 
as we rem arked before, i t is entire^ taken over from that 
system. Devotion to God would consequently have no place in 
the discipline which is strictly in conformity with the Sahkhya 
teaching Here is one of the important differences between the 
two doctrines to which reference was made m the beginning 
of the chapter. 

But the conception of God {Isvam) here is vastly different 
from that of the fJpanishads (p. ^o). To begin_with. he-is-hefe 
one o f the_ Purii sas so that. Jihoug h^ e ternal and om nipresent, 
he is ^F^^omjrehp.nsive. Th ere are other PnnT^a*; a<; w ell as 
Prakr ti to hmit his be i ng. Nor is it. a conception resembling 
that of God in the Nyaya-Vaisesika (p. 89), since he is not 
responsible, in the ordinary sense of the term, for the creation 
of the world which, as we know, is the spontaneous work of 
Prakrti. All that he is stated to do is to prompt, in a way, thd 
evolution of Prakrti or to bring about its connection with 
Purusa needed for the evolution. argnmeBtior his existence 
i s that . the gradation of knowledge, power and such other 
excellences which we notice in men necessarily suggests a BemT 
who possesses thos^xceUences in a superlatiye_fprm In thu s 
i nterpreting the mere notion hf~a perfect Bemg as implying i ts 
actual existence Pataniah is relying on what is known i n 
Western^ nhilo^Dhv as-ih^ontolopioal argument . It is tha t 
necessairv Being which is called God. He is accordinglya^perfgct 
Purusa andJhas Always been-sOr-He-embodies in himself all that 
i s good and great, and the conception is personal. He is therefore 
unique ; and even the liberated Purusas do not stand on-> the 
.same f ooting, for he has never known .. hke them, the trammels 
of s awsam .-. QB-agr.onnt of his nerfection. he serves as t pattern 
to man in regard to what he might achieve . In this respec t. 
he- resembles a guru whq ought , likewise, to be an embodimen t 
of the ideal. ~ms devotion to God so conceived that is meant 
by tSe'last ot’the ten commandments, and it signifies a complete 
surrender of oneselUa. him. The practice of such ^ «n7ri> nf 
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self-surrender places the coping stone, as it were, on the discipline 
for the cultivation of unselfishness. 

According to the training so far described for attaining 
spiritual aloofness, devotion to God occupies a subordinate 
place. Its practice has to be followed by the discipline of the 
remaining six “limbs” {aiigas), beginning with bodily postures 
{asand) and ending with mental concentration {samadhi). 
Patahjali recognizes not only this discipline for securing freedom, 
but also an alternative one of devotion to God (Isvara) and 
communion with him which, without all the elaborate prepara- 
tion of yoga, qualifies for release.^® That is, apart from serving 
as an ideal, God, out of his abundant mercy which is one 
of his perfections, sympathizes with suffering men and helps 
them in attaining spiritual freedom, if they onl/ trust in him 
and meditate upon him. ,It is described as the easier of the 
two paths, obviously for those who can rest in faith, and it 
corresponds to the “path of devotion” {hhakti-yoga) to which 
we alluded (p. 56) in connection with the Gita This duahty of 
the disciphne as well as the little importance wbich the path 
of devotion attaches to what is so essential to the Sahkhya, 
^^i2. knowledge of the ultimate truth, suggests that belief in a 
supreme God is not organic to the doctrine, 
j From what has been stated so far, it is clear that th e conc ep- 
t ion of Prakrti is entirely teleologica l If it served only a single 
purpose, viz. securing for Purusa either empirical values [bhoga) 
or eternal freedom (apavarga) w'e might regard it as its very 
nature to do so, though even then its constant and consistent 
pursu it of that end would not altogether be devoid of reference 
t o a mind beh in d IF But actually it serves both these purposes. 
It Ts. thus, not sT staticTeleoIogy that characterizes Prakrti. 
This implies a capacity oirthe part of Prakrti to choose between 
the two, according to the needs of particular mdividuals.^^ 
No doubt, these do not constitute a duahty of purpose, for one 
of them, as was have stated, 'invariably subserves the other. 
But eveh so, they imply that Prakrti is able to adjust its activ- ' 
ities differently to meet the needs of different Purusas; and 
that, in the case of any single Purusa, it can replace one aim 
by the other at the psychologically appropriate moment. Now 
these adjustments are inexplicable without a mental or spiritual 
factor capable of exercising choice. There is, indeed, such a 
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factor recognized in the doctrine, viz. Purusa; but it is conceived 
as external to Prakrti and whollj?; passive. Here we see a contra- 
diction in the doctrine — ^msentieht Prakrti being able to exer- 
cise choice The analogy of the bhnd man and the cripple, by 
which this view is supported, is hopelessly inapposite, for there 
both are intelligent and can therefore well co-operate with 
each other; but here, because one of Jhe two is not so, no such 
co-operation is possible. A ready way of avoiding this difficulty 
is to assume a transcendent God, who directs the operations of 
Prakrti ah extra in accordance with the deserts of particular 
Purusas. But such an assumption is against the very funda- 
mentals of the doctrine, at aU events, of the Sankhya phase 
of it. 

Is there any explanation of this glaring discrepancy? It 
appears possible to explain it in two ways The first is to assume 
a spiritual element immanent in I^rakrti as a whole, which 
prompts and completely guides its evolutionary course from 
witliin. It would not then be nature that “wiUs'’ the salvation 
of Purusa but spirit or, if we like to put it so, spirit together 
with nature that does so. This assumption would satisfactonly 
account for the rational order discoverable in nature. Life is a 
struggle to attain true freedom eventually; and, if man pursues 
lower values at first, it is due to his ignorance of the ultimate 
truth. But that would be the teaching of the Upanishads (p 24) 
in one of its two ioxva.s{Brahma-parinama-vMa ) ; and the doctrine 
in its present form would then have to be explained as derived 
from it. The SvetaSvatara Upanishad, in fact, describes God 
as "hidden in his own gunas.”^^ This integral view of ultimate 
reality found in the Upanishads, we must take it, has been 
meddled with here as a result of dualistic bias; and spirit has 
been separated from nature, rendering the whole doctrine un- 
, intelligible. Its failure to account satisfactorily for the co- 
operation between Purusa and Prakrti is the natural conse- 
quence of this forced separation of the two Such an explanation 
also throws light on the names given to some of the e-v^lutes of 
Prakrti like “intellect” {mahat), “egoism” [ahpirhkdra), etc. As 
cosmic entities, they would then represent the psychic organs of 
the universal self which is immanent in Prakrti as a whole. But 
as the notion of such a self was dropped when the doctrine 
emerged from the Upanishadic teaching, their dgsignations 
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naturally came to be quite arbitrary and perplexing. The other 
explanation is to suppose that the system was originally purely 
naturalistic (p. 57). and th'rt the notion dfPumsa or spirit, for 
which there is really no need by the side of self-evolving and 
self-regulating Prakrti, was imported into it on the analogy of 
other doctrines. 
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purva-mImams A 
* 


W E now enter upon the study of the systems that are 
primarily based on Vedic authority , and they are two — 
one upholding the teaching contained in th e ^rlier portions of the 
Veda, particularly the Brahmanas : and the other, tha t contained 
i n the later portions of it, viz, the UpanishadF TheyTreTTor 
this reason, respectively called Purva-Mimaihsa and Uttara- 
Mimamsa. The name “mimamsa,”> given to these systems, 
means systematic investigation, and shows the impor Tant place 
assigned to reflection (vicar a), in India even m th^octrl ilfes 
toecniiMn.jeveiation . The ultimate appeal in them may not 
he To reason: but, aTthe same time, they do not sigmfy a blind 
feh'ance on untested and unsupported authon ty.^ They 'may 
consequently be taken as rationalistic in practice, though not 
in theory. Dr. Randle ascribes this feature of the orthodox 
schools of thought to the circumstance that they had to face 
in Buddhism “a vigorous opposition which pressed free enquiry 
to the extreme limits of sceptiasm” and that it had to be met 
with its own weapons, which were perception and inference. 
"The fortunate result of this," he adds, was that the trammels of 
authority did not prevent the orthodox thinker from following 
where the argument leads. We shall be concerned in this 
chapter with the Purva-Mimaihsa or, as it is usually called 
briefly, Mimaihsl ■ 

In its origin, the doctrine back to the Bra hm ana per iod. 
The works of that period discuss various questions relating to 
rLtdaL — although, for the most part, only -in their bearing on 
particalar ceremonies — by means oi which one might win some 
specific good or avoid some specific evil. The very wor d "brah- 
mana. " it will b e recalled, stamds for the considered op nion of a 
priest oT recognized authority (p. 14). “the results of these~ 3 is^ 
cussions were systematized and considerably amplified in later 
times as shown by the important class of Hteraturo known as 
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Kalpa Sutras (p. 36) which, in the words of Max Muller, serve 
as ‘ ‘a kind of grammar of the Vedic ceremonial ” But it remained 
essentially a system of ritual exposition In stiU later times, 
owing obviously to the conspicuous development of other 
systems of philosophy, the Mimamsa also came to be a fully 
fledged philosophic doctrine with its own ontology and epi- 
stemology in addition to being a systematization of ritual. 

The literature of the system is vast. Bs primary source is 
represented by the Sutra of Taimini (circa ^00-200 s.c ), which 
c onsists of 12 chapters divided into 60 “quarters” {pdd as\ 
or sections It considers about a thousand topics, so that it is 
b y far the biggest of the philosophic Sutras . It is also perhap s 
the oldest among them. The earhest c ommentary on it which 
h as come dowiTIto us ^ is by Sahara Svamin (400 a . d ), and 
it has been explained in two somewhat different ways by 
Kumarila Bhatta a nd Prabhakara, otherwise known as Gu ru. 
This has resulted m a schism among the followers of the doctrine, 
separating them into two schools. The period when these glosses 
were composed is not quite definitely known; but it is believed, 
with much probability, that both of t hose thinkers wrote in 
t he seventh century a . d . Kumanla’s work Has' been "printed’ 
almost in its entirety; but the work of the other is available 
only partly, and even of that part a fragment alone has seen 
the light so far 


I 

Thi s doctrine may be compared to the Nyaya-Vai§esika in 
that it IS pluralistic and realistic (p. 85). Like it, it believes in 
the existence of a plurality of souls, and a multiplicity of material 
u ltimates underlying the physical 'universe . But there are also 
important differences between the doctrines, as we shall soon 
see. The two schools of Mimaijisa again, to which ^ have just 
alluded, while agreeing with each other in various respects, 
exhibit certain differences in fundamentals. But we shall 
confine our attention here to the doctnne as propounded by 
the more influential of the two thinkers, viz., Kumarila, and 
refer only to a few points in the other doctrine, which are unique 
in the whode history of Indian thought. 
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Of the seven categories formtilated in the Nyaya-Vai^esika 
(p '^94), the Mimamsa accepts ave, v5 substance , quality, 
action, u riiversals and non-existenceTand it rejects the remain ing 
two— s amavdya and visesa, w hich, as pomted out before, are 
nothing more than arbitrary assumptions rendered necessary 
by certain postulates of that doctrine. In the place of the former 
is here postulated a relation which i^ of a quite different kind 
and points to a fundamental divergence from the metaphysical 
position of the Nyaya-Vaisesika The present doctrm e hold s 
that existents li ke substan ce and attribute w the particular 
and the universal are not totally distinct (p 88), but disfiiict 
while bemg the same. If they were entirely_ different, it is 
argued, they sEouI3~bes'eparable; but they are not, as admitted 
even in th e Nyaya-Vaisesika In this view then, such existents 
together form atndenfTfyiii 'difference [bheddbheda), a conception 
which we have already come across in connection with Jainism 
(p 65), and the Sahkhya-Yoga (p. 109) This relation is terme d 
tdddtmya. The wor d hteiaUy means ‘‘identity”; but aU identity , 
according to Kumarila, is identity in difference It is because 
t hey are identical that we are able to predicate quahties (say ) 
of substances. We 3fcv. for example. “The rose ts red.” B ut 
they are not absolutely the same, si nce a quality is not a s ub- 
stance it is not right, Kumania says, to postulate absolute 
difference wherever the notion of two arises, or absolute unity 
wherever the notion of one does. T hings may be distinct in so 
far as they are experienced thus. “This is one, and that is 
Sbther”; but they may also, at the same time, be one in s o 
far as they are experienced as “This is not other (gwawyg) .tha n 
that.” This way of viewing things, it is clear, compromises in 
aHEfge measure the plurahsm of the doctrme, and shows that 
it is not radically plurahstic as the Nyaya-Vaisesika is. 

A s regards the first of these categones, viz substance , the 
Mifnamsa admits aU the nine which the Nvava-Vai§esika doe s 
tp. 92) ; and it adds two more io them. They ar e “J^ arknes s” 
and "sound” l^abda). Of the latter, the first is explained 
m the Ny5^-Vai6esika as mere absence of light and the second 
as a quality of dkaia. Elaborate arguments are adduced here 
to justify their inclusion under the head of substance; but they 
do not seem to be more than curiosities of Indian speculation, 
and need not therefore be recounted here. Regarding the sub- 
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stanfces accepted in both the doctrines, it will suffice to refer 
only to two points • 

(1) The first concerns the atomic theory. We know that 
the Nyaya-Vai^esika postulates (p. 88) indivisible and super- 
sensuous particles as the ultimate cause of all the materid 
products found m the uhiverse. Kumarila, while recognizing 
this pluralistic basis of the physical universe, mamtains that 
there is no need to push our analysis of common objects so far 
and stops at sensible particles such as the motes seen in the 
rays of the sun, corresponding to the triads of the other systems 
The Nyaya-Vai^esika upholds its behef on the strength of 
mference which, it avers, is attested by the msight of seers 
(p 99). But Kumanla, as a Mimffihsaka, does not, as we have 
seen, recognize the latter ((p. 44); and he takes ex ception, to 
the use of inference, for upsetting the result of well-established 
facts of perception~^ We cannot employ logic, h e says, to defeat 
comm on sense Where a matter is really supersensuous . pur 
source of knowledge, accordmg to him, i s neither mference nor 
•Ae_insight jd the so-caUe d seers, but revelation; and revela tion, 
he adds, is silent almu t the existen ce of atdhis such as are accep- 
ded in the Nvar ^-Vaisesika. The ultimate particles he pos - 
t ulates of the four elements — e arth , water, fire an d air— are not 
t hus indivisible, and possess finite magnitude so that they are 
not strictly a tom ic at all. Kumarila differs from the view taken 
in the NyayaWaisesika not only m regard to the precise magni- 
tude of the ultim ate material of the world of common experienc e, 
bu t also in regard to~the nature of the relation betw ee n thes e 
particles and th e wholes derived from them. This relation is, 
oh the analogy of that between substance and attribute, ex- 
plained as an identity in difference (p. 88). '^Iffiole and parts 
are not accordingly absolutely distinct, but distinct while being 
the same. 

(2) TI\e second point is the conception of the self . Although 
in general agreement with the Nyaj^-Vaisesika view here, the 
Mimamsa differs from it in some essential respects. The self is 
all-pervading and eternal in both the doctrines . InT>oth again , 
it is directly cogmzed by manas. But the ^manner in which It 
comes to be~laiown is differently conceived . In t[ie~Kvava- 
Vai^esika, 'i’t is perceivable not along with the objects perceived 
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but subsequently and as the result of a separate effort. If an 
observer knows an object at one instant he may, if he so wills, 
become aware of himself as knowing it at a later instant. The 
character of the former knowledge, if it refers to a table, say, 
is expressible as "This is a table” and that of the latter as “I 
see a table.” If the observer does not care for such "after- 
knowledge” (anuvyavasayd) (p. 91), as it is termed, it does not 
arise at all, so that a person who apprehends an object need 
not actually realise that he is doing so That is, consciousness 
of objects does not imply self-consciousness, ac cordinF~to~Ilie 
Nvaya-Vaisesika But here it does, and the self is tak erTTn 
'" be revealed' whenever any object is known The knowledge, as 
It arises, of a table, for instance, is therefore expressible as 
'Tsee a table” — a form which, is it stated, involves two notions 
— the "I-notion” and the "table-notion” Just as the table is 
the content of the latter, the self iJ the content of the former 

Though the self is thus known invariably at the time when 
any object is known, it is not known, as one may wrongly sup- 
pose, as the subject or agent in the act of knowing but only as 
the object of its own notion. If, is conceived here as both s ubject 
and object — subject in so far as it knows, a nd o bject m so f ar 
asTt'fi known This, it is pointed out, is evident from the familiar 
experience "I know myself ” It may appear contradictory to 
say that one and the same self can be both the subject and the 
object of one and the same cognitive act, but such contradic- 
tions do not affect the reahty of things, according to Rumania . 
T he ultim ate source of our knowledge of reality, he says, is 
e^erieilce; -and when it vouches for the existence of cbnffa- 
dic tory- features in a thing^ we are fully justified ifTattrib^ ng 
them to it (p. 65). How the self comes to be knovyn as the sub- 
ject ato, we shajl explain presently. 

The specific qualities characterizing the self are t he same as 
in the other doctrine fp. oil, excepting only that dhafma Ten d 
qdharma are not among them here. To the Mimamsa explan- 
ation of them, we shall advert later. Of the remsiining six 
qu aliti^, vi z, knowledge , desire, hate, ple asure , p ain and 
v^tion, the last five are taken to be internally perceiv able 
as~ln the Nvaya-Vaifesika (p. qi). The first, viz knowIedgeT 
I S disclosed, according to that doctrine, t o introspection and 
is therefore directly known. Here, on the other hand it is only 
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to be inferred This is the result of a difference in the conception 
of its nature, which we shall now proceed to explain 

The reader will recall that, a ccording to the Nyaya-Vai^esika . 
knowledge is a quality belonging to the self . Here the view is 
that it is an activity of the self. It represents a process in the 
self, and implies that the latter undergoes a change in knowing 
objects. This process directly leads to the revelation or mani- 
festation of the object in question, so that what the Nyaya- 
VaiSesika conceives as one or as occurring in a flash, is- here 
thought of m two stages — as process and result. The reason for 
thus splittmg up into two what is usually taken to be one is 
that Imowledge, involving as it does a relation between two 
things, subject and object, affects both when it anses To view 
it from the standpoint of only one of them and describe it as 
arising in the self would not therefore adequately represent its 
nature. The cognitive procel>!s is naturally supersensuous, taking 
place as it does in so subtle an entity as the self; but its existence 
can be inferred* from the fact of the revelation of the object 
to which it leads This is 'why jndna, as a process, is stated to be 
inferable here. The result to which it leads, viz. manifestedness 
{prakatya), is directly known, but as characterizing the object 
manifested As the term “subject” means one that knows or 
has knowledge, it or the “I” as the agent in the act of knowing 
can obviously be known only after knowledge is known Hence 
the subject as such is also known through inference, and not, 
as in the Nyaya-Vaisesika, through mtrospection It is ther e- 
fore objects alone that are directly apprehended, and not either 
the subject or knowledge. The relation between jhana and the 
self, we may add, is one of identity in difference . In this respect, 
the present doctrine resembles Jainism (p. 62), although its 
conception of knowledge as a whole is very different. 

Before leaving the topic of the self, we have to point out 
another difference from the Nyaya-Vai^esika view of it. The 
late^ecpgnizes a s upre me self or Jlod in addition to individual 
^ves. T?}ds distinction is not acknowledged here. In fact, 
elaborate arguments, are adduced by Ktunarila to show tha t 
there can be no self of the kind, possessing omniscience and 
s uch other super-excellences. We cannot, for example, s^s - 
f actorily account for the presence, it is said, of misery m a world 
created by an omni potent and benevolent God * This difficulty 
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is commonly explamed in Indian doctrines by reference to the 
past karma of living beings; but t he Mimai hsaka contends 
that, if karma is thus necessary for a satisfactory eyplanatinfi 
ol the'problem of evil, even after recogmzmg God, it may wel l 
be taken to furn ish its full explanation (p 6i). As a consequence 
pf~declmuig to acknowledge a Creator, the doctrine looks upon 
tlie world as having had no begmmng and a s going to have 
^0 end. I t thus rejects the theory^ of cycles put forward in 
s o many other systems. That is to say, the world is self-existent . 
Origin, growth and decay ar e feat ures characterizing individual 
t hings in it; but the physical universe, as a whole, "was nev er 
o ther than what it i s now ”® There is clearly a touch of natura- 
lism here "Wherefore God?,” the Mimaihsaka savs. ‘‘Th e 
world itself suffices for itself. ”^ But it should be added that, 
as we observed in connection with the Sankhya system (p. 124), 
to deny the existence of God is not^o discard the higher values; 
for the doctrine, unhke matenalism, believes in surviving souls 
and in the theory of karma Its belief in tha latter, indeed, 
signifies a much greater emphasis on the ethical order of the 
umverse than what we find in most theistic doctnnes with their 
reliance on divine grace as a means of salvation 
Like the Nyaya-Vai^esika. this system also postulates 24 
cjualities . but with a few modification s Thus it omits from the 
list "sound” which it classes under substance ; _and , as already 
pointed out, al so dharma and adharma. Of the new qualities 
in troduced in their place, it will suffice for our purpose to s ay 
a few words about only one 7 viz "potency” [sakti). By potency 
is meant the cau sal powe r characterizing things, hke the burni ng 
capacity of fire It cannot be perceived, but its existence can 
b^ inferred from the effect it produces. In doctrines like the 
Nyaya-Vai§esik^, this power is identified with the thing itself 
which serves as the cause. But the Mimaihsaka raises certain 
objections to it. For instance, such identification would mean 
the necessary manifestation or emergence of the effect wherever 
and whenever the thing in question is present. Butihis is not 
verified in experience. It may, for example, have “been ascer- 
tained that the absolution of a certain substance by a living 
organism will destroy its life. If a suitable antidote, however, 
is administered in time, it may prevent death, though the poison 
itself, it is said, continues to be present — a circumstance which 
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shows that the substance in question and its kilhng power are 
not identical. Opponents of this view ward off such objectigns 
by explaining the absence of counter-agents, hke the antidote 
in the above example, as a condition necessary for the causal 
factor to operate at all. It is not therefore right, according to 
them, to represent the cause as functioning by itself or before 
all the needed conditions, both positive and negative, are 
fulfilled. ' 

In respect of the remaining three categories, there is not 
much to add to what has been said m the chapter on the Nyaya- 
Vaisesika We may only observe that uq persals, as conceived 
by Rumania , are of two kinds. A universal may be what is 
com mon to two or more objects: or it may be what endure s 
t hrough two or more phases of a changing object The difference 
b etween the two lands, as already pointed out (p. 66), is th at 
i n the one the attributive efement. say “cowness ,”~ii the same , 
while the substances, viz, the individual cows, vary; and iii 
t he other, the -substantive element is the s ame, whil e th e 
a ttnbutes vary, as in the case of a tree p assi ng through m any 
sta ges in the proce.ss of its growth Here we find the t wofold 
view of universals — abstract and concrete — to which we drew 
attention in dealing with Jainism. The Nyaya-Vai§es ika which, 
unlike the present doctrme, refuses to take a dynamic view of 
things naturally re cognizes only the former type of universa ls 
and not the latter (p 94). 

'■'I To sum up • The conception of a thing m the doctrine is tha t 
of a one-many. I t contmues to be the same, though it has man y 
aspects which may vary . To speak of the qualities or aspects 
of t hings and of the th ings themselves as ^to gether separate 
m the manne r in which the Nyaya-VaiSesika does (p 93), 
is to indulge in a pure abstractio n. These qualifies or aspects 
may coexist or succeed one another m~Time . _ A ~tree~lias 
i ts colour, its shape, etc., all at the same time ; but it has also, 
in the process of its growth, passed through several stages and 
has been g^tendril and a seedlifig. Whether the attributes are 
of the one kind or of the other, their relation to the substanc e 
i s one of identity in difference Further, in the case of t wo or 
more attributes charact enzmg a thing , s ay the whiteness and 
cowness of a co w, t hey are identical m so far as they are the 
same with thp rnw. but are different as a quahty and a universal. 
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That is. there is substantial unity between them, and muld- 
phcitj/ as attri butes . They a re both one and different, but frotr 
different ^andpoints. To speak thus of a thing as a one-many 
however, is only to characterize it from the positive side. Everj 
thing has a negative side also m so far as it is distinguishable 
from others A rose may have its own colour, fragrance, etc , 
as its positive charactenstics; but it is at the same time distinct 
from a lily Unless we apprehend a tAing m both these ways, 
the doctrine holds, we cannot be said to know it fully To be 
a thing, it must be definite, an d a mere positi ve description i s 
hot adequate to define it, for a thing can be truly known as 
that which it is only by being distinguished from that which it 
i s not . This is theTheannig of K u marfla’s~ saying "All things 
are positive from their own stan dpoint, but negative from that 
brothers \sadasaddimaka]. "'’ 

The Mimaihsa, like the Nvaya-Vai^esika (p qj), reiects 
t HeT!leorv~bT represen tative perc eptio n It accepts six ■t)ramana s 
altogether .including-perception . i nference a nd veAal testimony . 
We shall draw attention to certain important features of testi- 
mony in general and of scriptural testimony in particular, as 
understood in the present doctrine, before explaimng the 
nature of the new pramdnas acknowledged in it. That .the 
Mimariisaka does not recognize what is described as "tran - 
s cendental perception” in the Nyaya -Vai^esik a system , we 
have already mentioned (p. 44). 

In a previous chapter (p. 98), we referred to a discussion 
respecting the nature of knowledge which occupies a large 
space in all controversial works on Indian philosophy. The 
di scussion, to state it ver y briefly, relates to the questio n 
whether knowledge is presumably valid or invalid ^^There are 
adherents of both these views among Indian thinkers Thus 
t he followers of the Nvava-Vai§esika maintain' that the validit y 
o r invalidity of knowledge can be established only ab extra and 
th at, by itself, it vouches for neither. To repeat the illustration 
already given, the only means df toctog out whe^r there 
is water or no, when we think we perceive it in front of us^ is , 
by appealing to another experience. If it quenches our thirst, for 
instance, we may conclude that our knowledge is valid. In 
general terms, it is the successfulness of the practical activity 
t o which knowledge leads that determines its validity . Here 
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naturally one may raise the important objection that, if such 
be the mode of vahdating knowledge, its vahdity can never be 
finally established, for the knowledge which validates would 
itself require verification. The answer to this objection given 
m the Nyaya-Vaisesilca is that, although strictly speaking this 
method of verifying knowledge through successful effort 
(samvddt-pravrUi) becomes an infinite process, one or two tests 
of the kind at the mosi are, in practice, sufiicient and that 
often in matters of everyday experience no test at all is required 
The answer, based as it is on a purely practical consideration, 
is hardly satisfactory from the logical standpoint. By the easy 
manner m which the followers of the doctrine are satisfedwith 
the test, they seem tacitly to subscribe to the view tll?it know- 
ledge IS presumably vahd. 

The Buddhists think that the presumption r e garding know- 
l edge IS that it is false, and 4 hat we cannot take it as valid unless 
satisf actory evidence of it is forthcoming It is this ultra- 
sceptical view'that explains why even the realists among them 
deny being to so much that is given m common experience 
(p. 79) and is accepted as real by so many philosophers The Mi- 
mamsaka holds the exactly opposite view, viz that knowledge 
by its very nature is vahd. It comes into bemg solely with a' 
view to acquaint us with objects, and to question its vahdit y 
wih therefore be to question the very purpose of its existence . 
Doubtless it, not unoften, strays from truth But the reason for 
it is always found to be not m itself but in some outside inter- 
ference. The interference may be due to some defect in the 
means to or conditions of knowledge such as the senses, the 
presence of sufficient fight and so forth. It is only when we 
suspect some such interference that we come to doubt the 
validity of a piece of knowledge and set about venfying it. 
Another circumstance that throws doubt on the same is when 
o ne item of knowledge, hitherto admitted as valid, is discovered 
to be in conflict with another. Then, and not till then, do we, 
try to fi:qd out which of theih it is that is really valid Thes e 
jwo, viz. .^j,.gaspicion of defect in the means to and conditions 
of knowleSge or, to state the same more generally, in its source 
and contradiction of it by other knowledge engender 

doubtand suggest the need for investigation I n the absence 
of either of these reasons, k nowled g e is presumed to be true. 
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Here the Mimaihsakas show a clearer appreciation of the 
realistic position than the adhe rents of the Nvava-Vaij^esika 
w ho by holding that all Imowledge alike needs validation , 
compromise their realism to a very considerable extent ® 

, The chief bearing of this discussion is on the_ validity of the 
VeAa; and there is a radical divergence between the Nyaya 
and the Mimamsa conceptions of it. To the Naiyayika, the 
knowledge derived through the Veda is, by itself, neith er 
valid nor mvahd , and if he vet regards it as absolutely vali d , 
i FTsnjecause of the fact that God, the all-knnwmg and th e 
ah-beneficent. i.s its author ( p loi). This is in accordance with 
his theory of the extraneous validity of laiowledge In other 
irords, there is nothing in the Veda as suck to prevent our 
entertaining doubts about the correctness of its teaching. All 
verbal testimony, in fact aU testimony, needs to be properly 
vahdated before being accepted (p? 98), although in practice 
we may not always resort to such proof The Veda, however, 
is necessarily vahd since it proceeds from God, who is both 
wise and good in the completest sense of these terms. According 
to Kumarila also, who recognizes n o God, the Veda is valid , 
but because, as knowledge, validity is inherent in it There is 
ceffatnly such a thing as error, but neither of the two reasons 
for suspecting it is found in the present case. In the first place, 
there is no possibihty of vitiation at the source, for the Veda . 
according to the Mimosa, is not the work of any p erson, 
human or divine, and has therefore no source at ah. Nor is 
There any likelihood of our experience commg into conflict 
with its teachmg for, by hypothesis, it refers to supersensuous 
matters exclusively (p. 44). That is, the Veda is taken to teach 
. only truth because it is self-existent, and because the scope o f 
its teaching is strictly confined to matters beyond the reach of 
common human experience. In this latter respect, it satisfies 
his definition of valid knowledge (pramd) which includes, as 
we shall soon see, the condition of novelty. 

The outcome of this view is The div isi on o f the into 
two parts, one of which (vidhi) refers to supra-mund^e attalrs 
and has to be understood literally, and the other jartha-mdcC) 
which, roughly speaking, relates to matters of ordinary expe ri- 
_ ence. The latter cames vyith it no logical significance in the strict 
sense of the expression, for it merely reiterates facts otherwise 
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naturally one may raise the important objection that, if such 
be the mode of vahdating knowledge, its vahdity can never be 
finally established, for the knowledge which vahdates would 
itself require verification. The answer to this objection given 
in the Nyaya-Vaisesika is that, although strictly speaking this 
method of verifying knowledge through successful efiort 
(samvMi-pravriti) becomes an infinite process, one or two tests 
of the kmd at the mosi are, in practice, sufficient and that 
often in matters of everyday experience no test at all is required. 
The answer, based as it is on a purely practical consideration, 
is hardly satisfactory from the logical standpoint By the easy 
manner m which the followers of the doctrine are satis^dwith 
the test, they seem tacitly to subscribe to the view tbS^f know- 
ledge IS presumably vahd. 

The Buddhists think that the presumption regarding know- 
led ge is that it is false, and*-that we cannot take it as vahd unless 
satisfactory evidence of it is forthf^ming. It is this ultra- 
sceptical view that explains why even the realists among them 
deny being to so much that is given in common experience 
(p. 79) and is accepted as real by so many philosophers. The Mi- 
mamsaka holds the exactly opposite view, viz, that knowledge 
by its very nature is vahd. It comes into being solely with a 
view to acquaint us with objects, and to question its validi^ 
will therefore be to question the very purpose of its existence 
Doubtless it, not unoften, strays from truth But the reason for 
it IS always found to be not in itself but in some outside inter- 
ference. The interference may be due to some defect in the 
means to or conditions of knowledge such as the senses, the 
presence of sufficient light and so forth. It is only when- we 
suspect some such interference that we come to doubt the 
validity of a piece of knowledge and set about venfying it. 
Another circumstance that throws doubt on the same is when 
o ne item of knowledge, hitherto admitted as valid, is discovered 
to be in contlict with another. Then, and not till then, do we. 
try to fijid out which of thetfi it is that is rpallv valid. Thes e 
two, viz. lij„s«spicion of defect in the means to and conditions 
of knowle^e or, to state the same more generally, in its source 
and (2^,Ae contradiction of it by other knowledge engender 
doubtand suggest the need for investigation. I n the absence 
of either of these reasons, knowledge is presumed to be t rue, 
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Here the Mimaihsakas show a clearer appreciation of the 
realistic position than the adhe rents of the Nvava-Vni!^esiVa , 
w ho bv holding that all knowledge alike needs vahdation , 
compromise their realism to a very considerable extent ® 

The chief bearing of this discussion is on the validity nf tbp 
Ve(^a, and there is a radical divergence between the Nyaya 
and the Mimamsa conceptions of it To the Naiyayika, the 
knowledge derived through the Veda is, by itself, neithe r 
valid nor invalid: and if he vet regards it as absolutely vali d. 
i FiFTiecause of the fact that God, the all-knowing and th e 
all-beneficent, i s.its author (p loi). This is in accordance with 
his theory of the extraneous validity of knowledge. In other 
words, there is nothing in the Veda as such to prevent our 
entertaining doubts about the correctness of its teachmg. AU 
verbal testimony, in fact all testimony, needs to be properly 
validated before being accepted (p? 98), although in practice 
we may not always resort to such proof The Veda, however, 
is necessarily valid since it proceeds from God, who is both 
wise and good in the completest sense of these terms. Accori^iriP 
to Rumania also, who recognizes no God, the Veda is valid . 
but because, as knowledge, validity is inherent m it There is 
c^airily such a thing as error, but neither of the two reasons 
for suspecting it is found in the present case In the first place, 
there is no possibihty of vitiation at the source, for the Veda . 
according to the Mimamsa, is not the work of any p erson, 
human or divme, and has therefore no source at all. Nor is 
Eliefe^ any likehhood of our experience coming into conflict 
with its teaching for, by hypothesis, it refers to supersensuous 
matters exclusiv ely (p. 44) That is, the Veda is taken to tea ch 
only truth because it is self-existent, and because the scope o f 
its teaching is strictly confined to matters beyond the reach of 
:ommon human experience. In this latter respect, it satisfies 
his definition of vahd knowledge {prama) which includes, as 
we shall soon see, the condition of novelty. 

The outcome of this view is the division of the . Veda into 
two parts, one of which Ividhi) refers to supra-munci^e aflairs 
and has to be understood lit erally , a nd the ot her, 
which, roughly speaking, relates to mat ters of ordinary experi- 
ince. The latter carries with it no logical significance in the strict 
sense of the expression, for it merely reiterates facts otherwise 
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known to us already as, for example, when it says "Heat des- 
troys cold.” Where, however, statements in this part of the 
Veda contradict common human expenence, it rightly holds 
that preference should be given to the latter. Only, since the 
Veda cannot give expression to what is false or irrelevant, such 
statements are not discarded but are interpreted liberally — 
as one might say in contrast, and related to some supersensuous 
matter taught in the context in question. Their purpose generally 
is to flatter man into the doing of good deeds or to frighten 
him out of evil ones. "The sacrificial post is the sun,” for m- 
tance, is a saying which occurs in the Veda Being a patent 
contradiction, the identity affirmed here, between the post and 
the sun is explained as merely a glorifying of the post with a 
view to commend the sacrifice in the performance of which it 
IS utilized Iq, other words, the contradictions that may be 
found in the ^da are oniy^apparent; and they cease to appear 
so, the moment we rightly mterpret it . 

It is chiefly in connection with determining what portions fall 
under these two heads that the Mimamsa lays down canons of 
interpretation, which are of great value not only to those who 
want to understand the Veda aright but also to all who are 
engaged in the work of finding out the exact import of fixed 
texts like legal codes This interpretative aspect of the Mimamsa 
system or its treatment of the logic of language, as we might 
put it, is as important as the two already mentioned, viz. its 
ritualistic and philosophic ones. To state the purpose of revela- 
tion as interpreted according to these canons is, as has been 
recognized by Indian thinkers for a long time, to convey to 
us a knowledge of dharma Eind moksa which are the two supreme 
values of life (p. 44). Of these two values, the doctrine we are 
now considering is mainly concerned with the former 

Thus the central features of the Mimamsa view of the Veda 
are~Iil..tha.t it is self-existent or eternal. that it is concerned 
essentially with supersensuous matters a5a([3)JJiat it includes 
portions ^^quiring to be interpreted not hterafiy but liberally. 
This ingenious view is defended by a series of arguments into 
which it is not necessary to enter here. It will suffice to remark 
that they involve a good deal of scholastic subtlety and that 
the conclusion to which they lead is, on the whole, far from 
convincing to the modern mind 
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We may now briefly explain the nature of t he three new 
pramdnas a ccepted by Kumarila: 

(i) Comparison Mamdna) . It wifi b^ remembered that this 
‘bramdna is recognized m the Nvava also . but we did not ex- 
plain it in dealing with that system, since it is not of much 
logical significance as conceived the^e (p 99). Its conceptio n 
h ere is different. I t consists in coeniyang anew in an obiect, not 
p resented to the senses, sinularity to an object which is bein g 
actually perceived Thus when a person sees a gaval and i s 
s truck with its similaiity to a cow which is familiar to him, he 
is 'able to conclude therefrom that the cow also resembles a 
gayal This view supposes that the similarit y in the two cas es 
IS numerically distinct . That is, it takes for granted that if 
A is similar to B, the similarity of A to B is not identically the 
same as the similarity of B to A. This pramdna is not perception, 
sirice the cow, in which the similarity with the^ayal is found, 
is not perceived at the time of forming this judgement. It is not 
inference, for, if it were, it would mean that one of the two 
^finilarities mvolved was the sign or mark of another But 
neither can serve that purpose, for the similarity of the gayal 
to the cow is not, as a mark should be, in the cow which is the 
“minor term’’ or the subject of the conclusion; and the similarity 
of the cow to the gayal remains yet to be known at the time. 
Nor is it mere memory, for the simple reason that the similarity 
in question, by hypothesis, has not been previously apprehended. 
We may point out, however, that though this pramdna is 
not syllogistic inference, it reduces itseil to what in IHPd fertt 
l ogic is descnbed as “immediate inference by reciprocal rela - 
tions ’’ 

, (2) Presum ption {arthdpatti) : This signifie s the discovery of a 
new fact~or the postulation of a new truth, as the result of a 
contradiction between two other truths that are known to be 
well estabb'shed. T o give an example , trivial in itself but typical: 
If we know for certain that A is alive but is not house , 
we conclude that he is elsewhere. This really means the con- 
struction of a suitable hypothesis to account for the apparent 
discrepancy between two well-attested facts. That the conclusion 
so formulated is correct is quite obvious It is on this pramdna . 
for instance, that the Mimamsaka rests his belief in the survival 
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of the self after death . The Veda pronuses rewards for th e 
performance of va rious rites ; but those rewards are of tm 
stated to be reaped in a future life, and not immediately after 
the sacrificial acts are over. Since the person who reaps the 
fruit of a good or bad deed carmot, according to the doctrine * 
of karma, be other than the one that did it. _the Mimaihsaka: ~ 
concludes that the self should survive the bodv T^ Some Indian 
logicians, like the Naiyayikas, bring this pramana under what, 
in modern terminology, may be described as “disjunctive 
reasoning.” It is deducible, according to them, from the 
disjunctive proposition “A person who is alive must be 
either in his house or outside it,” since no third alternative 
is possible 

^ (3) Non- apprehension ianu-tsalabdh i) . We have, so far, referred 
to five pramdnas which are the means of knowing positive 
facts The absence of any one of them m regard to an object 
or an aspect of,it justifies, it is maintained, the conclusion that 
that object or aspect of it does not exist, provided that it is 
fit for being apprehended only by the pramdr^a in question and 
that all the conditions of apprehension, such as the presence 
of sufficient light in the case of ocular perception, are known to 
be satisfied Let us suppose that the required conditions are 
fulfilled in respect of a visible object, an umbrella in a room 
where it is expected to be found, and yet that it is not seen. 
We may then conclude, as in fact we actually do, that the 
umbrella is not there. When therefore all the five ‘hramdnas 
fail to present an object" (though it may be practically far from 
easy to know when this happens), Rumania holds that the 
absolute non-existence of it may be deduced. This is the sig- 
nifi cance of “non-apprehension’, as a separate Pramana fo r 
knowing what are called "negative facts” (abhava ). 

It will be remembered that th e Nyaya-Vai^esika ascribe s 
the knowledge of the non-existence of a perceivable object to 
perception, and that of all others to inference (p. 96). The 
eye which^ieveals an umbrella when it is presented to it, also 
reveals its absence when it is not so presented, assuming that 
every condition required except the presence of the object is 
satisfied. According to Rumania, this view is wrong, for it is 
impossible to think of the absence of a thing as m contact with 
a sensory organ — a condition which is admitted to be essential 
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to perceptiotL. The inconceivability of non-existence bein g; 
pe rceivable neceisarily excludes the possibility of its being 
i f[ 15 ~able, since inference is eventually based upon percep - 
tion. Hence the need, it is argued, for recognizing a sixth 
pramana . . 

Here we may point out an important difference between the 
two schools of Mimariisa The recc^gnition of this praman a 
i mplies the recognition of “non-existence’* lahhdva) as a separat e 
category. But the Prabh^aras explain every form of non- 
existence in a positive manner (p 95). Thus thej' represent 
a table as the "mutual non-existence” of the chair (say), and 
the piece of wood out of which it is made as its "prior non- 
existence.” They accordmgly reject "non-apprehension,” and 
accept only the remaining five pranmnas As a consequence, 
they acknowledge but four out of t^e five categories admitted 
by Kumania They add four more categories, making a total 
of eight; but it is not necessary to refer to any of them, beyond 
saying that the one-sided relation of sa>mvaya, understood 
very much as in the Nyaya-Vaisesika (p. 89), is one of them. 
Its acceptance implies that the Prabhakaras regard substance 
imd attribute, and parts and whole, as quite difierSit and do 
not form an identity in difference (tdddtjnva) as Rumani a 
holds . Their view is consequently radical pluralism like that 
of the Nyaya-Vaisesika. 

We have so far dealt with vahd knowledge. But as not all 
knowledge is vahd, we should indicate how the Mimamsaka 
explains error. But before doing so, it is desirable to state 
briefly h ow Kumarila defines truth Accordmg to him . knowledge.' 
to be valid) should not only corr espond to the giv en object as 
in the JNvaya-VaiSesika (p. 97), but should also contain an 
'dement ol novelty, ihat is to say, it must be in the nature of 
a discovery, and signify an addition to our knowledge — a 
point to whose bearmg on the teaching of the Veda we have 
already referred more than once.. The res ult of so defin ing truth 
is to e xclude from the category of pramd all knowiei^ pointir^ 
to what has been known before, including memory which 
presupposes former experience. This does not, however, mean 
that such knowledge is not serviceable or that its object is 
false, but only that the doctrine attaches no particular epis- 
temological sigmficance to it 
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Kumarila's explanation of error is nearly the same as tha t 
given in the chapter on the Nvava-Vaisesika admits thaT 
*m error, knowledge partly strays from^realitv and sp far mis - 
represents it {anyatha -khydti). 'Hus admission that knowledge 
may arise without a corresponding object, even when that 
object is no more than a phase — a quality or relation — is, 
however, not very satisfactory from the realistic standpoint, 
for it throws suspicion on the trustworthiness of knowledge 
as a whole One never knows in that case when it points to an 
existent object, and when not. To avoid this unwelcome position, 
Prabhakara devises a unique explanation of error w hich, what- 
ever may be said of its ultimate value, saves knowledge from 
such suspicion He substitu tes for Kumai^la’s positive view of 
error a negative ^e (p. iib). That^, he explains error as one 
of omission (akhydti) and,,pot as one of commission [any afTi^ 
khvdti). 

The position of the Prabhakara school is briefly as follows: 
It mamtams that knowledge never involves a reference to 
anything that is not actually given. One of the illustrations 
given in explaimng this position, is a conch that is seen veUow 
by a jaundiced person. F or the safe of simphcity, we shall 
make a shght alteration in it by supposing that the conch is 
seen through a sheet of yellow glass instead of by the jaundiced 
eye, and that the fact of the existence of the glass is for some 
reason or other lost sight of Here we have, according to this 
view, the perception of the conch minm its true colour, viz. 
white, and the sensation of the yellowness alone of the glass. 
Th ey are two acts of knowing; but they quickly succeed each 
other, and we there fore miss the fact that they are two. Each 
of them is yalid so far as it goes, for neither the yellowness nor 
the concETs^uch is negated aft erwar ds whe^ we discoy^ffie 
error But we overlook at first that they stand apart, and it 
IS only this deficiency m our knowledge that is made good later 
when we find out our mistakg. 'Thus this discovery of the so- ' 
called erfer only means a further step in advancing knowledge. 
It confirms the previous knowledge and does not cancel any 
part of it as false, so that to talk of "rectification of error” 
here is a misnomer In fact, there is no error at all in this view, 
in its usual sense of a smgle unit of knowledge. In other words, 
it holds that the mind mav fail to apprehend one or more as- 
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IS the perception of the object presented, say shell, but as char- 
acterized only by features which it has m common with silver; 
and the other is the recollection of silver as a result of perceiving 
such features, but the fact that it is recollection is lost sight 
of at the time Hence there is a failure here also to notice that 
there are two jndnas — perception and memory, and it is this 
deficiency m our knowledge which, as in the previous case, 
is made good later. 

There is no need, on this view, to verify any knowledge. 
All knowledge is true m the sense that no portion of what it 
reveals is contradicted afterwards, and to question whether it 
agrees with reality m any particular instance is therefore to ques- 
tion its very nature But truth being commonly distinguished 
from error, it is necessary to give some explanation of the distinc- 
tion. The so-called error may be partial knowledge , but we cannot 
characterize it as such, for human knowledge is always partial 
m one sense or another. So another explanation is given, and 
it is mdirect. Though all knowledge ahke is incomplete inasmuch 
as it fails to grasp the features of a given object in their entirety, 
error is so from a specific standpomt, viz. a pragmatic one It 
is relatively incomplete and its relative incompleteness is deter- 
mined by reference to an extrinsic standard, viz. the fruitfulness 
of the activity prompted by it. In other words, that knowledge 
is true which works; and that which does not, is erroneous. 
Its success or failure is not regarded here as its test merely as 
in. the Nyaya-Vaise§ika (p. 99), but as constitutmg its truth 
or error. Yet it should be noted that the explanation does not 
make the doctrine the same as modem pragmatism for, unhke 
it, it recognizes the a^olute validity, epistemologically speaking, 
of knowledge so faf as it goes. In fact, Prabh|^axa’s view 
represents a position which is the very reverse of modem 
pragmatism for it denies error, in the logical sense, completely. 
The adoption here of the pragmatic criterion is only for the 
purpbse of accounting for the commonly accepted distinction 
between tmth and falsehood. 


pects of what is presented, but that it never misapprehends it 
and that all erfois are therefore errors of omi.s sj^ 

A similar explanation is given in the case of a rope m istajren 
for “a snake, or a p iece of gJieU mistake n for si lver, only the 
two nnanas involved in it are not both perceptual One of them 
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This theory ments commendation for its simplicity as well 
as for its complete consistency m explaming the logical char- 
acter of knowledge. But it is far from convincing. The indirect 
manner, for instance, in which it explains the famihar terms 
"true” and "false” is hardly satisfactory. Further, a purely 
negative explanation cannot account for error which, as a 
judgement, presents the tjyo elements in it as s5mthesized though 
they may be actually unrelated There is only a single psychical 
process, and the resulting knowledge includes a reference to 
a positive element, viz. the relation between those elements 
which IS not given Er ror is therefore misapprehen sion, and 
not mere lack of apprehension. ~ 


II 


The most important point for us to consider on the practical 
side of the tea'ching is the conception of dharma in the two 
schools. Its importance becomes aU the greater since, in the 
absence of any recognition of God, the many changes con- 
stantly taking place in the world, if they are not to be explained 
on a merely naturalistic basis or as entirely fortuitous, should 
be accounted for solely by the operation of dharma and its 
opposite adharma. As understood here, the term dh arma stands, 
generally speakmg, for Vedic rites or duties of a religious kind. ^* 
But it snould be remembered that ethical croduct is not ex- 
cluded, b ecause moral pm ity is taken to be a necessary con - 
3 ition for a fruittui practismg of ritual . The Vedas, as we have 
already stated (p. 37), will not cleanse the morally impure. 
Thus dharma may be more than morahty but is not less. N or 
should we think that these activities are nomsocial or pur ely 
individualistic for, though many of them may be prima rily 
i ntended to secure some good here or hereafter to the'^e nt, 
fhey incjjade others which, as pointe d out in an earlier chap- 
ter by cit^^g the ins^ce of the fiw^dsuly* ~^crifices {ma- 
hdyajnas) 39), stand for the practice of such important 
virtues as hospitality to guests. But dharma is conceived to 
yield its result mediately and not directly. The reason for this 
is that ceremomal acts signified by this term, bemg obviously 
transient, can have no direct causal connection with their result 
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which does not accrue munediately. He nce it is assumed 
t ^ acts give rise to some unseen effec t or invisible pofe 
~J^urva), which lasts till the appropriate fruit is reaped Sunn 
effects, but of an undesirable kind, are assumed also in the case 
of adhanna or prohibited acts like kilhng {j>rati^iddha-Karma) 
These unseen effects, which mediate between good and bad 
acts and their respective results off pleasure and pain, are 
supposed to abide m the self until they bear frmt. 

The two think ers agree m holding that it is the Veda, and 
the Veda alo ne, which determ ines what dh arpia is Th ey differ , 
however, from each other m the view the \^ take of its exact 
nature ; and the difference is of great consequence from the 
ethical standpoint. Before explaining it, it is necessary to draw 
attention to a distinction of importance in the actions prescnbed 
in the Veda. Broadly speaking, th^re are two kinds of deed s 
included under dharma as taught in the scnptures We have 
”^eacly dwelt at some length upon one of themjp. 38J, viz. Jhe 
“ general’* and the “specifi c” as they are called, which are both 
obligatory {mtya-karma). The other f^e~bf~a cHoh,~to which' we 
j iave made a~]^ sing reference, is the optional ( kamy a-'karm a), 
which one may or may not do (pT 37)" ' Xccofding to Kum anla. 
a lthough it is the Veda that for mulates what is dharpia, it 
a ppeals in commending it to man’s mnate desire for his own 
good_by pointing to some welcome result such, for instance, as 
t he attainm ent of heaven It means that the V^tda cannot, and 
does not, generate desire. Its purpose is only to communicate 
to man a knowledge, otherwise unattainable, of certain means 
to certain ends ; but it leaves the question of choosing those ends 
entirely to him A lamp we hold in our hand w'hen walking in 
darkness, shows the character of the ground we have to traverse ; 
but it leaves the®choice of the path we pursue to ourselves The 
promise of rewards, however, is restricted to the optional dee^ , 
and no fruit is specified in the Veda as regards the obligato^ 
ones. Even in the latter case, Kupiarila assumes that a welcdbi e, 
though negative, result affecting the, agent is implied, viz, t lie 
prevention of some future or the destruction of some past 
I n other words, h e is of opinion that no voluntary action is at a ll 
conceivable without an appropriate motive 

The Prabhakaras. o n the other hand, contend that to appea l 
to a desirable result in order to make dha r ma acc e ptable is to 
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divorce it from all that it stands for, and thereifnre. affirm that 
tfie ideal of dharma should be ptirsned for its own sake. The 
Veda gives ns no end, but merely prescrihea what is tn done. 

It is entitled to command action without commen d ing it. 
riere we have the tme imperative of obligation {niy oga)-, a nd 
it is this "ongM ,” andT not the cere mon ial act t^t i^m^t 
^ydharma. That is to saV, dharma is an intrinsic value in. 
school and not merely an instrume ntal one — a good in itself, 
and not what leads to it as in the other. It is easy to understand 
the application of this principle to obligatory duties for which 
the Veda, as just stated, assigns no specific fruit. But the school 
maintains the same standpoint even in the case of optional 
deeds. The reference to the fruit, such as the attainment of 
heaven, found in the Veda while prescribing them is explained 
as intended merely to define the class or type of persons to 
whom the behest is addressed and not as implying any emphasis 
on the residt a3_such. Whatever good may result from such acts 
is looked upon as a mere consequence of them, and not as a 
motive to their performance. To express the same in terms of 
modem ethics, it is not at aH necessary in conceivmg of the 
right to separate it absolutely from the good. The tw'o may well 
be associated with or related to each other, emd yet right may 
be right in itself.^® 

It is clear that, though there are points of difference, more 
or less important, the conc eption of d harma here resemWes 
that of the ‘‘categorical imperative” put forward by Kant in 
the West . In both alike, deeds are to be done from a sense of 
duty and not from inclination. I t is necessary to add that 
Prabhakara’s teaching is not sa me as that of the. Gita, for 
the latter commend s the^pe rfoni^ce.gf du ^ as a means to a n 
end~(p. 5 5), Though that end , viz. the purSlcation of natural 
impulses, is very different from yielding to selfish inclinations. 

To judge from the character o f its teaching as set forth above, 
t he^ultimate ideal ot Jife. according to the TMimaTtisa, should 
be to reaiSr heaven or achieve some equally desirable end in 
t he coming hfe, which is other than moksa as taught in the 
l lpanisli^s. S uch an ideal appears to have been advocated 
in it for a long time. A comparatively late, but quite authori- ‘ 
tative, wnter says in so many words that the Mimosa has 
nothmg to- do with mok§a}-'’ The same is also implied in the 
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subordinate position assigned to the Upanishads in some old 
works on the Mmaihsa. This subordination is variously ex - 
plained. For instance, the Upanishads, according to some Mimam- 
sakas, sj^ak^ of the self so~much . not because it isbfimpdrtance 
by itiilf but because, being the agent in the doing of sacrificial 
deeds, it is so intimately related to dharma. They according ly 
protest against placing self-knowledge above action, as the 
T ^antinis gener^y do But the inriuence of the UpanisEads 
gra dually asserted itself; and the old ideal ceased to be con- 
ceived as ultimate, and wa s replaced by that of nwksa (p. 50). 
I t is not possible to say when exactly this change came about ; 
but it is found not only in Kumarila, but also in the standar d 
works of the school of Prabhakara Here we find a parallel to 
the synthesis of ritualism with the Upanishadic view of libera- 
tion, to which we alluded in dealing with the Kalpa Sutras 
(p. 39). The probable conclusion t ,4 be drawn from it is that 
there was all along a Vedic school of thought which insisted on 
the exclusive importance of rites or, to state k otherwise, the 
ultiraacy of the ideal of dharma, but that it was finally superseded 
by the view of the supremacy of moksa. 

The conception of moksa here much resembles the conception 
of^hV same in the Nvava-Vaisesika (p . 103) It is final e scape 
from all the ills of life. The only divergence between the two 
schools, which may be noticed here, is that some among the 
followers of Kumarila seem to have maintained that it was a 
state not merely of absence of suffering but also of positive 
bliss^® — a. view which appears to be more in consonance with 
the general spirit of his teaching. As regards the discipline, 
however, there is an important difference from the Nyaya- 
VaiSesika, since the emphasis her e is on karma r ather than 
jMna or self-knpwledge as there (p. 10 4). A consequence of' it 
is the reje ction ot'samnydsa which occupies a very importa nt 
place m the ottier doctrines, not excluding the non-Vedic 
schools. Briefly the discli^i^ consists in giving up optional 
and prohibited dee^, w hic h are the direct cause ol lutnre 
births, and~confining oi^elf to th e doing of thSf oblkatory 
ones, w hose purpose is the removal of evil and whose neglect 
wiU therefore mean its persistence in one form or another. 
When thus the source of all future births is cut off, there result s 
automatically, at the end of the preseiit life, the restoration 
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to the self of its intrinsic condition , which is moksa. The ideal 
signifies, so far as its achievement in this life is possible, the 
leading of an unselfish life fully occupied with the performance 
of social and religious duties as either directly taught or implied 
in the Veda. 



Chapter Seven 

VEDANTA: ABSOLUTISTIC 
* 

T he indefiniteness of the teaching of the Upanishads, to 
which we drew attention in the first chapter (p 19), explains 
the necessity that arose for its systematization. Such an attempt 
can- be traced already in the later Upanishads,^ but it became 
more and more deliberate afterwards . It is the result of the fined 
sy stematization of this teaching that is called "Vedaiita *' The 
term occurs in the Upanishad s; but while it there means only 
"the ^al portion of the Vedas,” it has since come to signi fy 
the settled conclusions of the Veda taken as a who le Accord- 
ingly the Vedanta, in its later forms, sfands tor the teaching 
not merely of the Upamshads, together with the earlier portion s 
of the Veda, but also of other parts of the sacred literature such 
as the Bhagavadgita and the Vi§nu Purana which are regarde d 
a s reiterating and amplifying the Upanishadic doctrine. The 
doctrme thus combines in one harmonious whole the rent's 
attained by alT pre~vigus~QrthodQX Jthinkers, and ~is therefore 
lookecTupon as the most perfect expression ofjhidiaa. thought . 
We have already stated (p. 19) that a synthesis of the teachings 
on the practical side of the two main divisions of the Veda had 
been effected by the close of the Vedic period. The present 
s5mthesis, we should add, goes farther and includes their teaching 
on the theoretical side also. 

The systematization was, in all likelihood, effected m more 
than one Way; but the only attempt th at ha s survived is 
represented by the Sutraof Badarayana ^ or the Vedanta Sutra 
^as it is comm only called. ~ttti» in four ohapters, each divided 
info four quarte rs ff>a<igsror“sectio ns. Tn the current vie w 
the~trpanishads. the Bhagav admta an 3 thi al Sfitm con stitute 
the triple basis oh^the_Vedanta_ It Is greatly to be regretted 
that the Sutra is not clear in its teaching In fact it is, in its 
cryptic form, more ambiguous than the Upanishads or the 
Gita; and this has led to several interpretations being put upon 
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it. The consequence is that the divergences of viejv, originally 
prevalent, have reasserted themselves and continued in more 
or less the same form even after the composition of the Sutra. 
But we must not conclude from this that the various schools 
of Vedanta are altogether at variance with one another. So 
far as their practical teaching is concerned, the agreement is 
quite conspicuous. It is ngt so on the theoretical side, but even 
there the different schools concur about several points such, 
for instance, as the eternity of the self and the need for ac- 
quiring right- knowledge {jndna) for attaining moksa 
Broadly the schools of Vedanta may be classed as eithe r 
absolutistic or theistic — t he former representing Brahman , the 
ultimate reality, as an impersonal principle and the latter a s 
a personal God Each of these, it should be added, includes 
^ifiereng^TOes orteachin g. The chief of them, taking both 
kinds into consideration, afe three known as Advaita. Visista - 
dyaita a nd Dvaita, predominantly associated respectively 
with the name& o f Samk ara, Ramanuj a a nd Madhv a. We shall 
confine our attention mainly to these three schools which are 
^ hving creeds to-day, and shall devote the present chapter 
to the absolutistic interpretation of the Upanishads. 


I 

The vagueness of Upanishadic teaching is particularly in 
refeeii ce to the relation of Brahman to the mdividual soul 
on the one hand, and to the physical universe on the othe r 
Though, as pointed out already (p. 19), statements about their 
identity are many and prominent, those distinguishing them 
are not altogether wantmg The first problem\'to solve for any 
one attempting to systematize the teaching of thfe Upanishads 
is accordingly to harmonize these two sfets of statements The 
most obvious wav of doing so is to attach equal value to both 
classes of statements and hoIdTfiat the soul and the world are 
botfi idemcal with and difterent from Brahman. That wa s 
the view, for_instaDce,-inaintained by Bhartrprapanca {p 23) 
who jifflnshed before Samkara, and coirimented like him on 
the V'edantaTSutra and the Upamshads Brahman , according 
to him. is one' but its unity is such as includes variety! Its 
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conception is thus of a one-many. T he variety is due to the 
infinite number of selves it comprehends as well as~ th e 
numerous distinctions of the physical universe. But the variety 

is offly^implISt in ItTand becomes expliciFTn''^tE?lDrocesF of 

creation~(sr57?yrCreai:ion ^erefore means n ot the ongination 
of 'ne w ti^gs, but only the ar ticulation of l h'e~aistmetions 
jjj ^dv s ubsist ing in Brahmam~ In other worHs, t his school 
resemble s tfieSahkhya, except in so^^s it re gards the evoly ing 
pnHopIe as being not the insenti ent Pra krt i. but the sentient 
and aII-comprehens iv.e_Brah_man i^ra Jm a-pMi nama-vddaYT^e 
i ridi^dual soul, y he n_ it wins Jibera tjo n. is not conse q^uentlv 
lost in B rahman, It continu es, to _ retain its indmduality, 
altEou ^ that mdr yiduahty must necessarily be very much 
transformed then^ yvi e nvi f> tt l\ b e 'I'Q.ti c 1 1 

C The means to Jiberation m this view is neither adherence 
inoral and reJisMus duty alone npr acquisition of right know- 
ledge alone, but a combination of both. The former helps the 
c ultivation of detachment by purging man oflbits selfish impuli es 
[ dsar^a), and the latter leads to liberation by di^jh^p his 
i e^orance (avtdvd) Rega r ding the ultim ate pneness_of rea hty . 
This^yviewof a double discip lme fgr att aining mo ksd “exalt s 
karma to the rank o f a di rect me^s to salvation, and thus 
makes it co-ordinate with philosophic Imowledge This is tlm 
doctrin e, in its c hief form, of the combined pursu it of the good 
andltHe 'true ( jndna-karma-samuccay a) , as we may put it, for 
achieving self-perfection Oth er sch ools of Vedanta also utilize 
karma as a means to release, but they assign to^it as we shall 
see, a relatively subordinat e place^in the scheme of ^cipline. 
'We may consequently conclude that in thST'aftitude toward s 
karma, Vedantic—sys lems like that of Bhartrprapanca come 
nearest to the Munariisa Ip 14QT — ' 

Such a vi^w results in a doctrine which, so far as its theoret- 
ical teachmg is concerned, is by no means unknown in the 
history of Jiuman thought. Roughly speaking, it may be de- 
scribed as Hegelian in its spirit; and it seems once to have 
been largely ^evalent in Ihclia. Hut thejidvenL^of {samk^r a. 
thrust this view quite into the backgromd, and it could .never 
be resus citat ed aJEerirarJs, although several attempts were 
made to do so by thi^ers like Bhaskara (S^io A~Rl_and 'Vadava 
Praka^a (1100 a.dT1 Sain k ara's ob^ction to it is tha t, in its 
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solution, viz, that Brahman and the jtva or the .universe am 
toth" identical M^different,^ the doctrine merely restates~Hi a 
new lorm the pf oblenrtdd)e It holds that crealidn lheans 

only the potential becoming the actual; but this disTmction 
between the potential ^ithe actual is purely verbal, and does 
not real^-splve the problem of causation. Th6 view of thi s 
school is, that sameness ^bheda) and difference {bheda), so far 
tirom O eing incompatibly, are intelligible only if taken togethe r 
(p. 131), while Samkara mmntains that', being mutually contra - 
dictory, they cannot be predicated of one and the same thing 
It makes the nature of the thing self-contradictory; and self- 
hontradiction, according t o him, po ihts~td falsit y^ Iii Jothef 
word^ ir lini^ and ^yersity be each an abstraction taken 
separately accordmg to the one school, their combination also 
is so according to the other. Reality is what transcends both 
and, at the same time, exfilains them. To cite an illustration 
which is as old as. the Upanishads: It is like the sun which ex- 
plains the phenomena of day and night, but at the same time 
transcends them in that it knows no night, nor even day in 
our sense of the term , 

^aihkara recognizes, qp we stated in speaking about the 
Upanishads (p. 23), t hat there are two streams o f th ought i n 
the Upamshads; but he thinks that one of them, viz. that 
^lich affirms the reahty of diversity, is only a concession to 
empirical modes of thought. All diversity be ing thus only c on- 
ditionaUy true, the only teaclung'of th e Uj^anisha ds, according 
toTum, IS that of unity. Since, however, there can be no unit y 
apart from variety, he does not describe his teaching as monism 
buf only as " non-dualism” IWyatV^ Stnctlv speaking, Tt Is 
therefore wrong to say, as it is now too common to do, that 
Saihkara teaches bare unity. If he did, his Absolute would be 
“pure nothing.” But as Vacaspati says, he onl-^ denies the 
many but does not affirm the one. ^ 

Great men, it has been stated, are of two classes. Some are 
absorbed so intensely in the Elution of theoretical problems 
that their outer life becomes quite unimportant ; but there are 
others who enter fully into the practic^ struggles of the age 
in which they live, and yet succeed in making a contribution 
of permanent significance to the history of human culture 
Of these two classes. $amkara belongs to the second He was a 
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great reformer; and the direction which he gave to his genera- 
tion in matters social and religious, continues to guide the 
life and regulate the conduct of millions of people even now 
after the lapse of many centunes He was, at the same time, a 
great thinker also who, though not claiming to have done any- 
thing more than elucidate what was already there in the 
Vedas and Vedic tradition, was virtually the originator of a 
new movement in philosophy 

It is a great pity that the exact period when such a great 
thinker lived and worked is not known Usually he is 
to about tlie close of the eighth and the 
century (788-820i^a d.I. and the date may be taken as correct 
within the limits of a hundred years In all his works, he sub- 
scribes himself as,jL pupil of Govinda who himse lf, acco^mg 
to t radition, w as a puph o^ Gauda pada. Unlike Govinda , 
Gaudapada h as left behind lum a v?o rk, known as his Kdrika , 
p robably the first systematic treatise on Advaita, as u nde r- 
stood in the school of Saihkara . It is described as a commentary 
on the Mandukva Upani s had ; but really it is much more, and 
contains the basic principles of the doctrine as later expounded 
by ^amkara. Saihkara is stated to l^ve died at the age of 32. 
The vastness of the work he did in this short period shows 
that it is not length of life that explains the work a man does 
so much as the depth of conviction by which he is actuated. 
Many works, both in verse and prose, are a^ribed to him; 
but it is almost certain that several of them webe not written 
by him All that we can definitely say is that most oithe com- 
mentaries asenbed to him, like those on the Vedanta'-Stoa, 
and on nearly all the classical Upanishads, are by him. The 
IJiadeia-sahasn, which is an independen t exposition of'^K? 
^vaitic doytii^ , and probably a fewLofher works of the 
sam^t5ipe are als^ his. 

shown by his criticism of Bhartrprapanca, ^aihkara , 
regards a lldivgrsity_aj bei ng an illusion (fmthvd). But it is very 
important to grasp correctly tlfe significance of so describing it. 
^aihkara ’s conce ption of the real {sat) is that of efemal bein g. 
dhd Brahman is the sole reality of that type. S imilarly, his 
'concept ion of the unreal (asat) is that of absolute notiuag. The 
world, m all its .variety, _is ,neithgr of_ the pne_t^e-no^c-of the 
other It IS not real in this sense, for it is anything but eternal. 
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Nor is it unreal in the, sense defined, for it clearly appears to 
us arno non-entity c an]^ 'Jobody, as it ig j t^d inj dvaiticwfiTkR 
has ever seen or is e ver to see a hare's horn or a banreTi 
womb’s son~ 'iRrey are totally non-existent. Fur t her it possesses. 
unlike non-entity, practi cal efficiency o r has value, 'being 
serviceable in lije. This is the reaso n why the wo rld is describ^ 
i n AdvaitgTas'ljther ttian th e feaT'and IhgUnreal (sada sddml- 
afsand) or as an ill usory a ppearance. The serpent that appears 
^here there is only a rope is" neither exiStenTho^ non-existent. 
It is psychologicaUy given {-prasiddha) , but ^n not b e log icallv 
estabhshed (siddha). In other words, the ih ings ol the woridp 
t houg h not ultimately real, ar e yet of a certaip orderjjf rea hty.' 
They are ap pearan ces, in the sense that they depend for 
their being upon some' hlgh eF^^r eality . The “serpent, 


exainple, points to the existence of the rope; an d the~dep^ir- 
dence 'i?“qne-sided7~f0r wTrlle ^e disappearance of the rope 
necessarily means the disappearance of the serpent, the re- 
verse does nQt~'c hbigrgoo'dr XU admit that the name (ndma) 
with whicE~^ label a th ing is convent ional;' the ^what” 
(mpa) dl~if ~^so fs~tlie~ same 'accordmglto ^aihkara . (p. 24)'. 
The only_true re ahty-is.that \djdgh und erlies this conventional 
par^ci^rify of common tSngs. 

’[^SAThile this is the general conception of the physical world 
in Advaita, that of the individual self is very different. Before 
explaining this difference, it is necessary to draw attention to an 
important distinction between two types of illusion in common 
experience . A person may fancy that he sees a serpent~at a 
distance, while closer scrutiny reveals to him that it is only a 
rope. The latter or correcting knowledge, like practically all 
knowledge of the kind, affirms the existence of something ; but 
it contradicts the object as which (i.e., serpent^ th^t somethiilg 
appeared before. He says to himself or feels when he discovers 
his error' “It is a rope, not a serpent.” Again a person looking 
at a white conch through a sheet of yellow glass, of whose 
existence he is not aware, takes it to be yeUow (p. But a 
suitable chiiige in his standpoint will disclose to him that the 
yellowness belongs to the glass and not to the conch. Here 
also, as in the previous case, the later knowledge affirms the 
existence of some reality; unlike it, however, it does not deny 
the object as which it appeared, viz the conch, but only an 
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aspect of it— its yeHowness. He still sees it as a cQndi, tet cuaty 
adds that it k white and not yellow. The i Ewsicm in the 
c ase consists in mistaking a given objec t for anodieF tT&t is'loE 
^ ven; in the s e cond, it c on^ts merely in attribatia^to ah. 
o bject which is given, a feature that does not really 
it, though it also is presented at the time. But for the imte- 
position of the sheet of glass (upaShi) to which the j’ellow 
actually belongs, there would be no illusion at ail in the latter 
case.® 

No \v these t\T3es of i llusion serve to illustrate the different* 
in tSe^ manner ip^hicfa, ac co rdSig^ o Samkara, one and the 
same Brahman cSmes to app ear both as the world and as the 
i ndividual self (jiva) . It gives rise to the illusion of the world, 
as the rope does to that of a serpent in our first example* 
The ultimate truth, as realised by a jivaNmakta, denies the 
world while affirming the underlying reality of Brahman which 
is given in aU presentations as positive being {sai) and with 
which we may therefore be said to be constantly, though not 
consciously, in touch. The indi vidual self, on the other han d, 
is not i llusory m this sen se It is Brahman itself appearing 
through me dia or limiting adjuncts [u padhi) like the internal 
organ {antah-karai}^) which, we may state by the ivay, are all 
elemStlts'pertejmng to the physical world and, as such, are 
illusory. Or, to stat e the same otherwise, the indi-vidual self 
Mien seen bub spR c.ip. ap.tf.r nifMis, is B rahman itself. When this 
fact is realized in onFsown experience, what is denieci is_n Qi. 
the jiva as a spiritual entity, but only certain aspects of it, 
such as its finitude and its separatehesFlFbni other selves; Its 
cSace^dn may thereby become proioundly transfonned, but 
.the importamt point is that it is not negated (badhiia) in the 
■'same way in w^ch the physical world is It is, on the other 
hand,- reaffirmed, .though only as Brahman. We cannot there- 
fore say that the individual self is false [mithyd). as we may 
toat t he world is false . We only say that it is not truly 
the agent", tlie enjoyer, eta ” 

’Ihis difference in the explanation has a vital bearing on 
the Advaita doctrine, and ^amkara consequently lays particu- 
lar emphasis on it. It brings out clearly w'hat is meant by 
t he identity of the jiva and Brahman W E^'jsjrHndaj^rrt^ 
importance to the doctrine. Th^lva is not fals9 or illu sory 
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as the world is , for, if it were, there \v;oiild'bc none to be saved 
and the whole teaching of the Upanishads would then - be 
nullified. S alvation imphes survival. The liberated ilv a is no t 
thus lost in Brahman . But, at the same time, it should be 
remembered that it would not be quite correct to say that 
it is preserved, for it is only as Brahman that it continues 
to be, losing its hmitatit'ns which are all false. These hmi- 
tations, which are really of its empirical adjuncts, appear trans- 
ferred to it as, in our seqond example of illusions, the yellow- 
ness of the glass appears transferred to the conch We may 
thus take the ego as an appearance of Brahman in the second 
degree, and not in the first as the physical wc^ld is. The notion 
of the ego is accordingly that of a complex {vtdisia), and points 
not only to an element which is identical with Brahman but 
also to hrmting adjuncts like the internal organ. 

*■ We now know the advaitic world-view in general. Brahma n 
IS th e sole reality, and it appears both as the objective universe 
' and as the individual subject. T he former is an dlusory mani- 
festation of Brahman, while the latter is Brahman itself 
appearing under the limitations which form part of that il- 
lusory universe. There are certain important concepts of 
Advaita, whose nature we should next consider, but before 
doing so, it is desirable' to refer briefly to the explanation 
I given m it of causation 

So far, we have come across two views of it, viz. t he theories 
of creat fon ( p. 87) and of evolution or transformation (p . 109X 
advocated respectively in the Nya.ya-Vai§esika and the 
Sankhya-Yoga. The advaitic view, as may be expected, is 
that the conception is wholly empirical and is without any 
ultimate significance . It will be better in explaimng this position 
to begin by pointing out that of these two vi^s lif causation , 
t he advaitin prefers the latter . That is, he is totally averse 
to admitting that anything can come into being anew. If the 
pot were once non-existent, and therefore altogether unrelated 
to the lump of clay from whicli it is made, it might as well be 
produced out of anything; and there would then be no need 
to seek; for particular material causes, as we actually find it 
necessary to do, to produce particular effects. Hence th e 
material cause and effect cannot be two separate things, but 
should form an identity in difference. This view, however, is 
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only provisionally correct, according to Advaita, that is, so 
loilg as we restrict our attention to the empirical sphere.^ 
FinaUy, however. Brahman is the source of aU , and neither 
the pot nor its material cause, which as parts of the empirical 
world are false, can be in actual relation with it. The relation 
between the lump of clay and the pot, which are equally ap- 
pearances, may be actual, but that bgtween Brahman and the 
pot or the clay should necessarily be false The causal relation 
holds between one phenomenon or appearance and another, but 
not between phenomen a and reality. This is the meanmg of 
saying that, according to Advaita, the conception of causation 
is empirical and " ^as no ultimate significance. Beli ef in it, nb 
doubt, forms an important implication of all practical life, but 
it is not logically defensible. It may appear that, while the 
notion of effect may be illusory, the notion of cause is real so 
far at least as Brahman, the ultimate source of eveiything, is 
concerned. Strictly, however, this way of putting it also is 
wrong, since the concept of cause is relative "and cannot be 
retained when the concept of effect has been set aside. . In this 
view then. Brahman, though it is the ground of the entire real m 
of causes and effects, transcends t hat realm; an d the principle 
of causation does not accor dingly app ly to if. 

T he above view of causation is known as vtvarta-vada or 
“the doctrine of false transformatio n or o f apparent c hang e.'* 
The pot, in our example, is only an appearance or change, 
as it were, of its ultimate source, viz. Brahman, as the illusory 
serpeat is of the rope. It is desirable to distinguish further 
between actual and apparent change. Actual change i-barindma) 
signifies that when a particular thing is destroyed , JL.dogs 
not disappear entirely. A rope when puUed to pieces remains as 
fibfisTApot^wl^ broken, exists as potsherds In app arent 
transformation [vivaria], o n the other hand, th e disappe arance" 
is completer~ When the illusion of "serpent” is overcome, 
there will be nothmg of it left. It remains only to add that th e 
j iva is not an e f fect in eit her of th ese senses. It is^not a re^ 
transformation, nor even an illusory appearance oT Brahman, 
so that no principle of causation is at all -involved there. If 
we yet speak of the individual self as born, we only mean that 
its adjuncts like the physical body come into being and not 
the spiritual element in it. Hra^^the jiva is described ^ 
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begiimingless {anadi). It is, as already indicated, Brahman 
appearmg in an empirical dress 

To take up now the consideration of the important conce pts 
of Advaita . They are four in numbe r — o ne being a concepToT 
na ture, as we may term it; and the remaining three, conce pts 
of spirit 

(i) Maya , — ^We have stated that th e external world is unrea l, 
but it IS not therefore to be taken as chaotic. From the empirical 
standpoint, it is a cosmos; and $ aihkara speaks of it in mor e 
than one place as exhibiting spatial, tem poral and causal 
order.* * ihat itTs incessantly undergoing ollange is obvious. 
The change, however, is not total, and involves a persistent 
element. These two circumstances suggest that it is a unity 
in diversity . And, if it be^so, it admits of being thought of in 
two stages — one in which the diversity is latent and the other 
m which it is manifest. Utilizing the terminology of the 
Sahkhya-Yoga," we may designate the former phase of it’, ini 
which_^the element of umty is pronunent but not that of 
diversity, as Prakrti The latter phase, in which that element 
is obscured by diversity, is what we all know to be the every- 
day world. But this physical world does not exhaust the 
universe. There is a spiritual element also in it which is the 
self or atman. S o far, the explanation is similar to that gi^h 
in the Smkhya-Yoga (p. 114) At this point, however, a 
divergence appears between the two doctrines; and it is in 
regard to the relation between spirit and matter, constituting 
the universe as known to us. We shall now explain the exact 
nature and consequences of this divergence. 

The Sankhya-Yoga, it will be recalled, fails to explain this 
relation satisfactorily (p. 116). The Advaita* definitely denies 
t hat there can be any relation atliU between two suclTdis^ 
p arate entities as spirit and matter . But at the same time, 
,it cannot be forgotten that our investigation of experian^ 
leads us to the conclusion that they are not only ipgether bht 
are often identified with -each other as implied, for example, 
when a person says “I am walking.” Here the act of walking 
is obviously a feature characterizing the physical body; and 
yet it is predicated of the person’s self which is spiritual The 
only explanation conceivable is that their association must 
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be a mere appearance or, in other words, that the relation 
between them is ultimately false ^ amkara Irpatg-af this pru nt 
in his celebrated preamble t o the commentary on t he Vedan ta 
Sutra , which is very brief and is written in what may be de- 
scribed as his “shorthand style.’’ “ The self or t he ‘I-element’^’’ 
he says there, “is so oppo sed to^^e^not-self or the T lmu- 
element’ that they can ne ver be ^redica.ted. o f each nther ’’ 
A necessary corollary to this conclasion is that one of the 
relata is unreal. Both, of course, cannot be regarded as unreal, 
for in that case, since all the three elements — the two relata 
and the relation — become false, and since the idea of falsehood 
necessarily points to a standard of truth, we shall have to 
postulate anoth^ reality from the viewpoint of which we 
declare them to be false (p. 8i). "^e advait m therefore takes 
for granted that it mattpr whirT~ q faisp 1 hp ntlipr altpy^ 
native would result in materialism, ,y^hose untenability we have 
already seen (p. 59). 

T his is the reasoning- hv-which. the-Adva,ita-arr 4 v e & at th e 
r esult, already mentioned, that the physical world is only a n 
appearance; and in this consists its fundamental difference 
from the Bankhya-Yoga. It^f ollows that its causal phase . 
viz. Prakrti also is false or. m advaitic terminology, “other 
than real a nd unreal’’ [sadasadvilak^ana) . It is called May a 
i n, this doctrine : but the term Prakrti may be applied to it, 
so long as we do not forget that it is here neither real nor 
independent of spirit as in the Sankhya-Yoga. That is to say , 
if Maya explains the world, we have to seek for the exp lana- 
tion of Maya itself beyond it. It may be unique m that it is 
neither real nor unreal, but if is notuTtmiate , and that ^tity 
which explains it is spint. W e find it sometimes stated in modem 
works dn Advaita that the principle of Maya is inexplicable, 
and that the doctrine therefore confesses its inabihty to ex- 
plain the nature of the world. But it should be clear from the 
above that it is not “inexplicable” in this sense, but that it 
is only noy^eZ/-explanatory. Vi^e may add, before leaving this 
topic, thai yie evolutes of Maya here are more or ^ess the, sam e 
as -those off Prakrti in t he Sahkhya-Yoga. ® 

'[iyErahman — ^We began by representing Prakrti as the 
source of the physical universe, and have arrived at the con- 
clusion that that source, being unreal, necessarily implies a 
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ground, viz spirit. This spirit, which is the ultimate basis 
of everything, is what Brah man or the advaitic A bsolute 
siimlies Whatever reali tyTh^ wo rld ma nife st s is derived from 
It Hence uniegatiiig the world, we are only denying its eios^ 
Itence apart from or independently of Brahman. To state the 
same m alternative phrase, the world is not a part or phase 
of Brahman but an appearance of it We may accordingly 
say that the world is an actual change of Maya or that it is 
a change, as it were, of Brahmaa. The point oTthis distuic tron 
is^ that while Maya is conceive d as_reaUy u ndergoin g change 
in the process of mamfestmg the worl^ Brahman m the~same 
pr ocess is~conceived~a¥ remaimng changel ess. We may, for this 
r ^son, loo k upori Brahman also as the cau?^ of the universe. 
though OTly in the sense in which a rope is the cause of the 
serpent in our example ofTUusory experience. Just as ther e 
would be no s erpent witl^out the rope, there wouI3nBe~1rio 
world'or Maya 'without spirit. In fact , spirit is the only reality , 
aU else being either Maya or its^Jransformatiqiis Although 
tne universe cannotT^ explained without it. Brahman m 
i tself IS devoid of unity as well as diversity, which are the 
c haracteristic features of t he empirical world It, transcends 
6 ll empirical attributes as taught in the famous Upani shadic 
formul a ‘‘Not this, not this ” Hence it is regarded 

as devoi3^ of qualities or featureless [nirg,una) . 

Here naturally arises the question whether such an entity 
is nqt a sheer abstraction. Saihkara recognizes the force oi 
this objection It is, indeed, the very objection he seems tc 
have raised against a certain other monistic view (sattddvaita)'' 
of Upanishadic teaching which was in vogue in his time, viz 
that Brahman is umversal Bemg ^athkara's monism differ ; 
[f rom it in that it views the ultimate reality not ja s objecti^ 
Tjut as id entical at bottom with the individual self [dtmddvaita) 
■ This altered conception secures the maximum certainty tc 
j Tie reality of Brajtoan, for nothing can possibly carry greatei 
Icertitudi^^iaiblaftrtnan one/s be hef iii the existence of oneseh 
(p. 22 ). f^^man , ” it has been said, "may doubt of many 
t hings, of anything else; but he can never doubt o f his own 
being,” for that very act of d oubting w'ould afhrm its ex is tence .^ 
i nr thus eventually through somethin g in ours elves that, 
according to Saihka ra, w^are able t o judge of reality and un- 
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reality. Such a view does not mean that the self is known 
tq^us completely. Far from it. But, at the same time, it does 
not remain wholly unknown, being our own self — a fact which 
distinguishes the advaitic ultimate from not only the universal 
Being referred to above, but also (to mention a Western 
parallel) the thing-in-itself of Kant. We should also remember 
in this connection that what is meant by speaking of Brahman 
as featureless is that it transcends the distinction between 
s ubstance and attrib ute, and not that itjs a substanc e ber eft 
of attributes . 

(3) Saguna-hrahman- We thus see that B rahman and May a 
may each be represent ed as the cause of t he unive rse, tlmugh 
i n different sens'es If now* we choose to look upon them as 
together constituting the source of the world, their blend or 
combination becomes what is known as the qualified (saguna) 
Brahman, comprehending all tlje diversity of experience, 
including the experiencing selves - In t his sense, Brahman may , 
hke Maya, be conceived in two stages — as cause a nd effec t. 
I n the former, diversity is latent, while in the latter it is 
manifest. But, mingled as Brahman thus becomes with the 
falsity of Maya, it perforce descends to the phenomenal level,' 
and is consequently designated the lower {apara) Brahman 
to distinguish it from the higher [para) It then forms the cos- 
mic parallel of the individual self or the ego Each is Brahman 
itself with an unreal adjunct, only the adjunct is all-compre- 
hensive in one case, while it is finite in the other. The finite 
adjunct of the individual self is sometimes designated as 
avidya to contrast it with the cosmic Maya of the qualified 
Brahman. In this view, Mava is the whole of which the many 
avi dyds, associated ‘ with the individual selves, are parts or 
phases. Ju ^ as^the whole Universe is the effect of Maya, the 
portions of the universe which constitute the accompaniments 
of an individual self, like the physical body and the internal 
organ, are regarded as denved from the avidya of that par- 
ticular self.-^Whatever distinction there appears to be between 
the ego and the qualified Brahman or between ^^ne ego and 
another, is entirely due to these differing adjuncts. In them- 
selves, the egos are not distinct from one another or from the 
quahfied Brahman This identity of denotation of the two 
te rms (p 21), jiva and the qualified Brahman, while their 
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connotations are different, is the advaitic interpretation of 
“TEaFth bu art” faaw as.i \. It does not mean, as it is so 
often represenitedTto do, that man and the qualified Brahman 
or God (to use a term which we shall soon explain) are as 
such one Such an attitude is as blasphemous, according to 
Advaita, as it is according to any religion or purely theistic 
doctrine 

0 

The qualified Brahman, if personified, becomes the Go d 
or l^va ra of Advaita. L ike it, God also may be represented as 
ihe cosmic parallel to the finite mdividual self, the distinction 
between them being entirely one of adjuncts. The consequence 
of this distinction is that God remains untoj-ched by any of 
the evil consequences of association with 'a finite adjunct, 
such as narrow love and hate. It is attachment which implies 
preferences and exclusions, but God, being equally attached 
to aU, is really detached. There is a Sanskrit verse which say s 
‘‘One should give up att acTiment, but it that be noF possible . 
one migRTcultivate it , bu t it should be equal attachment for 
all.*'^ In the lan^age of popular religion, God is represented 
a s the creator of the universe, and Maya as the power" 
that helps him in cre ating it. In this form, he becomes the 
matenal as well as the efficient cause of the universe (p. 30), 
and is sometimes spoken of as the great Magician who brings 
forth out of himself the whole spectacle of the universe. The 
point of the comparison with a magician is that he is in no 
way deluded by that spectacle as others are, for there is in 
his case a never-fading reahzation of its actual character; 
and this is the reason why, as we stated above, evil does not 
touch him. What, however, is really ultimate, we must not 
forget, is the Absolute, and neither the qualified Brahman nor 
God. These conceptions are hke stepping-stonps to the weaker 
among the disciples in rising to a true conception of the ultimate 
reality.^® 

{4) flva: We have already spoken of the jlva or the ego in 
its relation to Bra|unan and the world, and there is not much 
to say about it nbw. L ike the qualified Bra&tnan or God, the 
e go also IS complex in iH character, being a blend of the sel f 
a nd the not-self . The latter element is avidyd, which corres- 
po nds to Maya in the case of the qualified Brahman It is,"^ 
we might put it, the individual’s share of Maya or Maya in 
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miniature. But this description applies literally bnly to the 
state of deep or dreamless sleep. In the state of dream, the 
jlva is associated not with amdyd as such, but chiefly with its 
off-shoot of the internal organ [antah-karana); and, in the state 
of waking, with the physical body also which is likewise de- 
rived from avidyd. Though both the pva and God are alike 
complex in character, there is, as we )}ave seen, a vast difference 
between them. The two elements in it are wrongly identified 
with each other imphcitly, if not explicitly, in the one case, 
while they are not in the other. From this wrong identification 
arise all the confusions and troubles of life It is in this complex 
form that the ^<>lf functions as a subject, so that the illusion or 
false identity of the self and the not-self is pnor to all forms of 
experience Indeed, it is a necessary precondition of it. It is this 
complex entity again, which presupposes avidyd or ignorance, 
that transmigrates — a fact which ifnplies that liberation, which 
depends upon the overcoming of ignorance, is transcending 
the notion of the ego. Thus, paradoxical, as iir may seem, man, 
truly to be himself, must get beyond himself 
The above explanation wiU enable us to understand the 
advaitic conception of the sdksin or "witness,” which much 
resembles that of Purusa in the Sankhya-Yoga (p. 115). It is 
the ]iva viewed in its true character — ^not as one with or even 
as related to any of its adjuncts, but as aloof from all of them. 
It is thus pure consciousness, the "seeing hght,” and is vir- 
tually the same as Brahman We may describe it as the trans- 
cendental ego to distinguish it from the jiva or the empirical 
ego. When we say that it is consciousness, the sdksin should 
not be confounded with knowledge as it is familiar to us. The 
latter {vrtti-jndnd), being a state of the jiva or subject, neces- 
arily appears uader the limitation of the fitful internal organ 
and therefore changes with it, but the former, being con- 
sciousness in itself {svarupa-jndna), never does, for aU change 
as understood here is for consciousness eind not in conscious- 
ness. (When therefore we speak of knowledge as arising or 
disappearing, weTnean only the changes in the iiitemal organ 
which! is wrongly identified with the witness The witness i s 
thus the impl ication of empiriccJ thought. It is involved in all 
such thought, but is not identical with it. Its existence is 
deduced from the principle that what knows must be other 
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than what is Imo™ — a. principle which shows that self-con- 
scionsness, as explained by thinkers like Knmarila (p. 133), 
is a contradiction in terms. Nothing, it is said, can be the 
subject a s well as the object of one and the same act ion. 'Hie' 
eyi^can^see other things, but not i tself. The finger’s end can 
touch other objects, but not itself. It is^ ^ doubt, true that 
we speak of knovving ourselves; but then we mean onlv~Th e 
ytmwluch includ es no n- spiritual or knowahle elements like th e 
body and_the internal organ . I n reality, it i s not t he "I” but 
the “me” that ^Jmow The true self cannot be knovTi; b ut 
i t does not therefore rema in unreaUzedjijfor it i s self-revealing 
I n fact, it can never be who ll y suppresse d. ^ ^ 

The advaitin accepts t he t heory of representative perception.^ 
and his explanation of the process of perceiving is much like 
that given in the Sahkhya-Yoga (p 120). He also, hke the 
other Vedantins. behev es ^in the self-validity of knowledge 
following the l ead of the Mimaihsaka s; but in his view of 
error, he entirely differs from the doctrines we have so far 
considered. He accepts an objective factor or counterpart in 
all knowledge co 7 npletely corre sponding to its content, and.errjir 
is no_exception to this rule. T hat is to say, all knowledge as 
su ch points to an ob j ect beyond it . But the object of iUusfon, 
he holds, is of a different status from that of valid knowledge, 
for it is sublated afterwards unlike the latter The lUusory 
serpent is sooner or later discovered to be merely a rope; but 
empirical objects like tables and chairs or mountains and 
rivers are not sublated in the same way O rdinarily speaki ng, 
they exist prior to their being known, and continue to do so 
afterw ards. An illusory object, on the otherTiahd, endures 
only as long as its knowledge lasts. It comes into being along 
with its knowledge, and disappears along with it. The two are 
thus coterminous. But though illusory objects cannot be 
accepted as real because of such sublation, they are not unreal, 
for they clearly appear to us to be out there ; and the totally 
non-existent cannot obviously” make itself j^knowh. That is, 
they cannoTbe viewed as either real or uiifeal {sadasadvila- 
k^ana). Hence the advaitic theory of error is described a s 
the ap prehension of the inexpressihle’’ {anirvacam'va-khy dti) - 
wher e the word ^'ine xpressible” stands fo r wh at cannot be 
exnressed in terms of being or non-being 
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T here are thus two ord ers or ^ing, of which we may take 
t he real serpent and the false as examples If to this we add 
what forms the common ground of them both, viz Brahman, 
w e have the t hree orders of reality usually mentioned in 
adv aitic works Of them. Brahman is real m the only tru e 
sense of the term ( pdramdrthtkd) . O bjects like the ro pe are 
empirically so (vydvahdnka) becaus?, although by no means 
permanent, they endure in some form (say, as fibre if not 
as rope) so long as we view them from the standpoint of common 
experience The being of the serpent, seen whe re t here is only a 
rope, is described as illusory (i>rdtibh dsika ) ; and its distin- 
guishing mark*)s that it vanishes entirely, when the illusion 
IS dispelled The distinction between the latter two kinds of 
reahty may be explained m a different way also The illusory 
object IS given only m individual experience. When one is 
mistaking a rope for a serpent, others may be seeing it as a 
rope Hence such objects may be described as "private ” 
The empirical object, on the other hand, is "jiubhc’' inasmuch 
as its existence, speaking in the main, is vouched for by others 
also. The description of the illusory object as "private" does 
not mean that it is subjective as in the Yogacara doctrine 
(p. i66) for, as we have just stated, it is other than knowledge. 

From this view of error, we ca n find out the advaitin' s 
co nception of truth. According t o th e desc ription just given, 
knowledge is tru e when no part of its conte nt ha s to be dis- 
carded as false or, in other words, when it is not contradicted 
by the rest of our experien ce, but h^monizes with it. This 
s ignifies that it is non-co ntradiction or coheren ce with other 
kn owledgewhich makes it true, a nd not correspondence with 
reahty. The rejection of the correspondence hypothesis does 
not mean the denial of the view that knowledge points to an 
object outside correspondmg to it. It only means that since 
all knowledge, as pomted out above, equally satisfies the con- 
dition jqi agreement with an objective counterpart, corre- 
sponcllnce cannot Ije regardefi as a distinguishing mark of 
truth/ But coherence, while it may ofdkianly serve as the 
mark of truth, cannot finally be regarded as sufficient, since 
there may be more than one set of such truth The world of 
science, for instance, forms one truth-system; and the world 
of art, say, that of Shakespeare’s Othello or of Scout’s Ivanhoe, 
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is another. They are relative, and what is true in one of them 
may not be true in another. T he u ltimate truth should m- 
clude all such truths, and explain them either directly (e ^ , 
in t he case of the world of sciencel or, at least, indirectly bv 
s ervmg as their eventual basis (e.g.. in the case of the world o f 
art) as the rope explains the false serpent. It should therefor e 
s atisfy not only the crhjerion of coherence, but should also 
b e comprehensive. That truth is the unity of all exist ence . 
‘ ' All this, verily, is Brahman.” [Sarvam khalvidam BrdJma . ) 

But it should be added that this is only to express the nature 
of ultimate truth from the empirical standpoint, for the notion 
of coherence imphes the reality of diversity, ’^i^hile, according 
to Advaita, aU variety is finally false From the ultimate 
s tandpoint, the truth must thus be the ground of which the 
whole of this diversity is an appearance, viz Brahman At 
this point, the distinction between truth and reahty disappears 
hke all other distinctions; and it may be viewed as either, 
according as we 'Choose. I n the terminology of the U panishads 
(p 22l. it IS being (satyd\ and, at the same time, knowledge 
( jMna) The difference in name is due to the difference in our 
approach to it. In itself, the Absolute transcends being as 
weU as knowledge, as famihar to us, while explaining them 
both The unity of all existence, postulated above as the high- 
est of empirical truths, thus reduces itself in the end to the 
sole reahty of spirit — a result which is the same as the teaching 
of “That thou art” and “All this, indeed, is Brahman.” The 
only difference between them is that while the approach to 
the absolute reahty is from the objective side in the one case, 
it IS from the subjective in the other. Though truth in the 
ultimate sense cannot therefore be coherence, it may be char- 
acterized as non-contradiction {abadhita) since'^it is impossible 
to disaffirm or deny spirit, such denial itself being thought or 
a revelation of spirit. 

, Th e advaitin beheves in all the six 'bramdnas which we 
nave so far inentioned: a nd, silice his view of them is almost 
the same as that of Kumarila, no further reference to it is 
necessary. T here is, however, ah important difference betwee n 
the two in regard to their attitude towards the Veda which, as 
we know, is a variety of verbal testimony, and it wiU suffice to 
refer to it here. It concerns the grounds on which the 'validity 
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of the Veda is upheld. The advaitin, unlike the Mimajhsak a, 
holds that the Veda has had an author, viz God; but it is not 
his work m the accepted sense of that word . Like everything 
else, the Veda also disappears at the end of a cycle; and God 
repeats it at the beginning of the next cycle, just as it was 
before, so that it may be regarded as eternal in the sense in 
which a beginningless series of like things is. It is therefore 
reaUy independent of God (apapruseya) in so far as its sub- 
stance as well as its verbal form is concerned, although its 
propagation at the beginning of each cycle is due to him 
It thus secures self-validity for the Veda, without subscribing 
to the palpably unconvincing theory of the Mimamsa that 
it is self-existent "iand eternal. We may add that, m this vie^ 
t he advaitin differs from the Nyaya also, for the latter ascritles 
the authorship of the Veda to God in the ordmary sense of 
the term. This advaitic view of the Veda, which stands fhid- 
way between the Nyaya and the Mimamsa views of it is, we 
may note, common to all the schools of Vedaata. 


II 

The goal of human life, according to Advaita, can be directly 
deduced from its explanation of the character of the individual 
self. The individual self is Brahman itself, and its supposed 
distinction from it is entirely due to the illusory adjuncts 
with which it identifies itself. Man’s ultimate aim in life shoul d 
accordingly be to kn ow a nd realize this truth. Since the various 
accompaniments of the self are all false and the identificatio n 
of the self with them is erroneous, the means of getting ri d 
of them IS right knowledg e. As in "the other doctrinesT^e 
achievement of the goal here also means brmging about a 
change; only the change is, in the present doctrine, conceived 
to be, not in the realm of bemg but in, that of thought.!^ That 
is to say, man has to alter <totaIly his standpoint towards 
himself and the world in order to become free. Tmal freedom 
does not therefore mean any victual change in the nature of 
the self. To give a familiar illustration ; I n a lun ar eclipse, the 
moon is actually obscured by the shadow of the earth; and 
it remains eclipsed until this obscuration is removed bv~a 
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change in the relative position of the heavenly bodies con- 
c erned, and the sun's light again fully falls on it . Here the 
change is real In a solar eclipse, on the other hand, nothing 
at all happens to the luminary; and it continues to be, during 
the eclipse, as it was before It is only the position of the ob- 
server with reference to the sun and the moon that gives rise 
to the wrong notion of tjie eclipse. When there is an appro- 
priate shifting of that position, the eclipse perforce ceases to 
appear Si milarly in the present case also, the identity of the 
self with Brahman is not to be newl y attained, it is alre ad^T" 
th^re amd has only to be reahzed in one’s o \to experien ce 
T^bis does not mean that there is no need, according to Advaita, 
for undergoing any practical disciphne to r&lize it; but it is 
a point to which we shall immediately return. 

In common with the other systems, the discipline here also 
c onsists of two parts — the first, mea nt for rnltivatirifT ^p|arb- 
ment Ivairdgya) and the second, for acquiring knowl edge {jnana) 
of the ultimate reality and transforming that knowled ge~So 
direct experience . The former part of the discipline signifies 
adherence to duty in the manner taught in the Gita (p 54), 
that IS, with no desire for its worldly fruit but with a view to 
perfecting character {karma-yoga). This preliminary stage of 
training is as essential to the achievement of the goal in the 
doctrine as m any other No doubt we have stated that 
the attainment of the goal here imphes only a change of 
standpoint, and not any actual change in the nature of the 
self Yet it IS wrong to think that the Advaita therefore com- 
mends or countenances idle quietism. Our common dualistic 
convictions about life and the consequent egoistic tendencies 
in us are so firm-rooted that no genuine effort to knpw the 
ultimate truth of oneness is possible until thdy are radically 
transformed, and such transformation can be effected only 
by long and continued performance of duty in a spirit of 
absolute disinterestedness. A mere inteUectu^" apprehension 
-of the advaitic truth is of no avail in this regard. Only while 
ethical activity is -conceived in some other doctrines as con- 
tributing directly to final freedam, here it is taken to do so in- 
directly By helping to purify the affections, it e n a bles man to 
rise above his common egoistic attitu de and fits him to pursue 
seriously the ultimate truth. To state the "same in traditional 
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t erminology, karma is not here conce ived as the cause of moksa 
or even of jwawg .which is its means, but of a true ^?es^reTb^^nbw 
{vividi?d) MoraU ty is accordmg ;ly desc ribed here as a remote 
or mediating cause {arddupakdraka) o f m oksa The purpose 
for which the doctrine commends eithical activity may thus 
be different from what it is in other doctrines and it may also 
recogmze, as we shall presently see, a stage in the spiritual 
advancement of man when duty as such ceases to have any 
significance. But there is no question about the necessity for 
whole-hearted adherence to it in the earlier stages of life’s 
discipline. “Though knowledge alone can in the end lead to 
moksa," Max Muller says, “virtue is certainly presupposed.” 

Success in this part of the training is in dicate d by th e 
ap^arance in the disciple o f th e follo^ng tr aits which ^e 
described as “the fourfold aid” {sddhana-catustaydptop^es^^y 
of Vedanta. The y are (i) ^^ility to discriminate between 
the transient and the eternal, (2) absence of desire for securing 
pleasure or avoiding pain here or elsewhere', (^attainment 
of calmness, temperance, the spint of renunciation, fortitude, 
power of concentration of mind, faith or the “will to believe” 
and ^desire for true freedom I n one word, this part of the dis- 
ciphne qualifies for samanvdsa. As to whet her ohe”shouId 
formally become an ascetic before entering on the next stag e 
of the di scipline {jhd na-yo gd), there is a difference of opinion 
among the*^vaitins , and some hold that it is not absolutely 
necessary to do so The above aids are mostly negative, but 
we must remember that their final aim of self-realization is 
quite positive The narrow self is suppressed, bub only to win 
the wider one 

The second part of the discipline is threefold as set forth 
(p. ^b) in our »treatment of the Upanishads — formal study 
(i ravan a), reflection { manana) and meditation (dhydna ). It 
win suffice here to refer to only such important points con- 
cerning them as have not already been mentioned: 

(i) Formal study {s rjivan ay-. TTiis .signifies learning from 
a prnppr prppoptnr [guru). tUat ultimate teaching of Advaita 
is the sole reality of Brahnmn . The unity taught here, no doubt, 
includes both man and nature, but as the first and foremost 
interest of man is man himself and not nature, the truth as 
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embodied in “That thou art,” or the fundamental identity 
of the individual and the absolute, is given prominence in 
the teaching. The disciple has accordingly to concentrate his 
attention on this aspect of the doctrine, and look upon the 
other, relating to nature, as more or less secondary. 

—^2) Reflection {manana) • As a result of the above teaching, 
t he disciple comes to Itqow the unity of the individual an d 
the ultimate reality. But this knowledge, being only com- 
municated by another, cannot be fully convincing, especially 
as it is so much at variance with the verdict of common ex- 
perience {asam-bhdvand) Hence the present step of personal 
reflection, which is intended to assist the discifile in convincing 
himself, from examples taken from ordinai^y life, of the cor- 
rectness of advaitic teaching. But in the very nature of the 
case, the arguments based on such examples are only ana- 
logical {sdmdnyato-drsta) fdir, while they are drawn from the 
realm of common experience. Brahman by hypothesis trans- 
cends it. They can thus only give support to, or indicate the 
probability of, Vedantic truth (p. 121), and cannot demon- 
strate it independently of revelation In other words, this 
type of argument is utilized here not as a -pramana but a^ 
o nly an accessory to it (yukh ). This may appear to ma!^e the 
advaitic truth rest, in the end, on dogma Such a view, however, 
would not be correct, as will become clear from what we shall 
say later regarding the place of reason in advaita taken as 
a whole 

(3) Meditation {< i}iydna ) : The object of this stage is. as 
often remarked before, to transform into direct experience 
the mediate knowledge of ultimate reality acquired bv th e 
study of the Upanishads and by refl e ction upo n th«r teaching 
It IS accordingly vision that is sought now? and not mere 
knowledge. In spite of the intellectual conviction attain ed, 
o ld habits of thought {vipanta-sambhdvand) incompatible i^h 
it may now and again assert themselves. The present step is 
mtended to overcome them. It consi.sts in meditating upon 
the central ptoint of advaitic teaching; and when that process 
is crowned with success, there sdawns of itself upon the mind 
of the contemplative the truth of the statement “That thou 
art.” The intrinsic bliss of the self also is released, as it were, in 
its wholeness at the same time. 
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We may now consider briefly the place of reason in A d- 
vaita.i® There is no doubt that the advaitic truth should, in 
the beginning, be learnt from a teacher who is well conversant 
with it. But this does not mean that reasoning is discarded. 
Its need is fully recognized, as shown by the position assigned 
to reflection {manana) in the scheme of discipline. In fact, the 
belief is that the ultimate sigmficance of the scripture will 
not become completely known until one has benefited by using 
one’s reason in the manner stated above.^^ But it may be 
thought that the doctrine, however important the plane it 
ass igns to reason may be. is essentially do g matic, because 
its truth is primarily to be known through revelation . That 
such a conclusion,^ however, does not follow wiU be seen when 
we remember the exact function of revelation The aim here, 
as in the case of other Indian doctrines, is not merely to grasp 
the ultimate truth intellectually bit to realize it in one’s own 
experience. The scripture as such, being a form of verbal testi- 
mony, can however convey only mediate knowledge. To attain 
the ideal therefore means to advance farther than merely 
comprehending the scriptural truth Scriptural knowledge, 
accordingly, is not sufficient, though necessary; and like reason, 
it also therefore becomes only a subsidiary aid to the attain- 
ment of the goal. The Upanishads themselves declare that 
when a person has seen this truth for himself, he outgrows the 
need for the scriptures. “There a father becomes no father; a 
mother, no mother, the world, no world; the gods, no gods; 
the Vedas, no Vedas. ’’^® Thus we finally get beyond both reason 
and revelation, and rest on direct experience {anubhaud) Hence 
if Advaita is dogmatic, the dogma is there only to be trans- 
cended, Further, we should not forget that revelation itself, 
as stated in an garher chapter (p. 45), goes back to the intuitive 
experience of the great seers of the past. It is that experience 
which is to be personally corroborated by the disciple. 

When this truth is realised, one attains moksa whi ch, as we 
have seen, i s not merely knowiag Brahman but 6gmg Brahman. 
The person who has reachea tms stage is ^jlvmmukta or a 
"free man,” although h e may continue to be associated with 
J us several physical accompaniments. He is in life and yet 
lifted out of it. H e will necessarily continue to work and help 
others, but the service which he renders will be the natural 
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expression of his felt conviction regarding the oneness of all. 
Or, to state the same otherwise, the constraint of obhgat;oh 
is replaced in that stage by the spontaneity of love This is 
the meamng of saymg that duty as such ceases to be significant 
to a knower, and not that he grows indifferent towards the 
world The kind of hfe which Samkara led is a sufficient re- 
futation of such a negative view. When a jlvanmukta casts off 
the physical body at death, he becomes freed in the final sense 
of tbe term {vtdheha-tnuk h). Thisis the logical position of 
Advaita, a nd is staunchly adhered to in it. B ut in accordanc e 
withjdie teach ing of the U p ^ishads- (pr2^^ alsQ- xecognize s 
what is ter med “gradual nr progres.sive liberation” {kram a- 
rhuMi) in the case of those who advance onunght lines but do 
not, in this life, aim directly at right knowledge. After death, 
they progress from one higher life to another until they acquire 
direct experience of the ultimate truth, and are finally liberated. 


m 



Chapter Eight 

VEDANTA: THEISTIC 


* 


A lthough the Upamshadic doctrine does not exclud e 
belief in a personal God, it is not prevailingly theist ic . 
Indian theism has a separate history, and we have seen that it 
had already de'^eloped in two main di rections before the be - 
ginning of the Christian era ^ viz, Sarvism a nd Vaisnavism 
The revival of Hinduism under the Gupta kings {circa a d. 400) 
to counter the success of Jainism and Buddhism meant, m 
reality, the resuscitation of these two creeds ^ When their in- 
fluence was specially strong m the South, $amkara reinter- 
preted the Upanishads . thus restoring to In^a its old philo- 
sophic thought, and there naturally arose thereafter a desire 
in some thinkers to amalgamate the theistic creeds with the 
Upamshadic doctnne, introducing such changes in the new 
interpretation of the latter as were necessary for that purpose 
It is the outcome of this desire that we have to take into account 
now. But we shall confine our attention to one aspect of it 
only, viz., the amalgamation of Vaisnavism with the Vedanta; 
or, m other words, we shall deal here with the doctrines of 
Ramanuja and Madhva. There was a corresponding effort 
made m regard to Isaivism also then; but the resulting types 
of it are substantially the same as the doctnnes we are going 
to deal with in the present chapter or those we have already 
considered m the^ last, so far as they are theistic. The $aivism 
of the South, called th e “Siddhanta.” for instance, is realist ic 
and pluralistic like the Vaisnavism of Ram anuja and Madhv a. 
while what is now known as “Kashmir Saivism” is monisti c 
and corresponds, more or less, lo the view of Bhartrpraoanca 
r eferred to abwe! a 

We have traced the growth of Vaisnavism till the time of 
the Gita, and there is not much to say here about its subse- 
quent history. The only point requiring notice is the develop- 
ment in the intervening period of the conception of the unity 
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of the three chief Gods, including Brahma At one stage in 
their history, probably after they had triumphed over theft 
common nvals of Jaimsm and Buddhism, these theistic creeds 
which were sectanan from the beginning (p. 33) seem to have 
developed a sharp antagomsm As a reaction against it arose 
the behef, doubtless under the influence of monistic philosophy, 
that the distinction of the three Gods is but an abstraction and 
that all of them are but phases of the one supreme God (Isvara) 
We may refer, as a conspicuous instance of this cathohcity of 
view, to Kalidasa’s description of Brahma in one of his two 
epic poems and of Visnu in the other. He speaks there of the 
two Gods m almost identical terms, and of eaeh as the triune 
God As a consequence of this belief, the selection for worship 
of any one of these deities has come to be looked upon by many 
as purely a matter of choice. It means only that it is the indi- 
vidual’s patron deity {ista-devatd) and does not signify the re- 
jection or setting aside of the others. It shows that the wor- 
shipper loves and reveres that particular deity more, and not 
the others less. This doctrine of Trimurti (“Trimty"), as it is 
called, did not aboHsh the belief in the exclusive supremacy 
of these Gods, taken separately. The Vaisnava systems we are 
now to treat of, are of that type. 


A. VI^ISTADVAITA 




I t IS Vaisnavism in this form that Ramanuia attempted t o 
synthesize with the Vedanta. We should not, however, think 
that he was the very first tO-jdojSD. He had predecessors in the 
field like Yamuna Muni; but their efforts do not appear to 
have resulted in any systematic doctrine. Ramanuja had the 
necessary genius for the work, and he succee(?ed ennnently in 
his aim This was about 1100 a.d. He has left behind him a new 
commentary on the Vedanta Sutra known as the Sn-bhasy a 
and other works like the commentary nn the Git ^ and the 
Vedafyha-sam^raha which is an independent treatise explaining 
in a masterly way his philosophic position, and pointing out 
the basis for it in the Upanishads Of the thinkers that followed 
him, we need mention only Vedanta DeSika (1350 a.d.), one of 
the most teamed scholars which medieval India produced. 
He was a prolific writer, and the Vi§istadvaita doctrine owes 
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not a little of its vogue among scholars as well as the common 
p’eqple to his exposition of it. 


The chief difficulty m interpreting the Upamsha ds, as we 
know, i s in reconciling statements th^t identify Brahman wit h 
t he individual soul and with the physical universe with those 
that distinguish it from the same {p 152) , and we have so far 
c onsidered two ways of doing it vi z those of Bha.rtrprapanc a 
and Samkara Th e manner in which Ra.manu]a harmonize s 
them is unique . He points out that, as shown by common 
l inguistic usage, we often identify things that are distinct. Thus 
we say that the rose is red ^ T he “rose” which is a substance 
and "redness” which is a quality cannot be the same, but yet 
we speak of them as if they were, because usage permits it. 
Similarly one mav sav “I am a man. ” identjfymg a surviving 
soul with the mortal human form in which it appears. Such 
usage, however, is not found in the case of all distinct things 
We cannot, for example, speak of a man and his coat or his 
staff in this manner, but have necessarily to say that he has 
a coat on him or a staff in his hand, thus indicating clearly 
their distinction by our mode of speech C ontrasting these tw o 
f orms of usage, Ramanuia comes to the conclusion that the 
relation in the two forme r cases should be different from and 
more mtimate than that in the latter which is obviously mere 
conjunction (p. 88). It is foimd only between (i l^ubstance 
and attribute, using the latter word as Ramanuja does, 
in a wide sense and (aj^body and soul, that is, between 
two substances^ of which one is necessarily spiritual. This 
intimate relation is termed by him aprthak-siddhi, which 
literally means “inseparability’ ’ It connotes that one of 
the two entities related is dependent upon the other m the 
sense that it cannot exist without the other also existmg, an d 
that it cannot be rightly known without the of^er also being 
known at the same time. 

The relation between Brahman and the soul or the world 
IS of the second type, so that they are the body of which the 
soul is God That is, God i s the central principle oHboth the 
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ind ividu al soul _ajid t he physical world. N either can exist or be 
thought of without him. Hence nghtly though the three entities 
are all real and distinct from one another, they are not on the 
same footing. T hus the final Upanishadic teaching, according 
to Ra manuja, is that while Brahman, the soul and the physica l 
worTd are all different and equally eternal, they are at the sam e 
time quite inseparabl e. The pomt to be emphasized here, be- 
cause it is often missed ov/ing to the description of the doctnne 
as “Viiistddvaita” (commonly, but erroneously, rendered as 
“qualified monism”) is that the three entities are different, 
although they stand m a pecuharly close relation to one another. 
What is meant by describing the doctnne as advaita (“monism”) 
is not that the complex of these three elements is a synthesized 
umty of differences but only that Brahman as embodied in or 
inspiring the souls and matter is one The latter, viz souls and 
matter are not identical with- it or with one another. If we like, 
we may interpret the term “Visistadvaita” as signifymg tha t 
there is nothing outside this embodied whole.^ 

Sucli'an explanation of the term is adopted not only when 
the whole realm of reality is concerned, but also in all cases 
involvmg this peculiar relation. Thus a blue lotus is a “umty” 
i n the sense that the material substance of the flower, which 
is characterized ^ two q ualities that are different from it as 
w ell as from each other, viz, “blueness” and “lotusness,” is one .. 
Simfiarly a person, who was once a youth and is no w old, may 
be regarded as one when we mean W it the soul as embod ied 
previously in a youthful, and now in an aged, bodfiy frame . 
The distinction between the two instances, it will be observed, 
is that m the one the dependent elements co-exist, while m the 
other they succeed each other. To nut the whole matter briefly . 
it is the qualifigtf or the embodied that is one, while the facto rs 
q ualii3nng or embodying it are quite distinct, though msepa r- 
able. from it . 

There is no doubt that Ramanuja has here hit upon a very 
plausible way of interpreting co-grdinate propositions, and has 
thereby succe5sfully got over the difficulty which the Upani- 
shads present. Where they distinguish the world or the self 
from Brahman, they give expression to what is a matter of 
fact. Where they identify them, they only mean that they are 
inseparable in the sense explained just now, and not that they 
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are identical. It may be doubted whether it is altogether sound 
to. draw a metaphysical conclusion from forms of linguistic 
usage — ^to take “the grammar of language for the grammar of 
reality.” But even if we waive that consideration, it is difficult 
to believe that the view is consonant with the spirit of the 
classical Upanishads taken as a whole. In all of them, there is 
but one section^ which seems direcf^y to support it, viz. that 
in which God is described as other than, and yet as the "inner 
controller immortal” of, both the individual soul and the world. 
But this support weakens considerably as the teaching here is 
of Yajnavalkya whose conception of the ultimate reality, as 
set forth in otHer portions of the same Upamshad, is monistic 
in the commonly accepted sense of the term. The section 
in question may, after all, signify nothing more than the 
transcendent and immanent character of ultimate reahty — 
a belief in which is a common-p?ace of later Vedic thought 
(p. i6). t 

Ramanuia acknowledges only two categories which he names 
{a) substance [dravva\ and \b) non-substance {adravva) or 
attribute. Of the remaining ca t egones accepted in the Nvav a- 
Vai^esika (p 94), he brings “movement” {karma) under th e 
latter head, explaimng it in terms of conjunction i samvosa) 
and disjunction {vtbhdea). Universals like ' 'cow ness” are n ot, 
according to hi m, independent eternal entities : they only 
sfandT^sTn Jainism (p 66), for configurations or umque dis- 
positions of the parts constituting the particulars in question. 
Thoug h resembling on e another, they are quite distinct. He 
does not admit samavdya and vtiesa He also dis pens es with 
non-existence {abhdva), regarding it as expressible m terms of 
positive entities much in the manner of Prabhakara (p 143). 

(a) B y “substance” is meant what undergoes change or “w hat 
has modes” (avasthdvat) . as Vedanta De^ika says TJiis category 
is of six ki nds, but we shall deal here only with three of them, 
viz. Trakrti. jiva and God; 

(x) Prakrt i is conceived very much aa in the S 5 ,nkhva-Yog a 
p. I07)71: he only impoijant differences being (i) that it is no t 
regarded here as independent of spir it and (ii) that sa ttva, raj as 
and tamas are taken to b e its attri butes and n ot its ^nstituents . 
That it is not independent of God is shown by our description 
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of it as the body or garment of God. The latter variation on 
the Sankhya-Yoga doctrine, viz that Prakrti is not the same 
as, but is the substrate of, the three gunas, may be stated to 
be the result of Ramanuja’s recognition of the distmction be- 
tween substance and attribute which the other doctrine does 
not accept (p. 112) The whole of the physical world, in its 
infinite variety, evolves qut of it under the guidance of God, 
The relation betw een Prakrti and its evolutes or modes is 
aprthak-stddhi, for, so long as they exist, they are inseparable 
fronTTt m the sense explained above. Ramanuia designates 
this as scU-kdrya-vdda, but it is not so in the sense that the 
eEect was already there before it became manifest as the 
Sankhya-Yoga teaches (p. 109). It i s sat-kdrya-vada in the 
se nse that it is sat itself, or th e already existing, th at is con- 
ceived as eff ect by reason of the transformation which take s 
place in its modes. The point to be particularly noted is that 
fhe~material cause is not taken here to be the substance, as 
such (say, "clay”-), but as characterized by a mode (“lump”), 
and the effect is the same substance as characterized by another 
mode (“pot”).® T he nature of the evolutes and their order o f 
e mergence from Prakrti are, for all practical pur poses, the 
sa me as in t he Sankhya-Y oga. 

Before proceeding further, it is necessary to refer briefly to 
^mother of the substan ces, which is called dharma-hh uta-piana. 
It belongs to God and the mdividual souls, and is entir ely 
de pendent upon them . It has been described as "attributive 
intelhgence” since the latter, viz. God and the soul, which are 
independent relatively to it, are also, as we shall see, of the 
nature of intelhgence. It is reckoned as a “substance” {dravya) 
since it can assume different forms, and thus satisfies the 
defmition of that term as given above. It is luminous and glows 
with its own light ; but what it illumines is always for another 
and not for itself. ® It thus stands, in its nature, midway between 
dead matter and spirit. Unlike the former, it has the power to 
reveal the objects, with which it comes in contact ; but it cannot 
know them, as the latter can. Paiin, pleasure, desire, hate and 
vohtion are aU looked upon as only its variant forms. They are 
not regarded here as experienced, as in some other doctnnes, 
but only as modes of experience. This entity of “attributive 
intelhgence” is all-pervading in the case of God, and accounts 
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for his omniscience. In the case of the liberated souls too, it is 
all-pervading; but during mundane life, it is more or less con- 
tracted. Hence its functions are not only greatly restricted 
then; they also come to depend upon extraneous aids like the 
organs of sense. Its expansion to the fuU is thus a mark of 
salvation. 

(2) The jtva is different from Go d, but not independent o f 
him. I t is describe d as a ■pra k dra of God , by which is mean t tha t 
it ir an accessory to him, a nd not tha t it is a mode in the sense 
prEei ng a transfmm^ion of him Like Prakrti, it is c oeva l with 
God but not iden tical wit h him . It is looked upon as God’s 
"body” masmiiich as God is immanent in, acts upon and guides 
it from the insido. It is atom ic but, since it has as its invari able 
accom paniment dharma-bhuta-jMna which can_ stream forth 
to” any ^stance^ it is able to apprehend things even though 
they be far off. It is self-revea^g, being of the essence of 
sentience, and knows no cha nge exce pt through changes in its 
dharma-bhuta-jMna. The soul s are manv 't and, if unit y is 
predicated of them anywhere in the Veda, Jt. is because aU of 
fhein ahke_are of the nature of sentience and therefore form 
one and t he s ame class^ They are intrinsi caU y ha ppy b ut tiffls- 
ihi gfat e an d ar e, su^b ject .to suffering,3S a..re_sult of _thei r pas t 
kanim. T^ n vas are of three kinds — those that were never in 
bond age, l ike Garuda, and have therefore always been free; 
those th at have passed through the ordeals of life and have, 
through successful self-discipline, become free; md those that 
are stUl in the process of transmigrati on 

(3) God is the immanent principle of Prakiti as w ell as of 
indi vidual souls . The exact significance of representing them 
as his body is that they are sustained by him, are altogether 
subject to his control and entirely subserve his purposes. Or, 
as Ramanuja puts it, God exists for himself, while eventually 
matter and souls exist for his sake. The same observation, we 
■ may state by ..the way, applies to the individual soul and its 

^ body also. In other words, God together with the s^s and 

‘ matter is an organic whole, lust as the soul with its physical 
body is an organic unity . The implication is that the relation 
of body and soul is more intimate than mere aprthak-siddhi , 
which may be f ormd in inorganic wholes also lik^ a rock (say) 
with its colour or form where there is no question, for in=;tancp 
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of the one controlling the other.* God, like the individual soul, 
is of the essence of intelligence, self-revealing and iqiows objects 
through dharma-bhuia-jndna. But unlike it, he is free jrom aU 
defects and is p ossessed of all auspicious qu alities He is omnis- 
cfraf,ommpotent and omnipresent. HeisalsoaU-merciful; and it 
is through his grace, as we shall see, that man attains salvation. 
He is the author of the nniverse. But he is not merely its 
efficient cause as in the Nyaya-Vai^esika (p go). He is also 
represented as its source or material cause, since there is nothing 
external to him from which it could come into being. Thus God 
here, as Brahman in Advai ta (p. 164), is the sol e cause of the 
universe. As cause, in this comprehensive sense, 'God has asTus 
body the souls and matter in their unmanifest form; and as 
effect, he has them as his body in their manifest and diversified 
form. This should not be regarded as implying that he is affected 
by the evil, viz. suffering and change found in the world, for 
that evil belongs specifically to the souls or matter and does not 
so much as touch the Supreme who is absolutely distinct from 
them. 

(i) Th^second category of attributes, in the comprehensive 
sense ascnbed to it in this doctrine, may be defined as what 
is necessarily dependent upon the first They are ten in number: 
the five sensory guahties_^e c olour and_sound,. the tlnee gjmas 
of lattva, raias and tamos which qualify Prak rti, conjunction 
(samyoga) and causal po tency ( iakti) wh ich, as in the Mimai^a 
(p^ 135), is taken to char acterize everythin g that c an produc e 
effects Thus Ramanuja rejects not only some of the categories , 
bi^ als o several of the qualities recognized in the Nyaya- 
Vai^e sika For example, the specific qualities of the self like 
pain, pleasure, love and hate, as we have seen, he regards as 
different modes of but one of them", viz. knowledge. According 
to the Nyaya-Vai^esika, they are distinguished from knowledge 
(p. 91) and are explained as the known or experienced; but 
here that objective view of them is discarded.' ■4 

We tave sdready explained Ramanuja's view of knowledge — 
how it is related to the soul and how it operates. Two other 
important points about it remain to be noticed now: 

'' (i) A ll knowledge, according to him, points to a complex or 
jualified object, and it does so even at the so-called indeter- 
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j ninate {nirvikalpaka) leve l (p. 96). It follows from this that, 
siflce experience is our sole guide in determining the nature of 
reality, it is wrong to postulate anything which is altogether 
featureless. This is Ramanuja’s criticism of the attributel ess 
{ nirguna) Brahman in which the Advaita beheves As regards 
the negat i ve statements in the Upanishads, like ‘‘Not this, n ot 
this” {neti neti) to which the advaitin points in support of hi s 
b^f, Ramanuja says th at such sta te ments negate only som e 
attributes arid not aU of t hem. When a person states, for ex- 
ample, that there is nothing in a house, he only denies some- 
thing relevant to the context, say, grain or precious metals and 
not everything. Similarly here, what t he Up anisha ds mean is 
that there i s no eyil feature whatsoe ve r in Brahman and no t 
tha t it has np_ qualities^ at alt._ 

(2) There is no error in th e lo gical sens e o f the term , accor ding 
to him; and aU IgiowLedgfi is true necessarily . though_ it may 
not b^true ermug^ In this he is avowedly adopting the positio n 
of the Prabhikara school o f Mimaihsaka s ^p. 144) When_^a 
torch held i^t^ bFllM round r apidly, we see a circl e 

6^ fire TRiis isj,n_illusion, and Raman uja says that it is_quite 
correct so far as_ it goes He means that it is right in compre- 
heriHiiig'the fact that the point of the torch occupies every 
possible position on the circumference; it only omits to note 
that the occupation takes place successively and is not simul- 
taneous, as it should do to form an actual circle In explaining 
some other t}q3es of error, like shell-silver and the dream-elephant, 
R^anuja differs slightly from Prabhakara; but it is not 
necessary to refer to those differences here Like Prabhakara 
agai n, he acc ou nts f or the familiar distinction between truth 
and error on a pragmatic basis . 

Urdike the advaitin (p. 168), Ramanuja admits only three 
pramdnas : p erception , inference an d verbal testimo ny Of 
these;’it will suffice to say a few words as regards tlje lask in 
so far as it stariHs for the Veda. R amanuja assigns eguaUmn or- 
• tance to both its sections — tliat relating to ritual and th at 
relating to Brahman, the highest reahty . The two to gether 
embody a single doctrine, the only difference being that while 
the second portion deals principally with the nature of God, 
the first treats of the modes of worshipping him Here we see an 
important difference between him and $amkara f qr, accordin g. 
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to the latter ,Jhe_ two sections of the Veda are addressed to two 
different types of people — the earlier one. to those who are 
trying to fit themselves for acquiring Brahma-knowledge f the 
later, to those who aim at Brahma-realizati on (p. 170). We 
should also state that the present doctrine draws upon the 
Puranas f or support to a larger extent than the Advaita does 
Icnhese we must add ^ what is known as Agama, which 
Ramanuja places on the same footing as the Veda, but to 
tvhIcfrSamkara declines to ascribe unqualified auth ority (p 
fn” thfs Connection, we may also point out that, a ccordmg to 
Ramanuj a, every word eventually signifies the supreme God , 
js eve Ty thing eventually points to him as its final essence 
fl^ce language is richer in content for a knower than it is for 
the ordinary man. All words are signs to remind the wise man 
of God, as aU objects are for him windows through which to 
see God The principle thus enun ciated helps us to understand 
what , according t o Ramanuja, the meaning of the Upanis hadic 
statement _ “That 'thou art” (Tat tvam ast) is. He r e the word 
‘ ' That" fi nally denotes God having the entire universe as h is 
body; and "tho u, " God having the individual soul a s his body . 
The import of the proposition, as a whole, is accordingly the 
identity of the embodied in both, viz. God — a point which has 
already been explained. 


II 

The ideal is the attainment of the world of Narayana, and 
the enjo yment there, u nder Es aegis, of perfec t freed om and 
bliss Th e means to it is of two kind s — one cal le d prapatii. 
which IS meant for all and whose source is to be traced mainly 
to the Vaisnava faith ; a rid the other called bhakti. which is 
based upon the t eaching of the Upanishads and whose adoptio n 
is restricted to the higher castes . The former is absolute self- 
surrender, co upled with complete trust in the mercy and powe r 
T)f Nlri ^n^ and one yariety of it is believed to bring releas e 
at once . But it s hould be sought formally and with the assistanc e 
of a proper preceptor. This means to salvation, because it 
represents a certain mental attitude, is explained as a form o f 
mana; and Ramanuja maintains that in recomm end ing pra- 
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,patti, h e does not swerye fro m the teaching of the Upanishads 
tfiaFknowle dge is the c hief, if not the sote Tmeans to salvation 
The latter or bhakti involve s lTcohTsFol training in three stag es, 
imown as 'karm a-yoga, jndn a -yoga a nd bha k ti-yoga . These terms, 
as used here require some explanation. 

(i) The first of them hears the same significance as it does 
in Advaita (p 170). I t stands for doing the duties of one’s 
station in life in the spirit of the teaching of the Gita, o r with 
absolutely no thought of reaping from them the fruits with 
which they a re commoifi^ a^ociated The only points that 
require notice in respect of it are two: First, of the two motives 
for performing karma referred to in our explanation of the 
Gita teaching (p.’ 56), the present doctrine naturally stresses 
the one that is based on theism, and commends the d oing of 
duty solely to please God The othqr aim of cleansing the heart 
isThot ignored, only it is looked upon as the necessary result 
of so dedicating all one’s deeds to God. Secondly, the word 
karma i s use d 2iere_ to include m uch mo re Than Vedm ritual, 
forex ample, worship of idols a s taught in the Agama s, repe ating 
sac red formulae etc 

'~{2) The second term, viz. -fMna-vosa is here interpreted m 
a special way although, as in the other doctnnes^,Tt~Ts laid 
down that it should normally follow karma-yoga fe aim is to 
help the disciple to realize the true nature of one’s own self m 
relation to God, on the one hand, and, on the other, to its 
physical vesture o r. to state the same somewhat di fferently, to 
Prakrti as a whole I t therefore consists in meditating u pon 
the self, first as essentially spiritual and therefore other t han 
matter with which it happens to be associated; and seconi^, 
as^ entirely subordinate to Go d. The underlying id ea of thus 
e xplaining indr?a-yoga is that self-realization is not by i tself 
the goal of man as in Advaita (p. 169), but only a preconditi on 
to it, viz. God-reali/ation . 

third term, b hakii-yoga , means constant meditation 
feGod. The word bhakti here dbes not have its popular meaning 
of'blind faith. I t stands for loving meditation for its own sak e, 
h a.sed upon the hi ghesjL ^Qwledge, and is the same as ubdsand 
(p. 26), which is so prominent a feature of the practical teaching 
of the Upanishads This meditation is here acknow l edged to 
lead only to “firm recbllec Hon" {dhruvdnusmrtth) and not to an . 
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actual perception of the ultimate as ip some other systems. It 
IS, however, more than ordinary recollection, and is characterized 
by vividness and intense love for the object meditated upon 
If is described as “memory resembling direct knowledE;e. ” and 
ir attainable in the present life The actual goal is reached after 
pHy^anfi^olution ; and tlw%the souljjthu^quahfie^d, Jia^a 
direct vision of God as it? own u ltim ate essence. But since the 
soul’s intelligence becomes aU-pervading in that state and 
renders the operation of the sensory organs unnecessary, it is 
not perceptual knowledge as commonly understood and can 
only be described as a umque form of direct experience 
Ramanuja does not accordmgly recognize -jlvanmukh as 
Sarhkara dogs It remains to add that eveit this approach to 
liberation depends for its ultimate success on absolute self- 
surrender (prapaUt) , and no one who does not completely 
surrender his wiU to the Supreme and earn his grace, at one 
stage or another, has any chance of reaching the goal of life So 
great is the influeilce of the old Vaisnava creed on the doctrine 
It envisages the possibihty of achieving the goal by prapeU ii 
mthout resorting to bhakU, but not that of doing so by hhakU 
alone 

A few words now need to be added’ regarding the place of 
karma in the discipline, or, what comes to the same, the place 
of samnydsa in it That it is incumbent on every person to 
carry out the duties of his station in life to the best of his 
abihty till the first of these three stages of discipline is passed 
IS clear 5 amkara too admits it The distinctive teaching of th e 
present doctrine is that it insists on their performance in fKe 
succeedin g stages also. T hat is, ind eed, the imph cation of the 
^ew that b oth the “works” and “knowledge" sections of the 
Veda a re addressed to one and the same type^of persons. The 
reason for such continued adherence to karma is, first, to 
prevent th e evTth atmrr esult from the neglect of duty, wha t- 
eve r 3e the degree of spiritual advance one has made ; and , 
s econdly, fu ll y to secure th e gi^c^of God which is necessary 
before* one_can attain freedom.^ I t is this gracioiis~at titude of 
God that is conceived as dharma here, and not the good deeds 
themselves (p. 146) or their immediate effect of moral and re- 
ligious merit (p 104), as m the other doctrines. Adharma is the 
opposite of this. The significance of this emphasis on karma is 
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that househ olders also can strive for, an d attain salvatio n If 
samnydsa or the relinquishment of the obligations of the hoiTs^- 
holder is commended in the Upanishads, it only means that its 
assumption is a help to the early attainment of salvation, and 
not that it is either a necessary preliminary to it (p. 171) or that 
duties enjoined in the Veda may be neglected. 

B. DVAITA 

This doc t rine resembles Vi^istadvaita in being theistic and 
i n identifyin g _the supreme G od with Nar ayana or, as he is 
generally designated here, JVis nu. But it is more expBcItly 
pluralistic^ It s general me tap hysical posit ion is well^ indicated 
by the sta tement cited by Madhya, “Diverse a nd o f diverse 
attributes are aU the thing s of the univ erse ’'® Thus not on ly 
are the indiv idual souls, distmct fromjine another and from 
matter, mat erial objects too are sg,. I’he doctrine is also realistic, 
and postulates the existence of objects quite apart from know- 
ledge. Like the other schools of Vedanta, it also claims to be 
as old as the Upanishads, and holds that Madhva was only its 
great exponent in later times. He was bom in a village near 
Udipi in the South Kanara District ^out the end of the twelfth 
century, and is believed to have lived lo'hr green 'did' age 
(1199-1278 A.D.). His influence was in the beginning naturally 
conned to the Western part of the Indian peninsula, but it 
has extended very much farther since He was named Vasudeva 
by his parents; but, after he renounced the world and assumed 
samnydsa, he came to be known as Puma Prajna or “the 
completely enlightened.” He, however, calls himself Ananda 
T lrtha in all his writings. He~ hasTSTbehindTum commentaries 
on the chief Upanishads, the Bhagavadgita and the Vedanta 
Sutra, besides several other works The chief characteristic of 
his style is brevity; but there are commentanes on them, that 
well explain all points which his aphoristic style may render 
obscure. Of the writers of th ese commentaries, the ^ eatest 
jyas Java Tutha.. who was a sofdier as well as a thinSr. and 
who was a successor of Madhva in the pontificate* estabh'shed 
by him at Udipi. Another D vaita thinker to whom w e ifl^ 
refer here is Vyasa Tirtha, whoh^ written standard treatises 
on~the doctrine which indicate his vast learning ari& his great 
dialectical skill. 
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I 

TTie pr incipal features of the doctrine, as just stated, are it s 
belie f in a personal God who is identified with Visnu . a dei^ 
worsBpped fro m Vedic times, its realism and its pluralism. 
Of these, we shall refe^ to its reahstic character later, and 
consider the other two features now. Its pluralistic view is 
based on common experience which, it is added, is supported 
by the Veda The latter part of this statement will be seen to 
be quite justifiable if we take the earher sections of the Veda, 
viz. the Mantras and the Brahmanas; and it is contended that 
the Veda, being revealed, cannot be self-inconsistent and 
should therefore teach the same truth in the Upanishads also. 
In support of this contention are cited the few passages of 
duahstic import which, as already pointed out (p. 19), the 
Upanishads contain. We shall see later in what manner the 
far greater number of passages in them of monistic significance 
are interpreted in this system. The behef in God, unhke that 
in variety or difference, is based entirely on scripture, for he i s 
t aken to be beyond the reach of the unaided faculties of man 
He is the efficient cause of the world, of which the matenal 
cause or source is traced to Prakrti, conceived more or less as 
m the Sankhya-Yoga (p. 126). Accordmg to Ram anuja, who is 
equally great as a t heis tic philosopher, we know, G od is the 
mademi ca use also; but then he is to be viewed as embodie d 
in the individual souls and matter in their subtle form. Such 
association with them, as Dr. Bhandarkar obs erves, was 
r egBded by Madhva as too intimate to be consistent with the 
transcend ent majesty of God. It may appear from what we 
have said so far that the Dvaita resembles the'Nyaya-Vai^esika. 
It does so to a large extent , but, as we shall see, it also differs 
from that doctrine vitally in certain details. We have already 
indicated two instances of such difference — ^the tracmg of the 
physical world to a single source, Prakrti, instead of to an 
indefinite nfimber of atoms (p. 86), and the resting of its belief 
ilfUod not on reason (p. 90) but on revelation.y 

As the conception of “difference” (hheddS is very important 
in this doctrine , it is necessary to explain it at some length. We 
may begin by stating why some thinkers, hke the advaitins in 
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particular, reject it. The notion of difference, they' say, is 
relative, and is not therefore intelligible without reference' to 
the things that are different The idea of difference between 
A and B (say) presupposes a knowledge of these two entities, 
but that knowledge, since it points to them as two, already 
mvolves the idea of difference There is thus mutual dependence 
between the notion of difference and^that of the things which 
differ, and neither can therefore be fully understood without the 
other. The advaitins accordingly regard the idea of “difference” 
as self-discrepant, and dismiss it as but an appearance (p. 154). 
There are other arguments also adduced by them in this 
connection, but it will do for us to confine our attention to this 
one. 

In meeting the above argument, the dva itin pomts out that 
the difScul ty of mu tual dependence arises because of the 
assumptio n tha t difference_is._spitththing__in__additipn _to the 
ter ms it relates. The fact however, accp^rding to hi m, is tha t 
it ^ s nothing bu .t_the-particular thing itself, c ar, as it jg said, its 
very e ssence {sva-rujoa). In the above example, A is exactly 
what we mean by its difference from B, and B, its difference 
from A. Hence there are not two factors at aU to be known — 
A and its difference from B, or B and its difference from A — ^to 
lead to mutual dependence, as stated by the critic. Now the 
question will naturally arise as to how, in that case, we can 
talk, as we often do, of “the difference 0/ A (from B)” as if the 
two, viz. “difference” and “A” were distinct. The dvaitin’s 
answer to this question is that the identity between a thing 
and its difference from another is a special kind of identity, in 
that it allows itself on occasions to be expressed in a form that 
seems to differentiate between them. He describes it as “an 
identit y associated with visesa" (savtse^dhheda). The conception 
oTvUesa, on which this view is based, is of great consequence m 
the doctrine, hke that of aprthak-siddhi in Visistadvaita; and 
we shall, after dealing with it under the head of thfe Dvaita 
categories, refer to this topio of “difference” again. T.f will 
suffice for the present to remark that the final oiftcome of the 
D vaita argument in this respect is that when we speafe= t)f 
difference betwee n two or more things, we o nly mean that each 
of the m ~is itself. Everything is unique, and it ts this very 
un iqueness that constitutes its difference from other thing s.^ 
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tsfieaa or ^ffergrisfi*. whose notion is so fundamental to the 
view taken of rejility, i^ explain ed a s fivefold; God and soul, 
the different souls, God and mafto, soul an^ matter and 
rhatter itself in its various forms are all absolutely distinc t. 
THis~Hoe^s^ not, however, necessarily imply the independence 
of the objects distingmshed. The physical body, for example, 
is dependent upon the sopl to which it pertains, although quite 
different from it. Particularly is this so in the case of God and 
the world. The difference between the two does not mean that 
the world has nothing to do with him, and can exist in spite of 
him That is taken to be independent here which can, of its 
own accord, be, know and act Such an entity is God alone 
Everything else exists, knows and functions finally at his will. 
Nor does difference in the case of God imply that he stands 
outside the universe as a mere spectator He is immanent in it, 
and controls it from mside.Tt is on this basis of God’s complete 
supremacy or, to state it diffaf^fljGbh the basis of not numen- 
cal buf THeolbgicdr unify' that the' DvmfaTTo'metimef explains' 
Upanisliadic statements 'of monistic import lik e ”A11 this, 
indeed, is Brahman" {Sarvam khalvidam Brahma ) 

In the recognition of “difference" as a final fact lies the 
distinction of the present doctrme not only from Samkara’s 
Advaita but also from aU forms of monism. But at the same 
time, we should remember that, as ]ust pointed out, it is not 
plurahstic in the ordinary acceptation of the term, for there 
is oidy one independent entity, and not many as, for example, 
in the Nyaya-Vai^esika Madhva goes so far as to ascribe even 
the being of everything else to God.^^ Although he seems to 
mean by it only that they are absolutely dependent upon his 
will and not that their being is derived from him, it is clear 
that there is nothing except God, which, according to Madhva, 
can be said to exist in its own right. 

are sub stance , quality , action , um versals . viiesa., the specified 
{viM^), the whole (atMi n), potency, si milarit y, and non- 
ej^tence. Several of these categories we have already con- 
sideiied in one connection or another; and their conception 
here is not very different. Of the remaining ones, it will suffice 
to deal only with substance and viiesa. But before domg so, 
we should mention one general point, viz the Dvaita idea 
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of the rdation betw^n a substance and its attributes. Madhva 
Holds that this relation may bFof two^ kinds Some'a.ttnbutes' 
lasT as~long as their substrate does, for example^ the weight of 
a material object, others do not In the former case, he argues 
that the relation is always one of identity. In t he latt er case, 
on^^_pthej[Lhand,_ie, ma m tains that the relation is identit y 
and (not in) difference That is, the relation is identity so long 
as the attnbute continues to characterize the substrate; but 
difference, when it ceases to do so. A thmg may be white for 
some time, and then change its colour. The whiteness is identical 
with it as long as it characterizes the thing, but not afterwards, 
for, if it were so, that thmg too should then disappear as the 
quality of ivliiteness has done A consequence of this view of 
the relation between substance and attribute is that the 
essential characteristics of an eternal entity come to be viewed 
as eternal like it. Attributes characterizing temporal things 
are temporal and, even durmg the periods the things last, they 
may or may not be identical with them. » 

(i) Substance (dravya). The subs tances are twenty in number; 
but we shall confine our attention, as we did in the c^e of the 
other two schools of Vedanta, to ftree. only of them, w^hich 
form the chief subjec t-matter of all -philosophy a nd rehgion. 
^(i)~tr63?~ God, to whose pre-eminent positionaccording to 
the doctrine we have already referred, possesses all excell ences 
He is unknowable in the sense that he cannot be exhaustively 
known even with the aid of revelation, and not in the sense 
that he is altogether beyond the reach of mind as Brahman is 
in Advaita (p i66). He is, we may say, apprehensible but not 
lomprehensible. God transcends sattva. raias and tamnc whieb 
ire not qualities of Prakrti here as in the V i.'^ista.Hv aita, but 
ire its fir.st prodincts. He has, however, his own attributes such 
is infinite power and infinite mercy, in addition to being the 
jssence of knowledge and joy. The conception is personal; but 
lie personahty, it is added, is of the absolute kind. As already 
stated, God is not only the creator and destroyer of tKe'^fiole 
miverse, he also entirely controls it, in each and eVery one of 
ts aspects. This is very well indicated by the statement, wla^ 
dadhva cites in his works, viz, that "the mdividual self, matter . 
im^nd all exist only b y his grace and would at oifte come to 
iothing.^r~fEa t~grace were withdraw n. From this stand- 
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point mere are only two categories, as he himself elsewhere 
says — the dependent {asva-tantra) and the independent (sva- 
tantra) But though everything thus exists and functions for 
him, he, being intrinsically perfect, has nothing to gam through 
them The multifarious activity of the universe is but a revel- 
ation of this perfection ; and the entire creation is meant only 
to afford an opportunity to all for self-reahzation through 
proper self-discipline Although one, God may assume any 
form he hkes as, for example, when he incarnates as an avatar 
(p- 35) He is, again, as in Ramanuja's doctrme, the ultimate 
sigmficance of all words. 

(11) Souls: They are infinite in number, each bemg funda- 
mentally distinct from others as shown by the difference in 
their experiences. Each has its own imperfections, such as 
ignorance and suffering Each is atomic. They are different 
from God, and not only ffom one another; but the difference 
is not absolute as m the case of matter, for they have features 
like sentience and bliss (though quahfied) common with God. 
It is on this prmciple of similarity that Madhva sometimes 
explains Upanishadic statements like " That thou art” (I'a t 
tvam ast). they do not, according to him, imply identity of 
essence as m Advaita (p. 164), but mere resemblance The 
souls are of three classes , first, those that are bound but may 
become free, secondly, those that are confined eternally to 
migration from one fife to another within the mundane sphere , 
and lastly, those that are doomed permanently to the misery 
of heU The recogmtion of the last two classes of souls is a 
peculiar feature of the doctrine, and shows that Madhva does 
not subscribe to the ideal of umversal redemption, admitted 
by many among Indian thinkers. This is rather a strange con- 
clusion to reach for a doctrine which is so thoroughly theistic 
and, as we shall see, places so much rehance on divine grace. 
It not only means that the element of evil will ever persist in 
the universe, but also restricts the scope of human freedom and 
the‘p6wer of divine grace. «. 

(iii) Prakiii: This is the ultimatp smirr.e of the physical 
- averse. It is eternal but insentient. The three gunas of sattva , 
rajas and tamas, as already stated, are regarded as its first 
products . 'F rom them emerge m succession the “intellect” 
{mahai), “egoism” {aham-kdra), manas, the sensory organs 
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and tte dve eJemenfe mucJi in SMkliyA- Vo^a .p ito)u T^^e 
CV’aita T-icV*' of causation' ditters not only frmn flit' Advoit.i 
view itlbm abo Aom these' heM in tlie Xtlya-Vaisestka 
the Saii MiyA-Yog'a \p 15S1, The eflect preditoed is lYij'aatcxi js 
neit her existeiit onl}', nor non-existent enlv, befoie its pm - 
dnetioa .and presumabl y after ite de stractieg) both 

existent and non -existent It exists tlien 

as the cause, but not as the eftect . Tfiat ii sSenld exist as the 
matenal cause is shown by the fact that certain effects can be 
produced only from certain cause s, for examp le, cloth froni 
tb gads and pots from clay. There is no contradiction, it h 
pointed cm. in this double predication, for tlie two predic»ues. 
“existent and “npt-existent.' are not affirmed from the same 
standpoint. While a thine may exist as the cause, it ma\' no t 
exist as the effect. Even after it has been produced, it is existent 
asweli as non-existent ; only it then* exists as tlie effect and not 
as the cause. W*e have thus far spoken of the material cause 
{upaddiki-fiaiami}. The Dvaita, like tlie othen doctrines, recog- 
n izesalso the efficient cause (tipaddmi-^iHUitd and theiet^^m 
b etw een it and the product is, of cou r se, absiilu te difference" 
(2)' rists«; This. as we have stated, is of great importance hi 
understanding Di’aita ontologt' aright Let us consider, ior 
instance, the nature of the relation between substance and 
attribute, an object and not its proiisional quality wMcli we 
have alread}' considered, but its permanent one. say, a com and 
its weight Tliree explanations of it are possible. The two may 
be taken as identical, or as altogether distinct; or tliey may 
be regarded as both identical with and, at the same time, 
different from each other. According to Dvaita. none of these 
e xplanations is tenable, and in each of them, it point s out, lies 
i mplicit the nothin of visesa. On the reasoning set forth in the 
previous chapter (p. 153), the last of these is really no explana- 
tion ar all We may, therefore leave it out, and consider only 
the remaimng two. , » 

T he first explanation identifies the coin with we^ht ,-*but 
w ebften speak and think of the weight of the coin yhich cle arh-* 
signifies a distinction between them, and is therefore oppt^t^ad 
t o the assumption of identity betw^een th e m. T o explahi the 
d iscrepancy, the upholder s of the mew^ must assu me something 
in the com or in its weight or m both which, though there is no 
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actual aifference between them, justifies our distinguishing 
tfiem as above. It is this “so mething ’^ which the Pvaita terms 
visesa it we adopt the second view that the coin and its weight 
are altogether distinct, we shall have a triad — ^the two relata 
and the difference which qualifies them. Now if, as is taken 
for granted here, substance and attribute are different, the 
"difference” between the coin and its weight, because it 
qualifies a substance, viz. the coin, itself becomes attributive 
and must therefore be different from it. That is, we have to 
assume a second difference to explain the first, and a third to 
explain the second and so on — a process which leads to infimte 
regress. To escape from it, the advocate of the view in question 
has to postulate that the "difference” between substance and 
attribute does not itself require to be distinguished from its 
ground or support. In other words, he should admit that there 
is, at least, one exception to the rule that substance and attn- 
bute are distinct It is this very explanation, viz that there is 
no need to distingmsh them, although they sometimes appear 
as two, which the dvaitin extends, on the basis of vtsesa, to all 
cases where there is no difference but a distinction is made In 
his view, bheda or "difference” is one of such cases, for, though 
identical with the essence of things, it is, as already stated, 
sometimes distinguished from them This category of vtsesa, it 
should be carefuUy noted, is not the same as "difference” 
{bheda) but is what accounts for speaking of identical things 
as different The reader will here see, as in the case of an 
object and its provisional quality instanced above, a new 
attempt to solve an old problem we have come across already 
more than once in the course of this book, viz. the problem of 
things which appear neither wholly identic^d nor wholly 
different (pp. 65, 93) but we cannot say that the solution is' 
more satisfactory. 

By viiesa a ccordingly we should understand a speciahty that 
char adtkazes a. tlimg, and m each thing, as many visesas are 
I£CQgnu.ecuas- are mepessary to,„ accomt for .Jineuistic..!^.ages 
'(which imply corresponding modes of thought) of the kind 
aJki,ded to above It is postulated not only in the case of sub- 
stances but in that of all categories — even non-existence, for 
all alike have characteristics which in common parlance some- 
times are, and sometimes are not. distinguished from them 
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Here we find a divergence from the conception of visesa in the 
Nyaya-Vaisesika which restricts it to substances and, among 
them, only to such as are eternal (p 87). .Another import ant 
difference_between the two conceptions is that, while in the 
Ryaya-Vaisesika visesa accountsTor tHe~ dittefence~l^cH is 
assumed to exist between two things , here it accounts for 
making a difference where there is as.snmed to be none 
The process of knowmg is explained as in the Nyaya- 
Vaisesika (p gi), but the c onception of knowledge itself is 
very different 'It is regarded there as a qual ity \@ch arises 
I n the "sel f when certain conditions, such as the contact of a 
sense organ with an appropriate obiect, are fulfilled. Here it i s 
explained as a transformation or m^e of the mtemal organ 
(iwawfls), and therefore as characterizing it and not the self 
This explanafion should not be taken to stand in the way of 
the knowledge being felt as its own by the self, for, according 
to the doctrine, the latter is the agent which imtiates the 
knowing process and is not therefore uncainected with the 
knowledge that arises As m the Vi^istadvaita, all knowledge 
i s he re regarded as pomting to a complex or qualified object, 
and there is consequently no justification for admitting any 
attributeless entity 

""We have already described the d octrme a s reahsti c It is 
reali^ l^e absolute sense, for Madh va demes that there 
can be any knowledgi^ mthout referenceTo an "object other 
thanT ^l horexclud m g error as we shall s oon see. Eiastence in 
s pace "and time is the general criterion of reality Anything 
t hat comes into relation w i th time and space is necessarily 
real, no matter for how long or to wh at extent. The Dvaita 
recognizes no distinction between the re 3 "^d"the empirica l 
c aL between the‘’empirical and the imrealas the Advaita do es 
(p. 167). There is only one valid distinction ontologicaUy, vi z. 
that between the real and the unreal. If the Advaita explains 
the preva ilingly abgolutisti c standpoint of Upanishadid tea(^ng 
by postula ti^ only one reahj^ and explaining the res^ oi tife 
universe jis its appearance (p. 161), the Dvaita does the sam e 
by postulating God as the only supreme entity and expla St^ 
the rest as altogether dependent upon him. 

In accordance with the realism of the doctrine, truth {pram a) 
is defined as correspondence wit h outside reality In it, the 
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object IS apprehended just as it is (yaihdrtha) .Dreams and 
recollection also are taken to be true But the former are valid 
only so far as the particular objects, in themselves, are con- 
cerned. Their externality, experienced at the time, is admitted 
to be illusory. For example, an elephant seen in a dream is, as 
such, real, but its bemg then seen in the streets of a town (say) 
is false The reason why /iream objects are regarded as real is 
that they are not contradicted later. The dreamer, after he 
wakes, does not feel that it was not an elephant which he saw 
but only that it was not there outside jRecoUection also i s 
right kno wledge when the object remembered is tak en in the 
spatial and te mporal context m which it appears, but n ot in 
r elation to the time when or the place where it may be re mem- 
bered. That is, it becomes false only if we think a past thing to 
be present or a remote thing to be near. 

\ The_Dvaita theory of ehror resembles that of th e Ny aya- 
Vai^esika with one importan t difference a nd it js, for tins 
reason, soihetimea described as a new' or improved version of 
it {abhnavdnyaihd-khyati) ^ The latter do ct rine holds that th e 
sef p'eht7se5i when oidy a rope is present^, is ex isten t, thoug h 
not in tne place wher^it appears (p. q8 ) The Dvaita agree s 
that the seipent is not where it appears, but it dismisses the 
fact of Its existence or being real elsew^re as irrelevant Thus 
‘the error consists here m taking the absolutely non-existent 
for the existent This is the misapprehension (anyathd - 
khydk) mvolved m error. That the serpent is non-existent 
altogether is to be deduced from the later correcting knowledge, 
which shows that what was taken to be, actually was not 
Objects of error co nsequently are neither in the place where 
they s eem to be, nor elsewhere. But still erroneous knowledg e 
is expl ained as having its own “object,” viz" the absolutely . 
non-existent, t he dvaitin, unlike many other thmkers, beheve s 
that the n on-existent is knowable as shown, for instance, b y 
t he fact that we speak of a unicorn or a square-circle . To speak 
oi ^SUt^x^ says, is to grant thatewe know it. Though the object 
of error is thus unreal, the erroneous knowledge itself is looked 
’<jf^-as qmte real The dvaitin accordingly does not grant 
what some hke the advaitins beheve, viz that the falsity of the 
object necessarily involves the falsity of its knowledge 

Like Ramanuia, Madhva also accepts only three means to 
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valid toowledge • perception , inference a n ii verbal 

testimony . But ov er and above'^EUes'e, he reg ards valid know - 
ledge itself as being a ptamana in the sense that it point s 
directly to a fact and not in the sense that it is a means to 
vahd knowledge Thus perception as a pramdna points to a jar 
(say) mediately through perceptual knowledge, while th e 
latter does so imm ediately S imilarly inference as a pramdna 
i ndicates the presence of^re mediately through inferentia l 
Icnowledg^ while the latter does so d ire ctly He thus makes a 
distinction, which appears to be too obvious to need~aShmafioh, 
between what may be described as primary [kevala-pramdna) 
and secondary {anupramdna) means to the knowing of objects. 
It is the latter that are divided in a triple way as perception, 
inference and verbal testimony Of these, we shah say a few 
words only about the first, viz p erception In his view of 
scr iptural testimony Madhva, hke Ramanuja, shows a erreate r' 
leaning towards Agamas and Puranas than ^arhkara doe.s 
ihe senses, which are instrumental in knoavmg, are reckoned 
as seven, including not only manas but also what is called th e 
sdksin The conception of sdksin as an organ of sense {tndrtya) 
IS another distmctive feature of Dvaita We have seen that 
God and the selves are of the nature of sentience It is this 
sentience itself that is taken here, somewhat as m Advaita 
(p. 165), to be the sdksin. That is, it not only finally knows 
things presented through one or other of the sense as commonly 
understood, it can also know directly, being of the nature of 
sentience — a view which resembles m part the Jaina view of 
knowing (p 61) The knowledge gamed through this means is 
regarded as invariably correct. Some things like one’s own self, 
pain, pleasure, time and space are thus directly known, all 
else, through one or other of the remaining senses, hi the 
case of the self then, according to Madhva, it knows itself by 
itselT® — a vie w which $amkara, as we have seen (p 166), dis- 
misses as a contradiction in terms. A consequence oj ascribing 
the knowledge of pain, pleasure etc. to the self diffictly^isMio 
reduce the internal organ {manas) to merely ajgeneral aid in 
knowing; and it ceases to have its own specific objects tc <~ . i«h e 
known to the self as in several other doctrines, for instance, 
Nyaya-Vai^esika (p. 91). It is an aid by itself ohly in respect 
of recollection. 
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II 

As in Advaita (p 165), the prime source of samsdra is be- 
gmningless ignorance ^Kch js regarded- as, specific 

to each Individual' But hgrgjt is conceived as real It is, m 
fact, one of the twent^^'substances” accepted in the system 
There are two principal aspects of it. It obscures from man not 
oifiy the true nature oi God hut aiso that oi hamseti , and 
release consists m overcoming both. Of these, one attains a 
correct knowledge of one’s self by the study of the scriptures ; 
but it will be mediate. This mediate knowledge becomes imme- 
diate when final hberation is achieved through God’s grace, 
to which we shall presently refer A knowledge of God, as the 
author of the universe and the lord of all, is thus more essential 
than self-knowledge for rel^e. It also is to be gained through 
the scriptures , but it is to be transformed into direct expenence, 
chiefly through ste^idfast meditation The ideal is the attainment 
by the selves of bhss, appropriate m each case to its intrinsic 
worth, so that the distinction of one self from another, though 
both become free, persists even m moksa. The bliss of the self 
in this state and, we may add, its knowledge also are finite as 
compared with the bliss and knowledge of God which are 
infinite, but even such bliss and knowledge are not completely 
realized in mundane life, as after hberation A vessel may be 
big or small and even a small one, it is said in illustration of 
this view, may or may not be full of water. Similar is the 
difference between the states of transmigration and release in 
the case of selves 

We have pointed out that a knowledge of God is essential 
to release. But the final means to reaching it is unbroken low 
of God or devotion ibhakti) , which spnngs from a realization 
of his greatness and goodness This love leads to God’s, grace 
(pr asdday towaids the self, and it isdhat grace, says Jhadii^ 
w&roh is-flie crowmng cause o f„,sa lvation.^'” l''he- rest are bu t 
&ids to it - Herem is seen best the theistic character of the 
diy^rm e. and the true source of its popular appeal This love 
should be infimtely mote intense than that' which one may 
possess for oneself, or for things belonging to oneself, and its 
promptings should be such as will not allow themselves to be 
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thwarted by obstacles, be the3' ever so manj' The rt^ahzation 
0^ God’s greatness and goodness, which is the penultimate 
means to salvation, ans^ thr ough the cultivation of abso lute 
detachment by performing one’s duties in t^ spirit of the Gita 
teag b ing— (^ffl r;;;a-yoga) , t he study (iravana) of the scriptures 
therea fter under a proper guru, reflection {niana iia) upon what 
ist aught in tlmm as well as constant pieditation {dhyd>ia) upon 
it — a course of disciphne which is identical with the one pre- 
in the Upamshads, and to which we hav e referred mme 
' than once heretofore Like Ram^u ] a, Madlwa also reiects the 
ideal of jlvanmukti, and insists upon the nee d for carrymg ou t, 
tilLtbe- veigLend, the duties of one’s station in life, includin g 
‘the^cnptural rites that are obligatory 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


Br Up 
Ch Up 
NM 

RV 

SB 

SK 

SV 

TAS. 

VS 

YS 


Brhadaranyaka Upanishad. 

Chandogya Upanishad 

Nyaya-mafljarl of Jayanta Bhatta (Vizianagaram Sans 
Senes) 

Rigveda 

Sri-bhasya of Ramanuja with Sruta-prakaSika, Sutras 1-4, 
(Nrm Sag Pr.) 

Sankhya Kanka of ISvara Krsna 

Sloka-varttika of Rumania Bhatta (Chowkhamba Senes) 
Tattvarthadhigama-sutra of Umasvati (Bibliotheca Indica). 
Vedanta Sutra of Badarayana 

Yoga Sutra of Patanjah with the com of Vyasa and Vaca- 
spati’s gloss on it ( 4 nandasrama Senes) 



CHAPTER ONL 


^ '^e Mantras are vers£, the BrahmMas^re in prose, but tlier often 
contain quotaEons in verse The uhole of this material Ts grouped under 
four heads, each being designated a "Veda” (i e knowledge) — Rigveda, 
Yajur-veda, Sama Veda and Atharva Ve^a Each Vec^ thus includes 

® Stx Systems of Indian Philosophy (Cc/Ilcctcd Edition), p 41 

® "Though the name of Usas is radically cognate to Aurora, the cult 
of Dawn as a goddess is a specially Indian development ” Macdonnell, 
Vedic Mythology, p 8 

* Ethics of India, bj"^ E W Hopkins, p 8 The author adds "The 
bhakti or lovmg devotion, which some scholars imagine to be onh a 
late development of jHindu religion, is already evident m the Rigi eda ” 

® Cf Aitareya Up , 111, 3, where Brahma is named at the head of 
hving beings 

' RV , X. 129 ) 

’ RV , X, 90 Sa bhuniim vtivato vrtvd atyaiisthat dasdngulam 

® See e g Mhnamsd-nydya-piakaia, by Apa Deva, p 47 (Nirn Sag 
Pr ) It IS this stage in the development of Indiaif religion that may be 
described as "Brahmanism ” Its characteristic mark is the acknowledg- 
ment of the Veda as divine revelation “Hmduism” is the name applied 
to a later phase of it It also appeals to Vedic authority, but "it is 
much wider m scope and mcludes the worship of deities of post-Vcdic 
origm and growth ” 

® Br Up , I, IV, 10 
Cf id IV, IV, 22 

“ Ch Up ', VII, 25, 2, Mundaka Up , II, 11, ir 
Aitareya Up , ni, 3. 

“ Ch 'Up , VI, 

Br Up , I, IV, 2 Dvitlyat vat bhayam bhavati 
Cf Prasna Up , v, 2 

See Indian Antiquary for 1924, pp 77-86 

Br. Up , V, li Hence it is not right to hold, as some do, that the 
Upamshads do not care much for social morality and concern themselves 
solely with pointmg out the way to individual perfection Cf Hopluns, 
op. at p 64. ■ , 

Katha Up , II, 11, 7: Yathd-karma yathd-srutam. 

Prasna Up , m, 7 • Punyena punyc^ lokam nayati.^ papena pSpaix 
Cf Isa Up , st I and Br Up , III, vu. One may think that the 
conception of Brahman (n ) is the same as that of Brahma (m ff* w'hTdK 
sometimes occurs in the Upamshads But it is not so, for the latter goes 
back, as pointed out in the text (p 15), not to the Upamihadic Absolute 
but to Prajapati See Note 2 to Chapter Tw'o 
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CHAPTER TWO 

See, e g , Jacobi’s contribution to Indian Studies in Honour of 
Lanman (Harvard Onental Senes), where the Mimamsa Sutra is placed 
about 300-200 B c , the VaiSesika Sutra, about 100 b c , and the Nyaya 
Sutra, a httle later 

“ It has to be noted that even these Gods appear later (e g. in the 
minor Upanishads) as the personifications of atman or Brahman, in 
accordance with the general Spmt of Upanishadic teaching 

^ The Mahabharata, for instance, says that Siva sprang from Sri 
Knshna’s forehead (Kumbhakonam Edn , III, xn, 37 ff ) thus repu- 
diating the supremacy assigned to him m Saivism. 

* See Samkara’s com on VS II, u, 45 
® Katha Up , I. m, 9 Tat Vtsnoh paramam padam 
® Yacca kim-cit jagatyasmin drsyate sruyatepi vd 

Antarbahisca tat sarvam vydpya Hdrdyanah sthitah 
’ Gita IV, 7-8 
® Id IX, 23 

® Id XU, 8, XIV, 2 *■' 

Acdra-hlnam na punanti vedih Va^istha Dharma Sutra, vi, 3 
Cf Mahabharata, XII, 109, 14 Dharandt dkarmam itydhuh 
There are also t^o other kinds of karma, viz , kdmya and pratisid- 
dha The former are optional, hke sacrifices for attaining heaven, and 
are to be performed by those that seek their fruit, the latter are such 
as are prohibited, e g infliction of injury. See Chapter Six, pp 147-8 
Cf Yajnavalkya Smrti (I, iv, 122)' 

Ahimsd satyamasteyam iaucam indnya-mgrahah 
Ddnam damo dayd idntth sarvesdm dharma-sddhanam 
II Br Up , II, IV 

I’ Cf Gautama Dharma Sutra, 111, 36 

I® Cf Apastamba Dharma Sutra, I, xxii, 2 ff , and Gautama Dharma 
Sutra, vm, 22-23 

11 Aprdpte sdstram arthavat Cf, Mimarhsa Sutra, I, 1, 5 This portion 
dealing with types of Indian thought, and the next one, deahng with 
the Karma doctrine, are based for the most part on two articles con- 
tributed by the author to the Aryan Path of September 1934 and 
January 1935 respectively 1 

I® See e g , Sayana’s Introduction to his com on RV 
I® Smrti IS a general word for tradition or “what is remembered ” 
But, as accepted by the orthodox, it is only such tradition as has a 
basis in sruti or “revelation’' directly or mdirectly 
SV., p.'po e, 

‘ Similarly, the fact that man does not always reap m this hfe the 
fryn t qjthe good and evil he does in it points to the need for postulating 
future births 

Yajnavalkya Smrti, 1, 349 See also Manu Smrti, vii, 205 
“ Philosophy of the Upanishads (Enghsh Translation), p 313 ii 

Cf NM ,pp, 513-515 See also Apastamba Dharma Sutra, xxui-xxiv. 
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Nil upadiava-bhutdtika-svabbavasya vipaiyayaih 

, Na bddhoyatna-vatvepi buddheh iai-paksa-pdtatah 

Cf 11, 47 

Cf 11, 31, 111, 35, xviu, 47-48 
Cf V, 11 , VI, 12 

Com on Gita, m, I Vthtiasya karandkaranayoJi dithkha-i upatvat 

XII, 10, Cf XI, 54 ^ 

t 

CHAPTE,R THREE 

Agnirusiw jalam sitam sania-sparsah tathamlah 
Kenedam citntam tasmat svabhdvdt tadvyavasthitih 

~ NM , p 467 

® The other two are dhanna and adhanna They do not, however, 
stand here for mor^l or religious merit and dement as m Hinduism 
generally, but represent the principles of motion and of rest The whole 
of space IS divided, accordmg to Jainism, into two parts, in one of 
w'hich alone, where dharma is piesent, ^motion is possible It is thus a 
condition of motion The other principle of adharma, found m the re- 
maming part of space, is similarly regarded as a condition of rest 

* These souls animating matter are not to be, confounded witli the 
animalculae that may live, say, in a drop of water 

® Sarva-dravya-parydyesu kevalasya (TAS., 1, 30) 

® Some hold that sensory perception also in indirect on the ground 
that it needs the assistance of sense organs See TAS , 1, ii 

’’ Sdmdnya-vtsesdinid tadartho visayak 

* Utpdda-vyaya-dhrauvya-yuktam sat (TAS , v, 29) 

® Guna-paryayavat dravyam (TAS , v, 37) See Jacobi, Sacred Books 
of the East, Vol XLV, pp xxxiv and 153 n There is, however, a view 
that gunas are essential or permanent attributes hke touch or taste of 
matter, while parydyas are its passing phases , See Pujyapada’s com on 
TAS , V, 41 

The alternative of "is” and “is not” is only a combination of the 
first two, and is not therefore reckoned as a separate koh. Cf Syddvdda- 
tnanjan, p 195 (Bombay Sans Senes) Amtsdmeva traydndm mukkyatvdt 
iesa-bhangdndm ca samyoga-jatvena amisveva antarbhdvah The first of 
these three views'would be that of the Sdnkhya, the second, of nihilistic 
Buddhism, and the third, of one aspect of Upamshadic teaching (Cf 
Taittiriya Up , 11, 4 Yato vdco mvartanie aprdpya manasd saha ) 

Altogether four standpomts are recogmzed in regard to every 
thmg its material [dravya), the place which it occupies {kscira), the J^ige 
in which it exists (kdla) and the'state in which it is (bhdva) We haye 
illustrated the pomt, m the text, by takmg the first o? them 

Pujyapada’s com on TAS, (x, i) descnbes it as apt darkjH- 
vibhuti-vtsesam, 1 e “of mconceivable splendour ” 

Cf Samkara on VS , II, 11, 33 

See Jacobi, Sacied Books of the East, Vol XXII, pp xxii ff 
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Dhydh^am nioksa-heiuh (com on TAS , vu, 57). 

The account in this section is based chiefly on the later writings of 
ISlrs C A F KhysDz.'vids, such as Outlines of Buddhism a.nd What was 

the Original Gospel of Buddhism^ (1938) 

• Cf 

Atmani salt para-samjnd sva-para-vibhdgdt parigraha-dvesau 
Anayoh sampratibaddhdh, sarve bhdvdh prajayante 
This IS the doctrine of or “dependent origination ” 

These five are — right resolve, right speech, right livelihood, right 
effort and right mindfulness 

‘'f It is usual to consider two schools under Hinayana Buddhism also, 
VIZ the Vaibhasika and the Sautrantika; but we have not thought it 
necessary to dwell upon this distinction These are termed Sarvdsh-vdda 
and dealt with together, for example, in VS (II, ii, iSff) 
Mddhyamika-kdnkd, xvi, 8 

Na sat ndsat na sadasat na cdpyanubha'ydtmakam 
Catuskoti-vimrmuktam tattvam Madhyamihd viduh 

-3 See e g , NM pp. 536-537 

"We see here the mfluencfe of the doctrme of bhakh known to us 
from the Bhagavadgita, and it is most probable that it was the 
Bhagavadgita itself which influenced the development of the Maha- 
yana ” Wintemitz, E-istory of Indian Literature, Vol 11, p 2Z^n 

CHAPTER FOUR 

’ The atoms, it is believed, can be perceived by yogtns 

^ Two or more different “elements" cannot combme in this manner 
If they are found together, as m the human body, they are to be 
explamed as only in mechamcal combmation with a product derived 
from some one of them 

^ The Indian belief is that man alone is self-conscious and thus may 
strive for self-perfection or spiritual freedom. The other hvmg bemgs 
are bom merely to reap the fruit of past karma. It may appear that, 
in the absence of all scope for moral improvement, there is no justification 
for the pumshment of such ammals m accordance with their past karma. 
The explanation hes m the ethical view of the universe that underlies 
the doctrine It is retributive justice. 

* There is no contradiction m descnbmg selves as all-pervading and 
yet as mutually exclusive, for they are not physical entities 

® It IS said “generally” because the doctrme assumes, m accountmg 
for the lack of experience m deep sleep, that there is a temporary 
^cQsmectioa between the self and manas. 

K. * There is a nmth specific quahty of the self also recogmzed, viz 
bhdvand or “residual impression " It is one of the three varieties of 
WsnsffXt 'a included m the list of qualities. 

’ See NM p 201 

® In order that two things may be m conjunction, it is necessary 
■ that one of them at least should be fimte 
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■> These correspond to the "abstract universals” {tiryak-Scimdnya) of 
Jainism There is no recognition here of “concrete universals" {urdhvatd- 
sdmdnya), for the idea of evolution or change is foreign to the system 
We have now all the three views of sdmdnya known to Indian philosophy ; 
some, like the Buddhists, take it as purely conceptual, others, like the 
Jams, as configurations charactenzmg the particulars, and still others, 
like the followers of the present doctrme„.as objective realities 

Samavdya thus relates five sets of (thmgs (i) whole and parts, 
(2) substance and quahty, (3) substance Ind action, (4) particular and 
umversal, and {5) ultimate substance and vikesa 

See Sapta-paddrthl, p 25 (Vizianagaram Sans Senes) Sarvam 
jhdnam dharmim cibhrdntam, prakdre tu vtparyayah 

^ There is another set of circumstances where the Buddhist recog- 
mzes the legitimacy of inference, viz genus and species The fact of an 
object being a cow (say) is invanably connected with the fact of its 
bemg an animal, for > the one is a species of the other {tdddtmya). 

These are stnctly to be called linga or "the sign” and the lingin 
or "the signified,” but they continue to be called hetu or “cause” and 
sddhya or "efiect ” '> 

Cf Nydya-vdrttika, p 23 
IS Nydya Sutra, IV, 1, 64. 

> 

CHAPTER FIVE 

' Considerable portions of this chapter are reproduced, with per- 
mission, from the author’s article on the Sankhya contnbuted to the 
Heritage of Indian Culture, pubhshed by the Ramaknshna Mission 
® There is an siltemative view, ascnbmg the five organs of action 
Iftaramendrvya) to this source In that view, each guna would be re- 
sponsible for the production of some entities See Sdnkhya-pravacana- 
bhdsya (11), 18. 

® Cf. Dharmi-svarupo hi dharmab (com. on 'YS , 111, 13) 

* See SK , st. 17. Stnctly the statement here refers to the attempts 
made by the best mmds in this direction 
® SK., st 21. 

“ SK , st. II. 

’ YS , 1, 47-490 See also 1, 51. 

8 SK , st':64. 

8 'See YS , n, 19 (p 85) 

Purusdriha eva hetuh (SK , st 31). 

1 ] SK., st. 6. 

A, Jndnasya eva para kdsfhd vairagyam (YS ,1, 16, com') 

*8 The view here set forth is of some like Bhoja See^Jus cqm on Y 3 , 
i, 23. Others do not seem to accept the alternative character of this 
disciphne. Cf Vacaspati on YS , u, 45. 

It may, no doubt, be said that there is the past karma, or punya 
and papa, to govern the process; but that also is a phase of Prakrti here 
^8 1, 3 See also iv, 10 
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CHAPTER SIX 

See Jaimmi Sutra, I, i, 3 
2 Indian Logic in the Early Schools, p 48 «, 

^ PratUi-siddham ahadhitani na sakyam anyathd-kartum , SV , pp 
560-561, 564 (com ) 

« SV , p 651, St 49 ^ 

® Na kaddcit anidrsam ]agct Cf SV , pp 650 ff 

® Ritualism, as represented in this stage, not only reasserted its old 
antagonistic attitude towards the Upanisliads , it also developed 
naturalistic tendencies and had, by Kumanla's time, come to be looked 
upon "almost as the Lokayata doctrine ” See com on SV , st 10 (p 4) 

’ SvarCipa-para-rupdbhydm sarvam sadasaddtmatkam, SV,, p 476 
® This question is reall}' trvo-fold — whether knowledge is self-valid 
m respect of its origin (utpattau), and whether ^t is so m respect of its 
ascertainment (jhaptau) For the sake of simphcity, the problem is 
here considered ivithout reference to this distmction 

® There is a fourth view also, viz that both validity and invalidity 
are intrinsic to knowledge, he£d in the Sankhya-Yoga, according to 
which doctrme whatever manifests itself at any time has already been 
there m an imphcit form 

The two varieties of artha-vada, alluded to m the text, are known 
respectively as anuvada and guna-vdda. There is also a third variety of 
it, called hhutartha-vada as, for example, when the Veda says "Indra 
raised the thunderbolt against Vptra” — ^a statement which neither 
contradicts nor reiterates common expenence 

Sastra-dipikd, p 122 and 131 It should be added that the Veda 
directly teaches the immortahty of the self, though m its later portions 
Cf Avmdii va areyamdtmd anucchtttidharma (Br Up , IV, v, 14) 

The sphnters into which the article may be reduced, it describes as 
"postenor non-existence," and the bare ground (on which it was 
expected to be found) as its “absolute non-existence." 

” The Prabhakara school restricts verbal testimony to the Veda, 
and explains the secular form of it as based upon perception, etc 
Ydgadireva dharmah see Artha-samgraha (Nirn Sag Ed ), p 6 
Prayojanam anuddilya na mandopi pravartate, SV , p 653, st 55 
Niyoga-mbandhanam anusthanam na phala-mbandhanam (Bhdvand- 
viveka, p III) 

Ananta Deva’s Bhattdlamkdra, p 488 
iastra-dlpikd, pp 


CHAPTER SEVEN 

Cf'Praina Up , 2 

® Na khalu ananytvamiti abhedam brumah him tu bhedam vydsedhdmah 
{Bhdmatl, II, i,'^T4) 

^ The latter 1, described as sopddhika-bhrama or an illusion involving 
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the presence of an upddhi, which is the name given to htervemng 
factors hke the sheet of glass In the former, there is no such factor, 
and it IS therefore described as mrupadhika-hhrama 
. * Cf. com on VS , II, i, 14-15 

• See, e g , under VS , 1 , 1, 2. 

® There are differences in matters of detail, e g the senses are derived 
from aham-kdra m the Sanlrhya-Yoga, but here they are traced to the 
elements, viz prthivi, ap, etc. ( 

’ Cf NM pp 526 fi. ^ 

® VS , II, ui, 7 Ya eva hi mrdkartd tadeva tasya svarupam Samkara’s 
doctrine cannot, for the same reason, be identified with the iunya of the 
Madhyamika school of Buddhism (granting that it is not absolute 
nothmg), for it is an objective something, transcendental though it be. 

• Tyaktavyo mama-kdmh tyaktum yadi sakyate ndsau 
Kartavyo mama-kdrah kim tu sa sarvaira kartavyah. 

See Kalpa-taru\l, 1, 20) ; 

Nirviiesam param brahma sdksdtkariumaniSvardh 
Ye manddstenukampyante savisesa-nirupanaih 

Cf Avagatireva gatih. Samkara on'Katha Up , I, m, 12. 

See V eddnta-paribhdsd on uparati, ch viu 

The relation of reason to revelation, as set forth here, is acceptable 
to all schools of Vedanta ^ 

See Naiskarmya-siddht, m, st 5 and 53 

“ Cf Br Up , IV, m, 22 This passage, no doubt, refers to deep sleep, 
but moksa is, m this respect, only a replica of deep sleep. See Samkara 
on VS. IV, 1, 3 

Anubhavdvasdnatvdt brahma-jndnasya Samkara on VS. I, 1, 2. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 

^ We should add that, so far eis the higher classes of society were 
concerned, this revival also meant the revival of Vedic ritualism 

“ See SB p. 53 (com ) No doubt, we may say, “the rose Aas redness," 
but the pomt is that such optional usage is not pemutted m the case 
of all distmct entities. It may be added, m this connection, that Rama- 
nuja criticizes tho bheddbheda view as strongly as Samkara does 

® Viiistdntarbhdva eva aikyam See SB p 132 (com ). 

* Br. iip.. Ill, V. 

® The relation between material cause and effect, in this sense, is one 
of identity {Ananyatva) see SB , IIj 1, 14 -and 17. 

® But we should not forget that it is not physical, cind is therefoin 
different from the rays of a lamp flame (say) which alro can show but 
cannot know. The distmction will become clear when we say that even 
these rays require the aid of dharma-bhuta-jfidna for being perceived. 
To use technical terms, it is pardk and not pratyak hke the latter. 

’ This IS described as sadvdraka-parindma, because it is mediated 
through dharma-bhuta-jhdna 
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See SL , p 224 (com.). Stnctly according to old texts, this relatioi^ 
does not difier from aprthak-stddhi See, e g SB , p 205, where the 
latter term is defined so as to include the former It is, however, clear 
that there is a distmction as mdicated by the condition that one of the 
relata must be a cetana here. 

® Bhinnaica bhinna-dhantioAca paddrthd mkhild ami 
Svarupa-pramtlt-pravrUt^ -laksana-sattd-traividhye 
pardnapeksam svatantraw , tadapeksam paratantyam [Ttkd on Taiiva- 
samkhydnam). 

Pyakyiyddi-saUd-pYadaivam ca angt-kayyam Isvayasya (com on 
VS. II, u. 5). 

Dravyam karma ca kalasca svabhdvo jiva eva ca 
Yadanugrahaiah santi na sanit yadupeksayd 
13 Madhva admits (i) absolute identity as m the case of A is A 
(2) savishdbheda as in the case of a com and its weight (3) identity and 
difference as in the case of a flower and its provisional colour and 
(4) absolute difference as in the case of a man and his staff Generally 
speakmg, he explains what, according to thinkers hke Kumanila, are 
instances of Cheddbheda, on the'tasis of either (2) or (3) 

3 -* Or, alternatively, it consists m taking the existent for the absolutely 
non-existent. 

Here knowledge and the known become identical, and it may 
appear to contradict what has been stated m descnbmg the Dvaita as 
resihstic (p 195). But it is pointed out that, even here, there is a dis- 
tmction, VIZ that between the sSk^tn as manifesting [vyanjaka) and the 
same as manifested (vyaiigya). 

Moksaica Vipyu-prasadenavindnalabhyate {Visi}U-taUvamrnaya). 
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S\NSXRIT GLOSSARY 


N B (i) Figures refer to the pages on which the words are explained, or 
are used for the first time 

(2) The glossary is confined to the words occumng in the body of 
the work, and does not include those that appear only within 


brackets 


Ajlva 
A dharma 
Anumdna 
A'prthali-siddiu 
Artha 
Arhan 
A vatCiya 
Avidy d 
jfsat 

A sat-kdrya-vdda 

Aham-kdra 

Akdia 

Atman 

Ananda 


r^te. 


non-soul or the maninilte, 6i 
the opposite of dharma (qv), 91 
inference, loi 
inseparable relation, 177 
wealth, 50 

' 'the worthy one" or a perfected saint, 63 
an incarnation of God, especially Visnu, 35 
nescience, 163 
yion-being, 196 

"doctrine of not-pre-existent effect,” 88 
egoism or sense of "I,” no 

(r) space, 24, or (2) pther or substratum of sound, 86 
self or soul, 20 
bliss, 22 


Upamsad 

Updsana 


"secret teaching,’ 
meditation, 26 


18 


Rla 


Karma 

Karma-yoga 

Kama 

Kevala-jildna 

Xiuna 

Guru 


(i) cosmic order, 12, (2) principle of nghteousness, 12, 
or (3) sacnficial correctness, 17. 

deed — ^good or bad, rehgious or secular, 29 
devotion to disinterested action, 55 
sensual pleasure, 50 

all-comprehensive or perfect knowledge, 61 
> 

a (i) constituent, 108, (2) quahty, 180, or {3) product, 
igi, of Prahrh, viz sattva, rajas and tamas 
an exemplary preceptor, 125 


Gauh 


cow, 1 01 


Czt 


sentence, 22 


Jina 

Jim 

.Jwanmukti 

Jfldna 

Jildna-yoga 


"spiritual conqueror” — a title applied to Vardhamana, 
the famous Jama teacher, 60 
individual soul, 60 
hberation whife still ahve, 28. 
knowledge, 56. 

devotion to knowledge of (i) ultimate reaht;^, 56, or 
(z) the soul, 185 


Tanmdtra a simple or subtle element, iio 

Tamas see Gmia 
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y^Tddaimya relation of iJentity-m-drff^rence which subsists between , 

substance and quality, the particular and th^ 
umversal, whole and parts, etc , 131 

Tri-mwrH the Hindu Trinity Brahma, Visnu and ^(va, 176 


D'eva 


"lummouf , ’deity, 14 


- Dharma “what holj s together,” the basis of all or^er — religious 

or mor^,' merit, 37 

•ODharma-hhuta-jfiana attributive mteUigence, 180 
Dhydna meditation, 26 


Purusa 

Prakdra 

PfSkrii 

Prapatii 

Pramdi^ 

Pramd 


individual soul, 113 

an inseparable accessory to substance, 181 
primal matter, 108. 

complete surrender of one’s will to God, ^8,^ 

(i) proximate means to valid knoivledge, 42, or [2) test 
of its validity, 42 
true knowledge or truth, 42 


'Brahman 


Brdhmana 

Bhahti 

Ptbakti-yicffjt 

Bhagavdn 

Bhavya 

Bheda 


(il prayer, ^4; or (2) primary pnnciple which is the 
source of the universe, 20 
hturgical treatise. 14 
losing devotion to God, 33 

(j) the way of devotiop j;6' or fz) loy^og and en- 
Ughtened meditation upon God, 185 
"the worshipful.” 35 
"what IS to come” or auspicious, 51 
difierence, 189 


Manana 

Manas 

Mantra 

Mahat 

Mimdmsd 

Moksa 


reflection, 26 

(i) the internal organ, 90, or (2) one of its phases, 112. 
hymn or rehgious song, 9 
intellect, no 

systematic mvestigation, 129 
final freedom or sidvation, 25 



Yogtn 


meditation as a means of (i) union vith ultimate 
Reality, 26; or (2) separation of spirit from matter, 
122 

an adept in meditation — 99 i' 


Rajas 


see Quna 


LatrSyala 


A 


'tvarta-vdda 
■Vtiesa .4. 


"restricted to the world of common eicpenence” — a 
name apphed to the materialist, 57 

doctrine of apparent change, 159 

(i) particularity, conceived as a property of eternal 
entities, which distinguishes things otherwise the 
same, 87, or (2) speciality, associated with every- 
thmg, which explains the distmction rnade between 
things that are really the same, 193 
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JCitdania 


\Sa6da 

^iva 

.^^^avana 


^ Samsdra 


\^tig^a Brahman 
^^ncctddnanda 


•sjB^t-kdvya^vdda 


Saitva 

^^^^€tmHydsa 

^^^pia-bhangl 

^^^mavdya 


Samddht 

Sdkstn 

Sdttvika 

Sdfndnya-lak$ana 

^.SrdClra 

Soma 

^Smrti 

Sva~laksana 


Glossary 

"end of. the Veda" or’final conclusion of Veche teachmg, 
151 

■ (i) sound or ^ord, 43, or (2) verbal testimony, 43 
"auspicious" — a designation of the supreme God, 33 
learning the ultimate truth through a formal study of 
scripture, 26 i 

Hindu scriptures or revelation, 44 

mundane existence or ^he recurrent round of birth and 
death, 28 

qualified Brahman (q v), 163 

Brahman, the ultimate Reality, conceived as Being, 
Sentience and Bliss, 22 
(i) bemg, 22, or (2) good, 51 

(i) "doctrine of pre-existent eSect,” 109, or (2) the 
doctrme that regards the already existing as an 
, effect because of a transformation in its modes, 180 
see Guna 

formal renunciation, 27 
sevenfold way of expressing the real, 67, 
a unique relation that subsists between substance and 
quality, particular and universal, whole and parts, 
etc , 89. 

trance, representing the ultimate or penultimate stage 
in yoga disciphne, 124 

(i) the witness self, 165, or (2) the same conceived as 
an organ of sense, 197 
derived from saitva (qv), iiz 
general feature of thmgs, 79 
aphorism, 42 

a creeper, from which an mtoxicating drink was 
extracted in ancient times, ii 
tradition, 44 

a bare particular or a thing-m-itself, 79 
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INDEX 


Absolute, the, 22, 23, 30, 31, 33, 83, 
163, see Absolutism 
- Absolutism, 19, 21-4, 68-9, 83, 1x4, 
127, 152-4, see Advaita 
Activism, 28, 39, 51-2, 12^30, 

186-7, 199 / 

Advaita origin, 15 1-2 , its worldi new 
m general, 152, 155-8, causation, 
158-9, Maya, 160-1, ntrguna 
Brahman, 161-3, saguna Brah- 
man and God, 163-4, sell, 

164- 5 , conception of knowledge, 

165- 6, truth and error,'’i66^, 
view of revelation, 169, goal of 
life, 169-70, 173-4, means to its 
attainment, 170-2, reason and 
revelation, 173, see Monism _ 

Agamas, 34, 35, 184 
Asceticism, 27-8, 51-2, 53, 54, (p, 
74, 105, 187 ® 

Atheism, 48, 83, 124-5, 134-5 
Atomic theory, 61-2, 86-9, 132 
Attributes, see QuaUty , 

Bhagavata religion, 35, 53, 56 
Bodinsattva, 83 

Bondage, 70, 76, 102-3, see Goal of life 
Brahman {masc ), 15, 32 , — as supreme 
God, 32 

Buddhism, 41, 46 

pnmitive general character, 72, 
relation to Brahmanism, 72-3, 
conception of self, 73, goal of 
life 73-4, means to its realisa- 
tion, 74 

canonical general character, 74-5 , 
the Four Noble Truths evil, its 
cause, its removal and the means 
thereto, 75-7 

systematized its divisions, 77-8, 
doctrine of momentariness, 78, 
(i) Hlnayana conception of self 
and of external reaUty, 78-9; 
goal of life, 83; (2) Mahayana 
as subjectivism, 80-1 , as nihilism, 
81-2, as absolutism, 83, goal of 
life, 83 ,, ideal of Bodhisattva, 83 

Saussiion, 76,' 8i-z, 88-go, 107, 109, 

1 114, 132, 158-9, X73, 193 

Comparison {upamdna), 141 
Conjunction [saihyogd), 88, 93, 179,182 
Creation, 24, 89-go, no, 153 

Devotion {bhakU), 13, 33, 36, 56, 
125-6, 198 

Difference {bheda), 187, 188-90, 196-7 


Dissolution, 24, no 

Dreams, 196 

Duahsm, 84, see Dvaita 

Duty, 37-9, 53-6, 147-8, 1 70-1 

Dvaita origin and history, 15 1-2, 

187- 8; prmcipal features, 

188- 90, categories, 190-1, sub- 

stance God, 191-2, the self, 
192, Prakrti, 192-3, viiesa 
{“ spectahly") , 193-5, relation 

between substance and attribute, 
191 , view of knowledge, 195 , 
conception of reality, 195, truth 
and error, 195—6, pramdnas, 
197, goal of life, 198; means to 
its attainment, igS-g 

Eightfold path, the, 77 

Elements, the, 24, 58, 86, 87, no-n, 

131 

Empiricism, 44 
Error, see Knowledge 
Ether (dkdia), 86-7 
Evolution, 16, 109-10, 153, pnmary 
and secondary, 112 

Fatahsm, 47, 49-150 
Freedom, 47-50 

Goal of hfe, 13, 25-6, 28-9, 37, 39, 
50-2, 58-9, 69, 73-4. 75. 76-7. 
83, 102-3, 1 16, 122, 148-50, 

153. 169-70, 173-4, 184-5, 197-8. 

means to its attainment, 13, 
25-8, 69-70, 74, 103-5, 116-17, 
122-4, 126, 149, 153, 170-2, 
184-7, 198-9, see Value 

God, the supreme, 29-30, 32-3, 59, 
61, 89-90, 94, 127, 134-5, 146, 
163-4, 17^, i8x-2, 191-2 ; seeunder 
Brahma (w.), 6iva and Visnu 
Gods, Vedic conception of, n, 12-13 
Grace, divine {prasdda), 13, 33, 36, 
56, 186, 198 

"I am Brahman” {A ham Brahma 
asmi), 21 

Ideahsm, 19, 80, 85 • 

Identity-in-difference (idddtmya), 65, 
109, 131, 132, 134, 136-7, 152, 158 
Ignorance, 25, 51, 75, 127, 160-2 
India, chief god of Vedic hymns, 11 , 
later, ruler of heaven, 12 
Inference, 43, 57-8, 63, 64, 96-7, 
99-101, 121, 132, 137, 141, 

142-3, 183, 197 
Internal organ, 112, 157, 165 



Index 


.Intuition, 44, 45, 61, 63, 99, ^24, 132, | 
. 172, 173 

l^a, ISvara, see God • 

Jainism history, 41, 64, 59-6°. 

categories, to-i , ]iva, 61, ajiva 
matter, time and space, 62 , view 
of knowledge, 61, 63-4, kinds 
of knowledge immediate, 63-4, 
mediate, 64, conception of 
reality, 65, 66-9, universals, 66, 
goal of life, 61, 69-70, means to 
its attamment, 70 

Karma, doctrme of, 13, 29, 46-50, 
61, 70, 90, 104, 135 
Knowledge, 61-5, 77, 91-2, 96-7, 
117-18, 133-4, ^52. 165-6, 180, 
182, 195. representative theory 
of, 97, 120, 166, %est of validity 
of, 98-9, 137-9, truth and 

error, 51, 97-8, 118-9, 143-6, 
166-9, 183, rg6 

Logic, 42, 43, 58, lol 

Magic, 17 

Matenahsm relation to naturalism, 
57, perception, the only pra- 
mana, 57, view -of self, 58, goal 
of life, 59, general review of, 59 
Matter, 61-2, 86-7, see Prakrit 
Maya, 25, 160-1 
Memory, 64, 143, 196 
Monism, 15-16, 19-29, 31-2, 86, 108, 
its varieties, 23, 32, 152-4, 
155-8, see Chap. VII 
Monotheism, 14-16, 30. 32-7, 56, 
152; goal of hfe and the means 
to its attainment, 36, see Brahma 
(to ), &va, Vi5^u and Chap VIII 
Morahty, 12-13, 17, 35, 37-8, 39, 
41-50. 53-6, 58, 69, 72, 74, 77, 
83, 104-5, 123, 146-9, 153, 170-1, 
185, 186-7, 1^99 
Motion {karma), 93*4, 179 

Narayajja, 34-5,184,187, world of, 184 
Naturalism, vji, 128, 135, see Ma- 
tenahsm 

Nature-worship, see Religion 
N ihilis m, 40, 81-2 , 

Nirvana, see Goal of life 
Non-apprehension (anupalabdht) , 142 
Ndn-existence, 95-^, 102, 179; see 
Non-apprehension 

iNon-Vedic doctrmes, 31, 84, origin 
and early history of, 39-41, see 
Chap III 
ou-violence, 69 


Nyiya-Vai^esika origin find history, 

84- 5, its reahsm and pluralism, 

85- 6, view of physical nature, 
86, atomic theory, 86-7, causa- 
tion, 88-9, God, 89-go, soul and, 
mafias, 90-2, proofs of the 
existence of soul, 92, positive 
categories, 92-3, substance, 86, 
&o, 92-3, quality, 92-3, motion, 
W3-4, universals, 94—5, non- 
existence, 95-6, view of know- 
ledge, 91-2, conditions of know- 
ing, 96, perception, 96-7, 99, 
truth and error, 97-8, test of 
vahdity of knowledge, 98-9, 
inference, 99-101; verbal testi- 
mony and its import, 101-2, 
goal of hfe, 102-3, means to its 
attamment, 103-5 

Optimism, 51, 75, 103 
Organs, motor, iio-ii, sensory, 
o iio-ii, 197 

Pantheism, 16 

Perception, 42, 43, 44, 57-8, 63-4; 

96-7, 9^100, 121, 137, 183, 197 
Pessimism, 51, 69, 75, 103 
Philosophy, aim of, 25-6, and 
religion, 26, and values, 50 
Pluralism, 19, 63, 86, 130, 187-90 
Polytheism, lo-ii, 14, 30 
Potency {iakii), 135-6, 182 
Pragmatism, 145 

Prajapati, 15, 16, 27, 30, 32, see 
Brahma (to } 

Prakfti, 108-14, 115, ii6, 122,^53, 160, 
i6i, 179-80, 181, 182, 188/192-3 
Presumptton (arthapatti), 141-2 o' 
Purusa, see Self . 

Purva-mimamsa origm an3 history, 
129-30, its reahsm and plura-^ 
hsm, 130, categories, 131, iden- 
tity-m-difference (tdddtmya), 131 , 
number of substance, 131 , atojnic 
theory, 132, whole and parts, 
132, the self, 132-4, view of 
knowledge, 133-4, denial of God, 
134-5, quality, 135-6; univer- 
sals, 136, conception of reality, 

136^, perception,«mferen(^ai^ 
verbal testimony, 137, test ^ 
validity of knowledge *38-9; its 
bearmg on Vedic authority, 139; 
Veda and its interpfttation, 
139-40; comparison {upamdna), 
141 , presump^on {arikapaUt) , 
141—2, non-apprehension (a««- 
palabdht), 142; Prabhakara’s 
view of non-existence, 143, truJ^t 
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and eiS'or, 143-4, conceptior of 
dhatma and its ethical signifi- 
cance, 146-9, goal of life, X49, 
means to its attainment, 149-50 

'Quality, 92-3, 135-6, 179, 183 

Realism, 19, 63, 78-9, 84, 85-6, 117, 

130, 188, 195-6 

Reality, view of, 44, 45-6, 65, 7;'-8o, 
136-7, 195 / 

Reason, 26, 107, 132, 172, analogical 
reasoning, 121, and revelation, 

1,29, 173 

Recognition, 64-5, 66 

Relation, 65, 88-9. 93, 94, 95, 109, 

131, 132, 134, 136-7, 153, 158-60, 
177-8, 179, 180, 181, 182, 191 

Relativism, 68-^, 82, 83 

Rebgion as nature-worship, 10-14, 
and philosophy, 25-6, Upanisha- 
dic, 29-30, see Monotheism and 
, Polytheism 

Revelation, 44-5, loi, 108, 129, I62, 
139, i6g, 173, 184, reason and, 
129, 173 

Ritual, classification. 38-9, place of, 
m Upamshadic teachmg, 18-19, 
and Vai^gavism, 36. m Vedantic 
discipUne 170-1, 186, 199 

Ritualism, m early Mantras, 16 
m later Mantras and Brahmanas, 
14, 16-18; and magic, 17-18 
in the early post-Vedic period, 
*36-7; and morality, 37, classi- 
fication of rites, 38-9 , goal of life 
and means to its attamment, 39 
and Purva-mimamsa, 129-30 

Rudra, 33-4 

oaivism origin and early history, 33; 
£,„ne^al features, 33-4, of the 
South, 175; Kashmir, 175 
- Sankhya-Yoga' origm and early 
history, 106-7; conception of 
Prakrti, 107-8, 113, 115, 119, 
the three gunar, 108, causation, 
109, evolution and dissolution, 
109-10, the evolutes, 1 10-12, 
primary and secondary evolu- 
tion, 112, “psychical" and physi- 
cal evolutes, 112-13, conception 
•sf Purusk, 1 13-15; proofs of its 
existence, 114; empirical and 
transcendental self, 115-17, view 
of knowledge, 117-18, meanmg 
of truth, 118-19, representative 
theory, 120, pramdnas, 121, 
analogical I'easonmg, 12 1, goal 
of life, 1 16, 122; means to its 


attamment, 122,, 125-6, yoga, 
r discipline, 122-4, atheism , of 
Sankhj'a, 124-5; conception of 
God m Yoga, 125-6; general 
review of, 126—8 
Scepticism, 69, 129 
Self, the, 13, 23, 58, 60, 6i-2, 73-4, 
75—6, 78-9, 90-2, 107, no. III, 
113-16, 122, 132-4, 152, 156-8, 
159, 163, 164-5, 177-9. 181, 192 
Siva, II, as supreme God, 32, 33, 34, 
90. 175. ree Saivism 
Solipsism, 81 

Space {dkasa), 58, 62, 86, in, 112 
Substance, 66-7, 86-7, 90, 92, 131. 
179-82, 191-3 

Subjectivism, 80-1, 117-18 
Systems of thought, origin of, 31, 
4 1— 2, classification of, 45-6 
Theism, see Mhnotheism 
"That Thou art” [Tai Itam asi), 21, 
164, 184, 192 
Titne, 62, 6^7, 86 
Transmigration, see Karma doctrme 
Truth, see Knowledge 
Bniversals, 66, 94-5, 136, 179 
Vaisnavism origin and history, 34-5, 
chief features, 35-6 , tee Chap' VIII 
Values, 44, 50, 51-2, 58, 114, 120, 
133. 135. philosophy and, 50, 
ultimate value, 50-1 , see Goal 
of hfe 

Varupa, a chief deity of early Man- 
tras, n, 12, 33, 35, later, a god 
of the sea, 12 

Verbal testimony, 43-4, 64, ioi-2, 
121, 137, Veda as, 44, 58, 
139-40. 183-4 

Vi^i^tadvaita origin and history, 
151-2, 175-6, Its world-view m 
general, 177-9, substance and 
attribute, the only categories, 
179, substances Prakrti, 179-80, 
the self, 181, God, 181-2, 
attributes, 182, view of know- 
ledge, 180, 182-3, truth and 

error, 183; pramdnas, 183-4, 
view of revelation, 184, goal of 
life, 184, means to its attam- 
tnent, 184-7 

Vi^nu, II, as supreme God, 33, 34, 
187 , see Vaijpavism 
Whole and parts, 88-9, 132 
Words, significance of, 95, 184, 192 
World, the physical, 23-4, 58, 62, 
85-6, 107-8, 135, 152-3, 156-8, 
159-60, 161-2, 177-9, 188, 192-3 


THE END 
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